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CHARLES GREGOROWITSCH. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER 











LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20. Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The representative and assistant of LaMPERTI 
Pupils prepared for Concert, Oratorio and Lyric 





Winter Kesidence ; 408 South isth Street, Phila- 
deipbia. Summer Residence: Dresden. Germany. 
New York: Hardman Hall, 138 Filth Avenue, 
Mondays and Thursdays. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


WM, H, RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 








—_—+- 


HENRY 4? ‘FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street, New York. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


Concerts and Musicals. 
Solo ay Brick Church, Fifth Ave, and 37th St. 
ddress: 102 East 57th Street. New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York. 
Mug, EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Doves and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs, CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near Sist Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
196 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Sastone—Caneart Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 01 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARL 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
1 West 44th Street, New York. 











GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Volos’ cage and Artistic Singing. 
torio, Church, Concert, O 
Studio: ry Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address 
417 West 2ad Street, N 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 02 West 80th Street, New York. 


Mr. C, WHITNEY COOMBS. 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

dress 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


tew York. 











Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New Vork, 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry's) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hali, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in at ap and the Higher Branches 
Vocal and Dramatic A 











M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church --Oratorio—Concert—Opera, 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin 67 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address; 324 West 57th Street, New York. 
** It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which | hoid the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.’ ‘—WM. MASON 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice Cunrurs, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4, 8 Kast 4th Street New York 


WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, 
Basso. 
Concerts, Musicales, Church, Vocal Iastruction. 
4038 West 22d Street, New York. 


LILLIE D'ANGELO BERGH, 


(LILLIE BERG) 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Famous Method for Voice Development. 











Pupils prominent every were. Interpretation 
negeand, © ee. ng to Visitors admitted. 


THE V VIRA. ti 110 West 39th St., New York. 


Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 
PIANIST ann TEACHER. 
Purit or Eminent Masters in GERMANY. 


Studio: The Strathmore 
1672 Broadway New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, . | 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 





Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
SINGING. 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 
Studio: The Strathmore. 
1672 Broadway, New York. 


T OWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 


Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York. 
01 Carnegie Hall, New York City, 





CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocai Instructivn 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 Kast 4th street, New York. 


x, WARING STEBBINS 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 
Orgar.ist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Verona Piace, Brooklyn. 


MME. OLIVE BARRY (Contra/to), 


Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Caperia, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI ( 
The Oakland. 158 West 49h Street, New York. 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio; Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, ow York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West 95th Street, New York. 

















Address 


Mme. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER 


Vocal Instruction. 
VIARKDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 
Sole Authorized Representative in America. 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York. 


Mr. and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street, New York. 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 

Violin Virtuose 
for Concerts, Recitals, &c Limited number of 
pupils accepted. 242 West 138d Street, New York, 
or care of Emile Levy, 108 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO, J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH. 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


LEONARD E. AUTY. 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn's Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, bet ween 2th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone, 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 


Vocal lnstrarsion. Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: 1 West 59th Street, New Yor’ 
888 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn. NY. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or pee ne and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
West 50th Street, New York. 


Mr. SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
— DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
y pnene oe ane Theodore Thomas orchestras. 
io; 58 Fast 50th Street, New York 






































E, A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 


Broad wav and 38th Street, New York, 


THE MEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 





F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, © 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists Emma JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 38d Street, New York. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, _ 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 38th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE. 
STupDIO : 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 


vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
East 23d Street. New York City. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
53 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET oo WETMORE, 
Pupil of the SORE 
MME FLORENZA p’'ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York, 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection : 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 

SALON SINGER, 
will receive pupils trom 9 till 1. Recommended 
by Monsieur J. Bouhy, of Paris; for the past two 
years his pupil and assistant. Address 421 West 
57th Street, New York Citv. 


is PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservatory 


For pattern & address 
46 West 36th Street. New York 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM'’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 


Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street 



































Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Vocat INsTRUCTION, 
3 East 4ist Street, New York. 
ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 


Violoncellist. 
Now in Euro; Will resume October 1. 


Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York. 








A. “VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano. Harmony, Composition, &c. 
142 West 120th Street, New York 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 


cals. Private ue gupte accept 
ress: 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, oor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 


MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York Cit ty. 
Under the auspices ot ANTON SEID All 
branches of music taught by eminent teachers. 
5S FROEHLICH, Director. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinitv Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
or t Breathing.” Address by mail 29 Vesey Street 








MISS NORA ‘MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 490 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin. and 


specially recommended by him. Instruction 
W0 Union Place. E!m:ra, N. ¥ 








GERARD-THIERS, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio and Concert—Voice Production. 
Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


HENRY PRICE, 
Bass. 
Oratorio and Concert 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., E. 17th St., New York. 


J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor. 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondavs and 
Thursdays. 12 East 116th Street, New York. 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso. 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA p'ARONA 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York. 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
& Grau Opera Co.), ’ 
Vocal! Instruction. 
Private Studio: The Florence, 
109 East 18th Street, New Y ork. 


ALBERT 











F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ—Harmony. 





FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d St., New York. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address: 
Steinwav Halli. 109 East 14th St., New York Citv. 





ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 


voices cultivated per contract. 
126 East 83d Street. near Lexington Avenue. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist. 
Pupils accepted 
Studio: Monroe Building. Room 15, 
11 East 50th Street, New York City. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 


International College of Music. 


Theeminent violinist ED. MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing. 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony. 
Hans Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED, 
26 East 42d dattisncda NEW YORK, 








SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





a” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 





Studio, 212 W est 69th Street, __New York. 
Mrs. BELLA THOMAS- NICHOLS, 
Mezzo-Soprano. 

Pupil of Signor E. Deile Sedie, ot Paris. 


Italian Method. 
123 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone. 


Opera and Concerts. 
Vocal School : 1726 Spring Garden, Phila., Pa 


FANNIE A. RICHTER, 
Concert Pianiste. 
46 West 55th Street, New York. 
Miss HELEN LATHROP. Soprano. 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, Pianiste. 


Concerts—Musicales. Limited number of pupils 
accepted. 43 East 59th Street, New York. 


Mae. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


123 West 39th Street, 
New York 








CAROLINE MABEN, 
Teacher of Piano and Harmony. 
Certificate from Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
ervatory, Kerlin, Terms moderate. 
Studio: 330 West 5ist Street, New York. 


A DORIA DEVINE, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Hardman Apartments. 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
“*Miss Lena Devine is capable of teaching the 
art of singing. having hy = given evidence 
of her abillty to do so. In fa 
“FRANC ESCO LAMPERTI.’ 
NICE, March 25, 1889 


LACHMUND CONSERVAORY OF 
MUSIC, 


LENA 





CARL V. LACHMUND. Director. 
TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION. 
E. ELSMANN, Secretary, 
122 West 85th Street, New York City 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Boston. 


Boston. 


Paris. 


Paris. 








Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Inatruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
JOHN ©. MANNING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Mme. De ANGELIS, 
Vocal Culture. 
The Copley, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie t Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art, French Language. 
’ __ 409 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
CARL SOBESKI, 
Tenor 


Song Recitals— Voice Culture. 
820 Boviston Street, Boston. 














CLARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
154 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston. — 
THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL oF Music, 
7 Park Square, Boston. 
JoserH EMILE DAUDE: IN, Director 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 


7 Park square, 
Daudelin School of Music, 





Boston. 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
911 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CHARLES L. CAPEN, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 
and Counterpoint, 
149 Tremont Street, Boston, 


FRANCIS E. W OODWARD, 


Baritone Soloist and Vocal ‘I eacher. 
Sbriglia Method. 
The Glendon, 252 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, iding, Copley Square, Boston. 








CARRIE KING HUNT, 
Accompanist—Pianist. 
Care MacCoy Music Co., 
: 165 Tremont St., Boston 
H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston, 


MYRON W. WHITNEY. 


Bass- Concert and Oratorio 
Vocal Instruction. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MISS WYATT, 
Teacher of Singing—Italian Method, 


Purity of tone -distinct enunciation—expression. 
Studio 24. 16% Boy iston 5t., Boston. 
Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist, 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
LILLIAN SEAT SUCE, 
acher of Violin, 
ANNE GILBRETH CROSS 
Teacher of Piano, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
EMMA S. HOSFORD, 
Soprano. 
Concerts—Recitals— Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
ierce Building, Boston. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Bc ston 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


S TEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio, Teacher of Singing, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


























Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. © 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





ANNA DICKERMAN DAVIS, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Certificated Pupil of Mme. Cappiani. 
3 Park Square, Boston. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 181 Tremont Street, Boston. 





ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Contralto First Church. 


Teacher of —— Concerts, Recitals. 
165 ws Avenue, Boston 


Mr. anD Mrs. RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 
Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. 
Recitals, Concerts, Uratorio. Teachers ot Singing. 
209 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 








CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO— Soerras AND Ra sOREO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio : 136 om Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address : 62 West 35th Street, New York City. 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorie Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Orgauist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York; St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights. 
For Terms for Conducting address St James 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist. wi New York. 


Mrs. Exisasetn Cuvacuns Maven. 
Specially recommended by William Shake- 


spere, fa Ledten 
“VOCAL CULTURE 
3 East dist Street, New York. 





CARL FIQUE, 
Teacher of 
Pianoforte, Harmony and Composition. 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn. 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 


Pianist. 
Steinway Ha!l, New York. 





LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
40 West 98d Street, New York. 


HOWAR RD ) BROCKW AY, 


Composer-Pianist. 
Pupils reccived in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and song Interp-etation. 
Studio: 817-818 waeenye © Hall, New York. 


ELLA A. WHEELER, 


Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio, Church—Vocal Instruction. 
Studio-Residence: 183 West 84th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
STUDIOS : 
“ The Coenmonwpash, J 
East Orange, N. J. 
Mondays & baredaye. 








136 Fifth Avenue, 
New Yerk. 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West 84th Street, New Y: rk. 


Miss BIRDICE BLYE, 
Concert Pianist. 
Concerts and Musicales. 


188 East 16th Street, 
New York City. 


COMPRENEZ BIEM UE Lscetns "se FOIS 

UE L’ATTENT EST 

PPELEE SUR JOUs, N D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS ShePaRe ‘UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ 'RLRVES POUR L’AVENIR 


EUGENE @GIGOUT, 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy. 

Study of the Masters—ancient and modern 


Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ tor use of students 
Lessons in class or separately. Oct. l to Aug. I 


Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached. 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI F ALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Paicke 
s English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MgspDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 
14 Rue de Ville; ast, PARIS, FRANCE 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric deciamation, languages, 
a oy ensembie music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons, 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 

30 Rue St, Petersbourg. 











MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR Practice. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 Rue de ia Victoire, Paris. 


JULIANI, 

Frencu AND ITALIAN Opgra. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete R épertoire. 
THEATRE in STUDIO. 

11> Rue de Milan, Paris. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


x 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
_ 62 RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
ProressBuk DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice, Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 


London, England. 














MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares tor Uratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish 
34 Place St. Georges, Paris. 
Mure. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montn. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—-Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau.) 68 Rue de Prony, Paris. 


M. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 
in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


ENGL ISH To FRENCH, Best Literary Style. 
TRANSLATION, 


JEAN DUTILLEUL (d’Avalon), 


State Professor in Paris. 
Licencié-és-Lettres. 
Manuscripts, Books, Papers. 


Swe Rue Montesquieu, ASNIHRES, FRANCE, 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD 


121 Avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


lime. ARTOT DE PADILLA 
(LESIREE ARTOT), 
3S9 Rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau. PARIS. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 


de VOpera. 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 


(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 Rue de Vintimille, - Paris, France. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 
Conservatoire Professor. 
GARCIA METHOD—Direcr. 
16 Rue Halévy, PARIS. 





Mise-en- 

















MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 
Method Viardot-Garcia. 

85 RUB DEBE BERRI, PARIS. 

WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME, TALGUEN, 
American comfort gueransons the yearround. Nota stopping 
piace, but a Home, is, Etevator, Bathrooms, — 





8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUQIER, PASSY, PARIS. 
All Modern Improvements and Comfort. 
French taught. French conversation every evening. 


Mme. FRANK. 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


SEASON OF 


'96 and ‘97. 


Students can enter at anytime. Class Enrollments the second day of every month, ending April 2, 1897 


---e OUR SPECIALTIES: ... 


Piano Technic, 


Preparing Teachers to teach the Virgil Method 
correctly and scientifically. 





Practical Harmony. Lessons in Theory and 
Playing. 

Pon ~~ ‘Instruction in Interpretation and 
Public Performance. 


Free Recitals every Wednesday evening, beginning October 14. 
, Souvenirs of the Summer Schoo! Recitals will be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp. 
Schoo! literature can be had by applying to the Director, 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 26 & a9 West igth Street, New York. 





PARIS CONSE RVATOIRE, 


White Plains, N.Y. 

This Conservatoire is the only one in America conducted on 

the lan of the Conservatoire of Paris 
¢ language appears will be French, and taught gratis the 

ons three mont 

Violin, Piano, Sengi nging, Declaration, Opera, &c.—everything 
nec for an artist's career thoroughly tage 

Facilities for engagements in America for 
graduates, 

One Free Scholarship in each department. Competitive 
examinations twice a year in presence of a jury of experienced 
artists. Resident pupils taken, for terms, &c., address 


Mrs. WESLEY M. C. 
White Plains, N.Y. 


Steinway Pianos used in this institution. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880, 
Principal—Sin JOSEPH BARNBY. 

a 1 epee of Music, Elocution and Languages 

“Wi covtentes, Accompanying, ht Singing 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), C Kral Orchestral 
Operatic and Chamber Music C lasses. 
studies at greatly reduced rates. son. vocend 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 i 4s, 6d, per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 180 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, feesetany. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Ai sthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, 8. W., London. 
Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 
Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


lx Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’s CouRT SQUARE, Lonpon, 8. W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSK1. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
™ Elgin Avenue, 1e, London, w. 


M. PANZANI, ba 2s 


Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d'Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON, 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 

5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, 8. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
a Prine es Street, | London. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musici 
Great Britain and Ireland, 


pane 8 kiln ora $2.00 ANNUALLY. 
means of advertising tg my 
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CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Sal, Berlin 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d'Albert, a ma 

en, Mme. Carreno, Mile. Ki 
©. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 
Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 
public, 













CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





Chicago. 
J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CeLepratepd VocaLt Stupi, 








Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


MAX BENDIX, 


VIOLINIST, 
801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, IL, 





HESS-BURR 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCH-. 
2086 Indiana Avenue, 
Cutcaco, ILL. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 


MARCHESI METHOD. 
Orarorio—Concert—Sone Recirat. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA, 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHIcaGo, ILL, 


HANS VON SCHILLER, 


CONCERT PIANIST. 
Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
Por terms and dates, address 
care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGR, 
Central Music Hall, ( hicago 


FRANK T. BAIRD, 


Tue Art or SINGING. 








84 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1867, 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President. 
Dr, FP. ZIeGFELD, ) 
Louts FALK, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, ) 
Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application, 


| 
} Musical Directors. 
| 





Chicago. 
THEODORE SPIERING, 


VIOLINIST, 


1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cnicaco, Itt. 





SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1896-1897. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 


SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, IL. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
“ “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
- “ Music as a Language,”’ &c., &c. 
Persona! or corr d 1 in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 








Genevra Johnstone Bishop, 
. .» » SOPRANO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 
2319 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Anthony Stankowitch, 


PIANIST, 
Room 45, 15 Washington Sr., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ANNA WEISS, ~ 
Late of Vienna Conservatory, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
Suite 905 Steinway Hall, Chicago, III. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 


Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 








WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, ‘ ‘ - Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, - «+ Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . ‘ Organ 

H Violin 


SE JACOBS RD EN nae PSs 4 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 
Violoncellist. 
For Concerts and Musicals address 
39 East 50th Street, New York City. 


GEORGE FLEMING, 
Baritone. 


Concert and Oratorio. 
100 West 125th Street, NewYork 








J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


IWMAFTIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT > SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE. 


TEaH CONSERVATORY OF' MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR OR. FR. WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and al! orchestral instru 
ments); second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—ia) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German literature, liturgy, choral! singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teaching 
statf consists of forty teachers. 

Summer Term will begin April 1; next entrance examination takes place Apri! 1 at the College 
(Wolfstrasse, 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 
marks ($50) tor ajl the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, Germany. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 

DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: F’'rau Amalic Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Griinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir; Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 5 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A TuorouGu Musicat EpucaTION AFTER THE METHODS OF FoREMOST 
EvuROPEAN CONSERVATORIES, 











Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues addres 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Oincinneti, Ohio. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Klocution and Physical Culture ; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School). 


DRESDAN, GHRMANY,. 
Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Diring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c,; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Faihiman, Music Director 
Hopner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, F:aul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning tothe finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Pro- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof, EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Founded 1850, 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, 8. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Bri § for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising ail solo and all orchestral instruments). 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO ard 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History), 
FELIX DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT KIBENSCHOTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIN, 
A. PaAPENDICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. 
PoreNiTz (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV HOL- 
LAENDER, WILLY NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, (’Cello), etc , ete 

: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 











2” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


On Sept. 1, 1896, the ‘cello virtubso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers 
ry 


of the Conservatory. 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves, 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
“LEADING MOSICAL INSITTUTION 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 
Werbert W. Greene, Princifal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Dept. 
Louis Schmidt, Principai Violin . 

Resid Department for pupils from a dis- 





(JONCERT [}IRECTION [AYER 


(WwW. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 





SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


A BC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


tance. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Secretary: 
19 & 21 E. 14th STREET. NEW YORE. 








To Choral Societies and Church Choirs. 


Sacred Cantata, “SONG OF THE NATIVITY,” 
in two parts (Prophecy and Fulfilment). By 
WILLIAM S. VINNING, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 

Price 40 cents (108 pages), Words of Text $1 per 100. 

“One of the best sacred cantatas we have ever 
seen.” —Church Times. 

London: SCOTT & CO., 27 South Molton St., W., 
Or direct from the Composer : 
88 Lansdowne Road, Kensington Park, W. 
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VIENNA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
8 Schlésselgasse II., Thur 31, > 
November 30, 1896. } 

Concert AND Opera NOTES. 
HE sensation produced by Kénig Chilperic at 
the Carl Theatre, which under Director Janner’s 
zeal is flourishing as much if not more than in its former 
palmy days, exceeds anything thus far in the season, 
unless it is the Bartered Bride, at the court opera. For 
although Grieg is here, he is not thus far sufficiently re- 
covered from his attack of acute bronchitis to appear, 
and his dates have all been postponed, so that his con- 
cert with the Bohemian String Quartet will not be given 
until the 16th inst., and the concert with orchestra in 
the Grosser Musikvereins Saal is yet without any date. 
Grieg, as is generally known, is a sufferer from chronic 
lung trouble, and the Vienna atmosphere is most trying, 

to the throat especially. 

Sembrich, too, has drawn crowded houses, and her ap- 
pearance here has aroused much enthusiasm. Hence it 
was with much curiosity that I went to hear this “‘ legiti- 
mate successor ’’ of the most marvelous compass, colora- 
tura art and natural musical endowment in her genre 
that the world has ever seen. 

While no one could listen to so genuine and sincere an 
artist as Marcella Sembrich without great pleasure, I at 
least should hesitate to place her quite as high as she has 
been rated here. Her middle register, that most trying 
of all to cultivate, is the most perfect I have ever heard. 
Her lower notes, too, are marvelous, when one considers 
her high compass. What disappointed me was her high- 
est register. 

What is remarkable, to my mind, in Sembrich are the 
warmth, the richness of coloring, the depth, the tempera- 
ment, all of which together are seldom found in a colora- 
tura singer. 

Her selection showed a protean versatility. There was 
the inevitable grand air from Traviata, and also from Die 
Puritaner, besides Susanne's aria from Figaro. Songs of 
Brahms and Schumann, the difficult Spring Waltz song of 
Strauss, as first encore, in which her coloratura art was at 
its best, and the above mentioned song to a Chopin 
mazurka accompaniment. The concert bid fair never to 
come to an end, and Sembrich met the demands upon her 
good nature very graciously. In the court box were the 
Duchesses Elizabeth and Josefa, and the Duke Eugene, 


who were among the last to leave the house. 
** # 


Since writing my last letter I have learned more of that 
symphonic poem Der Wasserman, by Dvorak, which had 
its first performance in the first Philharmonic concert of 
this season. 

There is an old legend of A Man of the Sea who allures 
the maiden into the water, and unites her to him in mar- 
riage. The maiden bears him a child, but longs to return 
to the warm earth and her good mother. Only reluc- 
tantly the Man of the Sea allows her to go, but retains the 
child as a pledge of her return. As she does not come 
back he rises from the water and throws the child, which 
he has killed, on the threshold of her house. The work 
is not unmusical. Dvorak, as usual, displays his art in 
this, as in his other work, as a tone painter in the richest | 
and warmest of tints. The effects he produces are 4 
astonishing, as charming—sometimes intoxicating. He 
calls to his aid every conceivable combination of an | 
orchestra. This poem is in 2-4 time, of the Volkslied in 
its character, and the marks of the Bohemian are most 
plainly recognized. As I said, he has chosen a good 
theme in this for his especial art of tone painting. Water 
isa musical element, and in swimming there is rhythm, | 

| 





as he who has learned it must know. The climaxes in 
the rage of this fursaken Man of the Sea are superb, and 
the poetic, plaintive Sehnsucht of the maiden who Icngs 
for her own warm mother earth, as well as for her natural 
mother, find sweetest expression in the naive, plaintive 


Volkslied melody of the Bohemian type. 
se * 


Since my last letter I have been made a member of the 
Ton Kiinstler Verein, through the courtesy of Professor 





| 


| movement, having long sustained notes in the melody for 





Eppstein—that Eppstein who for years past has been 
| recognized as am authority in the classics, whose benig- 
| nant, kindly face and manner, and friendly, ever ready aid 
| to artists who come under his notice make him among 
the most loved in Vienna's musical circles. Alike a 
friend of the homo clarus and the homo ignotus, he enjoys 
| the affection and high esteem of each. 
| ‘The first meeting which I attended was highly interest- 
ing. These musical gatherings are only for the select few 
| who are made members on their own merits, and at which 
| strictly manuscript music is performed, There was a 
| quintet for two flutes, viola, two violins and ‘cello. Alsoa 
| quartet for clarinet, violin, ‘cello and piano. ‘This was 
| by far the most pleasing number. Each number on the 
| program has a motto, that for the quartet being ‘ Im 
Anfang war der ‘Ton "’ (In the beginning there was tone). 
| 





This selection was very much under the Schubert influ- 
ence. In the andante I thought they were about to re- 
peat entire the melody (The Wanderer) from the Schu- 
| bert E major fantasie, so strongly suggestive of it was the 
| introductory theme in the piano solo for the first four 
measures. Brahms, Eppstein and Leschetizky, who were 
present, listened attentively to this selection, and ap- 
plauded warmly. Brahms, just recovered from a critical 
illness, and far from well, looked like the prophet he is. 
His hair now white and always long, his whole Wesen 
suggests an intensity and a psychic spirituality, very 
and totally unlike the phlegmatic German face his poor 
portraits represent. It was pleasant to sit among the 
immortals, and listen to the melodies and harmonies of 
this particularly melodious and somewhat religious selec- 
tion. R. Gound’s piano playing is certainly most interest- 
ing and musical. He was bombarded with applause, and 
afterward heartily congratulated by friends on all sides. 
Guido Peters, who played the piano parts in the Mozart 
clavier quartet, E flat major, so acceptably and in such 
a scholarly manner at the last Quartet Rosé Abend—a 
very interesting meeting, by the way—took the piano 
parts in the quintet (Frischgewagt) for clarinet, violin, 
horn, ‘cello and piano, but less pleasingly. The slow 


the other instruments, with few harmonic changes, was 
most unique and impressive in its effect. ‘The excellent 
clarinet playing of Bliimel, and that of the horn, by 
Wipperich, won hearty appreciation. 

Among others present I noticed Perger, the director of 
the Gesellschaft concerts, and the Count Pejascevich, who 
He belongs to a family whose 
members have been master of ceremonies to Duke Al- 
brecht (the king's brother, who lately died). I believe I 
spoke of a song of his, Rosenlos, sung at a matinée of Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Reé last fall. The count composer is an 
indefatigable visitor at concerts, and on intimate terms 
with the great musicians. I suppose he would be called a 
‘patron "’ of music, wouldn't he? It seemed funny to see 
the immortal Brahms standing check in hand in the 
garderobe waiting like other ordinary mortals for his 
overcoat. 


is very musically inclined. 


** * 


At the Thanksgiving reception at the American Em- 
bassy I noticed a number of Leschetizky pupils, back 
again for fall study, among whom are Miss Durman, of 
whom one hears so many good things musically; Miss 
Newcombe, one of his best pupils; Miss Dismukes .and 
Mr. Gardner, and Mrs. Robert A. Smyth, with the Misses 
Dickinson and Niederlander, who are among the new- 
comers studying with Walla Hausen for their Vorber- 
eitung ; Miss Randall, who is studying: singing with a 
pupil of Marchesi, if I mistake not, and a number of 
others. Mrs. Tripp, the wife of the American Ambassa- 
dor, is indefatigable in her efforts to do her share toward 
making the stay of the Americans in Vienna a pleasant 
one, and her daughters take an important place in fulfill- 
ing all the duties, the honors and the ceremonies of these 
pleasant occasions of meeting one another in a foreign 
land. 


ses * 


To use a hackneyed expression, as I am not endowed 
with the attribute of omnipresence, I was not able to be 
present at the brilliant premiére of Kénig Chilperic in 
the Carl Theatre, or of the Chevalier d’'Harmental, in the 
Court Opera, on account of conflicting dates. The last 
mentioned did not, after all, have the brilliant success that 
was predicted for it, at least according to the papers. 
As to the Wizard of the Nile, space now forbids any 
lengthy notice of its reception by the Austrians. I think 
it suffers a little from translation into German—which 
does not and cannot convey the acute American wit as it 
should be done. Asarule a German must have his joke 
explained to him; he laughs only at the most apparent 
incongruity, and is not like the Frenchman, who laughs 
at nothing. 

The picture of the starving woman throwing herself 
and her two starved babes into the Danube the other night 
haunts me asI attend concerts, and I wonder why some 
of this music is not ‘‘ sold for 200 pence and given to the 
starving poor.’’ What right have we to luxuries, esthe- 


such tragedies are enacted every day around us? This 
may not be very funny, but it is suggested by that 
Vienna Wizard of the Nile. 

EmMELINE Porrer Frisseut. 








From Paris 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE. 
HE first long dress that Mme, de la Grange ever 
wore was when she first sang in public as an amateur, 
and indeed without any idea that she should ever become 
professional. It appears that a certain Polonaise noble, 
Mme. Czartoriska, gave at Paris a representation for the 
benefit of the poor Poles of the city. It was given at the 
Thé&tre Italien and was musical. La Duchesse de Juese, 
by Flotow, the composer of Martha, was to be given among 
other things. 

De la Grange, who was brought up, literally, in the arms 
of all the great singers and musicians of the day, Rubini, 
Paganini, Pasta, &c., sung while a baby on their knees. 
Flotow, who had heard her sing in her mother's salon, 
asked that she be brought to represent the principal réle in 
his opera at this representation, where all the actors, sing- 
ers, even chorists, were distinguished people, amateur mu- 
sicians. The rehearsals were held, curiously enough, in the 
superb home of the Count Castellane, grandfather of the 
young count who married Miss Anna Gould, and who was 
a passionate lover and protector of music. 

During the rehearsals the young girl, fresh from her 
mother's parlors in her first long dress, was an object of 
much solicitude to the more experienced actors, who be 
wildered her with their counsels of ‘‘ Lift your arms here, 
Full 
of the story thought, she was weaving her own picture as 
she saw it, when a woman dressed in deep black, who had 
been attentively regarding her from her fauteuil, rose and 
said distinctly and with fervor: ‘* Ladies and gentlemen, 
I beseech you, let that young girl alone ; she is the best 
artist of you all, and knows just what she is doing. That 
girl will be one of the first prima donnas of the world yet.” 


wave your hand there, bend this way and turn that.” 


The woman was Georges Sand 

The representation passed off with the greatest éclat, 
everything being done in a most recherché and luxurious 
style. At the supper which followed were such people as 
Balzac, Victor Dumas pére and fils, Girardin, 
Georges Sand, Dorval, &c. The girl in her teens imagined 
that all theatrical life was that ! 

Her first professional experience 
Changes in family fortunes made it seem wise to utilize the 
She was introduced by Lablache 


Hugo, 


was not so happy. 


great gifts of the girl. 
to Rossini, who gave her lessons for three years, made all 
her engagements, was, in fact, father and impresario in 
one, to such an extent that she was by many said to be 
his daughter, an idea to which a strong resemblance of the 
upper part of the face gave color. 

Her first public appearance was at Varese, near Milan, 
during a féte, where she sang six works for nothing, except 
to win approval and experience. After singing Verdi's 
Nabucco engagements were offered from every point. 

Beautiful, young and strictly guarded by her mother, 
who never left her till after her marriage, naturally admir- 
ers of all types were not lacking. While playing at Pavia, 
a university town, a venturesome young student caused 
more than ordinary anxiety to the mother. His definite 
expulsion was but a question of time and the source of deep 
hatred in the hot head of the young man, who it appears 
was of excellent family. One night in the shower of large 
bouquets which fell at the prima donna’s feet was a small 
one of white marguerites. The singer did not happen to 
handle them. Zhe maid who did died that night. 

Later, while resting one evening on the balcony of the 
hotel with her mother, a blow, struck against the wall be- 
hind them, caused them to turn. A dent had been made 
there by a sharp stone thrown from the bushes below, and 
which passed between the heads of the two women, The 
public frequently accompanied her from place to place for 
safety and police slept under the walls. 

One afternoon at a rehearsal of Linda di Chamounix one 
of those noble specimens of humanity known generally as 
who had made his way behind the 


an ‘‘elegant clubman,’ 
scenes, managed to hold converse with the young girl and 
with his other interesting discourse to make some sort of a 
declaration, one of those gentlemanly chefs d'’ceuvre of 
which men are so proud. The young singer, fired with in- 
dignation, denounced the *‘ elegant man” in loud voice be 
fore the whole company and in scathing words sent him 
about his business. 

The following night, just at the place in the representa- 
tion where this occurred, some hundred ladies of the city 
all wearing a flower as a signal, rose to their feet and led 
the audience in cries of indignation, sarcasm and reproach. 
The man was obliged to leave the town, never to return. 
Speaking about tradition and the delicacies of interpreta- 
tion of a creator's work Mme. de la Grange relates that 
although Meyerbeer considered his Prophéte compiete 
when he finished it he made many changes in movement 





tics and art (if it does not benefit some one), while 


and tempo after having seen it given. These changes he 
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made in his manuscript, and that manuscript the prima 
donna carried always with her. In place of dispute or ar- 
gument with manager or chef d’orchestre or comrade she 
brought out the credentials in the master’s hand, and had 
the revisions made there and then. 

A visit to Mme. de la Grange is like opening a musical 
treasure house—an exposition all the more agreeable that 
it is made without pose, without vaunt, without extolling 
of self, and without attempt to derogate the value of others. 
The woman has made fortunes in her life; but fate has 
robbed her of much. Of what she has she gives with lib- 
eral hand, evidently without thought of self. She has the 
love and esteem of all true artists, and is the mother friend 
of her pupils. 





Music in Milan. 
MILAN, December 6, 1896. 

ss NEASY lies the head that wears a crown,” 

as the proverb says, but this quite as thoroughly 
applies to the operatic artist who wins his or her glory by 
hard fought battles against the intrigues of impresarii, 
overcoming the prejudices of an ignorant public, the vam- 
pires in the shape of journalists and correspondents, who 
snarl at the artists’ heels until the golden bone is thrown to 
them ; the caprice and too often hatred of brother artists— 
surrounded by spoils, living in an atmosphere of jealousy, 
treachery and bribery, playing always a false part, and 
masking one’s soul to the world, scarcely revealing them- 
selves in their own home—and all this is borne, endured 
for the love of their art and for those moments of satisfac- 
tion when the conscience says ‘‘ Well done” and the soul 
grows strong and brave, waxingin struggle, until no storm 
or strife would seem strong enough to conquer it. 

It is this which should be considered when we go to the 
theatre and hasten to condemn an artist simply because 
she falls short of our ideal, or because we detect faults 
which our conceit will not tolerate. 

Do we find perfection in any branch of art or science? Is 
there any germ of humanity which ever reaches a state 
when progress calls a halt? Do we not forgive faults in 
our friends, and defend them against the cruel, sharp ar- 
rows the world sends home, seeking to ruin their honor, 
wealth, position, &c.? And why cannot humanity be dis- 
played for the artist? Because our own vanity, conceit 
and self-esteem are thereby made to suffer. Should we 
praise our brother artist we expect favor from his hands. 
If we condemn him we are happy in the thought that we 
have added to our own reputation by so doing. 

Perhaps I will appear to Tue Musicat Courter to 
have become a preacher, but I am disappointed and 
disyusted to find such narrow, petty minds in the same 
beings whose glorious voices vibrate the inspiration of 
musical genius. Artists in their hard struggles should 
stand together in brotherhood. Music is grand, but not 
the grandest way of expressing a noble soul. 

Be a king, win your battles, fly your flags and chant 
your victories, but don't forget the first principles of hu- 
manity. 

We have been having our annual Cavalleria Rusticana 
served by French chefs and Italian. I much prefer the 
latter, because it is Italian music and better adapted to the 
Italian temperament. Signora Terziane was the most suc- 
cessful Santusza of this season, confining herself to the 
refined, wronged, unhappy victim of 7urridu's caprice, 
making her vindictive scorn defend her honor though she 
should sacrifice ali else. Madame de Nuoyina in the same 
part was inclined to exaggerate, making herself to be feared 
rather than loved ; and then Signor Valero is such a re- 
fined, conservative artist (I am sure he would spare the 
life of a fly when he is not 7wrridu) that her interpreta- 
tion made him seem very ‘ henpecked” and pitiable. 
Her dramatic talents are tremendous. Her Navarraise 
was good, but her San/usza needs her careful thought and 
study. Signor Valero we have heard with Abbey & Grau 
and well know his ability. 

Signor Bertran, in the same part, showed a bright, well 
placed, Spanish voice to good advantage. He has a fine 
presence and artistic ability, much to commend and little 
to criticise. Bravo for Spain ! 

The artistic and financial success of the season has been 
made in presenting Miss Sibyl Sanderson to the Milan- 
ese public. She came here much heralded and had her 


name well placed in the musician’s mind, creating much 
anticipation and curiosity for Manon. We know Massenet, 
we have seen him repeatedly acknowledging loud applause 
behind the lights of the Lirico, and both the master and his 
masterpiece are much liked and appreciated, and last, but 
not least, was the young lady who has become the ideal in 
the celebrated work. 

That Miss Sanderson understood well what an undertak- 
ing she had before her I am well aware, for Milan criticism 
has much to do in strengthening or weakening the artist’s 
reputation. It is an old seat of judgment ; however, capa- 
ble and conscientious judges are sometimes wanting, but 
its prestige still remains, and a success in Milan is worth 
many in more prominent quarters of the globe. 

Miss Sanderson isan artist in both senses of the word— 
an actress and a singer. She is elegance and refinement 
personified. She takes no liberties with the vocal score, 
nor exaggerates her scena, to cater to the public’s igno- 
rance. Her interpretation is always high art, something 
that will always bear analysis and comparison, and leaves 
the satisfying impression that one has seen Manon Lescaut 
at her best. 

Vocally as well as histrionically she is richly endowed. 
A light soprano, of good quality, perfect intonation, good 
register, and after nature has done all this she has de- 
veloped her intelligence, and art has given its seal. Her 
mastery of the pronunciation of the Italian language, 
which she knew nothing of previous to her arrival, was a 
revelation to all. I needed no libretto to understand. Of 
course her costumes were very beautiful and her diamonds 
a fortune in themselves. But those money can always 
buy, and all the celebrities have them. They are a part of 
the mise en scéne, outside of the taste they demonstrate. 

She was also a success in the Phryné of Saint-Saéns, a 
short opera in two acts. But the opera is a comedy, and 
the music is rather too serious to make an interesting work 
of it. 

There are parts in it for soprano which are written in 
the tessitura of mezzosoprano, and, strangely enough, some 
of the highest leggiero singing also. Knowing so well Sam- 
son and Dalila, by the same composer, perhaps we ex- 
pected a work of similar perfection. 

Miss Sanderson was a perfect picture in all her trying 
costumes, and as she moved about the stage in her perfect 
simplicity of the maiden PAéryné, her girlish charms and 
artful coquetry dazzling the youthful lover, and subjecting 
as well the pompous statesman who scorns love’s fancy, 
bringing him to her feet and submission, the public watched 
and admired with keenest appreciation. Her tenor in 
Manon and Phryné, Signor Pandolfini, son of the cele- 
brated baritone, a handsome young man and a clever one, 
is not mature enough to undertake an opera of such vocal 
difficulties as Manon. His voice is of good quality, but 
badly managed and most unsteady in its emission. He 
needs much careful study, for a mezzo voce with such de- 
fects, and avibrato in his forte, will curtail his otherwise 
great capacity. Dufriche and Pini-Corsi were both admir- 
able in their allotted parts, though the latter in Phryné 
was not so careful in his interpretation as he should have 
been in handling a new part and a foreign subject. 

Miss Sanderson, I much regret, said good-bye to us last 
night with the last performance of Manon. The theatre 
was crowded, and applause most hearty and prolonged. 

Basket after basket of laurel wreaths and floral contribu- 
tions were brought on to her while acknowledging her en- 
core in the second act, marring the performance, but on 
the last night that is pardonable. Her voice was as fresh 
and more powerful than I ever heard it before, and the 
Italians howled with joy. 

Amid the confusion I wanted to hoist an American flag 
and have the band play Yankee Doodle, for there are so 
inany thousand of us that play our chips with Orpheus and 
lose that this victory carried inspiration with it. 

G. E. D. 





Frau Wette’s New Fairy Opera.—Frau Wette, 
of Cologne, the sister of Englebert Humperdinck, who 
wrote the libretto for her brother's opera, Hansel and 
Gretel, has just finished a new fairy opera, to which she 
has herself written the music as well as the libretto. The 
work will shortly be given in Cologne. It is called The 
King of the Frogs. 


Richard Wagner’s Unprinted Over- 
tures. 





By WituraM Taprert. 


HE number of unprinted works by the Bayreuth 

master is considerable. Most of them are to be found 

in the archives of the house Wahnfried, some are 

scattered here and there, others lost. In Wagner’s notes 

two overtures of his earliest creative period are mentioned, 
To the Bride of Messina and C major 6-8 time. 

When I asked the composer about these firstlings of his 
genius he replied that he had lost all recollection of them. 
Only a third vanished score dimly lingered in his memory, 
the B flat major overture. He speaks of this work in the 
Autobiographical Sketches (1848.) Heinrich Dorn per- 
formed it as entr’'acte music in the Leipsic Theatre. 
Wagner describes this event with much humor and char- 
acterizes the B flat major overture as the culminating point 
of his follies. 

‘* Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony would be a Pleyel sonata 
compared to his overture with its wonderful combina- 
tions,” he said. ‘‘ I was especially pained during the per. 
formance by a kettledrum note in for/issémo, which re- 
curred through the whole overture regularly every four 
bars. The public, at first astonished at the persistency of 
the tympanist, passed intoa state of unconcealed displeas- 
ure, and then into astate of merriment that deeply grieved 
me. This first performance of a work composed by me 
left on me a great impression . 

Heinrich Dorn, in Schumann's Neue Zeitschrift fir 
Musik, 1888, wrote : 

**T can still remember well how Wagner brought his first 
overture to me at Leipsic (B flat major 6-8) and begged for 
its performance in the theatre. The performance really 
took place. During the rehearsals the orchestra nearly 
went to pieces with laughter, and the public in the evening 
looked melancholy and astounded. But there was some- 
thing in this composition which compelled my respect, and 
I consoled the visibly depressed author with my conviction 
of afuture.” At Dorn’s suggestion, Herlosssohn in 7he 
Comet, Vol. V., gave a brief laudatory notice which has 
been looked for but, it seems, has not yet been found. 

Wagner relates that he intended to write his score with 
three colors of ink, red for the strings, green for the wood- 
wind, and black for the brasses. Dorn states positively 
that it was so written. The beautiful autograph (in 8vo 
form) was before his eyes for thirty years. Wagner once 
remarked that these three colors had a symbolic meaning. 
The score is unfortunately not in existence. The perform- 
ance was a Christmas gift for Wagner, as it took place on 
December 24, 1830. 

A year later, December 23, 1831, Dorn displayed his in- 
terest in his young protégé in a similar fashion. Wagner 
had, in the meantime, taken a thorough course of study un- 
der Weinlig, cantor of St. Thomas’ Church, and on Septem- 
ber 26 completed a new concert overture (D minor), which 
was revised November 4 ; it was played at the theatre, but 
seems to have called for no further attention (original score 
at Bayreuth). I annex the two chief melodies : 


Examp te I. 


a, Allegro con br.o. 
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In February, 1832, Raupach’s Hohenstaufen drama King 
Enzio was given on the Leipsic stage. Rosalie Wagner 
played the leading female part, Lucia de Viadagolz. 
Wagner ascribed to his sister’s influence the performance 
of his music to the piece by Capellmeister Dorn. At first 
the composer’s name was suppressed, but later, probably 
about March 16, it was announced. The autograph score 
at Wahnfried has the following: ‘‘ R. S. Court Theatre, 
Leipsic, Friday, March 16, 1832. King Enzio, historical 
drama in 5 acts, by E. Raupach. The overture and 
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finale music in Act V. newly composed ~ Richard 
Wagner.” 

In August, 1886,the undated and imperfect sketch (three 
and one-quarter pages) was sold in Berlin, while Darm- 
stadt possesses the written out parts for string instruments, 
two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two fagotti, and for four 
horns, two trumpets and two kettledrums. There is also 
a separate part for ‘‘ guitar,” the accompaniment to the 
melodramatic delivery of two songs in the first act, one re- 
cited by Zucéa, the other by King Enzio. (Raupach pre- 
scribed the use of a lute. Wagner then, as thirty years 
later inthe Meistersinger, got out of the difficulty by em- 
ploying the guitar as a substitute.) The chief motives of 
the overture are : 

Exampve II. 
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At the same time Wagner, who was then not quite nine- 
teen years old, had the high honor of seeing his name in 
the program of the Sixteenth Subscription Concert, No. 
1 Overture by Richard Wagner. The exacting public of 
the Gewandhaus seems to have received ‘‘ kindly” the 
is the one that has lately 
The “Z 
it consisted of 


major overture with fugue. (It 
given rise to lots of newspaper paragraphs. 
Wagner-find ” 
parts written out by a copyist.) 
quoted biographical sketch writes 
and its success, ‘‘In the year (of study under 
Weinlig) I composed an overture on the model of Bee- 
thoven, and it was played in one of the Leipsic Gewandhaus 
It must have been 


Zurich 
was scarcely worth noticing ; 
Wagner 
respecting this work 


in the above- 


same half 


concerts with encouraging applause.” 
previously played in Leipsic, for in another passage he re- 
marks, ‘‘ 1 stand well with the orchestral society Euterpe, 
which has already voluntarily performed in the old Schiitz- 
enhaus a rather figured concert overture.” 

The overture was repeated April 30, 1832, in the ‘* Musi- 
cal Academy,” which Mathilde Royal Saxon 
chamber singer, gave in the Gewandhaus. The report, 
dated Leipsic, April 18, in the 4//gemeine Mustkalische 
Zeitung of May 2, is throughout very kind to the indus- 
trious composer: ‘‘In general our young men display 
their powers in the line of composition 
torily. We had great pleasure in hearing a new overture of 
a very young composer, Herr Richard Wagner. It re- 
ceived full, deserved appreciation ; 
ises much, the work is not only 4/ing end, it possesses mind, 
and is finished with care and skill, 
cessful striving after that which is worthiest and best.” On 
September 18, 1877, he sent me the parts to Berlin, as for 
special reasons the master wished to have a performance 
in the Concerthaus under Bilse. On November 30, 1877— 
Wagner evening—the overture appeared for the first time 
on the program. To obviate any further sensational! “ dis- 
I note down the chief themes. 
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most 


coveries ” 


ExampLe III. 


a. Largo maestoso. 
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the young man prom- 


burg cogdienbaitiate: Stage manager Wilhelm Schmale 
had written the text. This New Year's cantata consists of 
an overture: and several choral movements. In the alle- 
gretto with chorus after the overture the composer used 
the andante of his C major symphony (performed January | 
10, 1833, in the Leipsic Gewandhaus). This piece was also | 
performed on May 22, 18738, in the old theatre at 
with a new text. The title is ‘‘ Kiinstlerweihe Novelle 
{amendment ?], by Peter Cornelius, to a youthful work of 
Richard Wagner, with living pictures after Bonaventura 
Genelli.” Wagner's autograph of the cantata was seen by 
me at Bayreuth, The most important motives are 


EXxampLe IV. 
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Theodor Apel, 


Wagner was a 


In May, 1835, a drama by Christopher 
Columbus, was performed in Magdeburg. 
friend of the Leipsic poet and wrote an overture to the 
piece.* The date of this performance is not known to me. 
On May 25, 1835, 
‘*new” in the program of the singer Levia Gerhardt (Leip- 
sic, Gewandhaus). Dorn writes from Riga (Vewe 
schrift fiir Mustk, July 24, 1838) about two overtures which 


the Columbus overture was set down as 


Leit- 


| Wagner had had produced there, Rule Britannia and 
Columbus 
‘* These compositions, particularly the second, consisted 


conception and the 


could call nothing 


of very heterogeneous parts. The 
it was carried out we 
beautiful thoughts, 


style in which 


else than Beethovenish, bold 


great, 


| rhythmic phrases, the melody less predominant, the work- 


| wearisome, 


satisfac- | 


manship broad and in heavy masses, the length almost 
but on the other hand the external work highly 
Iam only stating the naked 
work in 


modern, almost Bellini-ish. 
truth when I say that two valve 
Columbus the parts for 
a half closely written pages, and to us a proportionate use 


trumpets are at 


| of all other means of producing sensational and spectacu- 


with evident and suc- | 


‘I hurriedly wrote for a festival performance on New | 


1835, a piece of music which gave general 
So writes Wagner in the days of his Magde- 


Year's day, 
pleasure.” 


Such a union of shell and kernel may not be 


and 


lar effects. 
: here at least it was a failure, gave one 


in the 


inconceivable 
the impression of a Hegelian expressing himself 
style of Heine.” 


Bayreuth | 


F 





which together fill thirteen and | 


When Wagner left Riga for Paris he took his Columbus | 


It was played there on February 4, 
Schlesinger. The 


overture with him. 
1841, in a concert given by the publisher 
French critic Blanchard spoke kindly of calling the 
overture ‘‘the work of an artist with great, clearly cut 
ideas," and praises the familiarity of the composer with 
the resources of modern instrumentation. Only the domi- 
The score brings it 
six trum- 


nating brass wes disagreeable to him. 
forward everywhere. There are four horns, 
pets (!), three trombones. Among the parts which I have 
serpent.” Wagner had stricken that word 
After the per- 
his paper the following 


seen was one for ‘ 
out and written contrafagotto. 

formance Schumann published in 
In the ninth concert which M. Schlesinger gave, 
to his subscribers there was performed 
overture by Richard Wagner, a 


Parisian 


notice: ** 
on February 4, 
among other things an 
Saxon, if we mistake not, who seemed for a good while to 
have fallen out of sight, but who now, to our delight, again 
appears actively at work.” do not know whether Wag- 


in Bohemia, Wagner 


This song 


*In the summer of 1832, during his sojourn 
set to music, in Pravonia, a poem by Apel, Glockenténe 


is, it seems, lost. 


er's autograph exists, there is a copy in my collection. 


Three motives from the score must suffice here. 


EXxamrP_e V. 


a. Allegro molto agtato 
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28, 1837, from Kénigsberg to 
‘This is the only spot 


J. Feski wrote on March 
the Neue Zeitschrift fir 
where young composers can, without risk, have their new 
works most speedily performed. We heard this year an 
overture by Gervais and one by Richard Wagner.” Inthe 
same journal of August 29, 1837, there is some correspond 
from Kénigsberg, dated the end of July, and signed 
it said: ** Musikdirek- 
, who Schuberth's place, has 
as reported for family reasons. He was 
His com- 


Musthk 


ence 
M. (Magister) Hahnbiichn, 
tor Wagner came to fill L 


in which 


already left us : 
here too short a time to display his talent fully. 
positions, of which I heard one overture and saw another, 
Many men are equally clear in their 
others must first work their 


The latter, 


show a peculiar gift 


character and in their works; 


way through a chaos of passion it must be con- 


fessed, attain higher results.” 

The two overtures he mentions 
national airs and Rule Britannia with the English national 
Polonia, at all events, was composed at Kénigs- 
I believe 


are Polonia on Polish 
air. The 
berg, and performed there for the first time; yet, 
that it, at least in part, had its origin in Leipsic, as a ren- 
dering of the impressions which the numerous Polish fugi- 
July revolution, found their way to 
This assumption seems con- 
from Wagner's The 
Work and reads: ‘* Polish 
emigrants, proud, who charmed me 
and filled me with deep pity for the sad fate of their coun- 


tives who, after the 
made upon Wagner. 
the 
Mission 


Leipsic 
following 
of My 


courageous figures, 


firmed by passage 


Life, which 


try, were personally known to me.’ 

The score of the Polonia overture is not to be found, I 
Bayreuth. A copy, however, compiled from 
parts is in my possession. The greater part of the 
seven folio pages, was sold by auction 


believe, in 
the 
autograph sketch, 
at Berlin in 1889. 
chief motives 


The following example contains three 
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In the autobiographical sketch of 1843 we find: “* The 
was utterly lost as far as 
concerns my art by the pettiest cares. I wrote only one 
overture, Rule Britannia.” I saw the sketch at Bayreuth ; 
Wagner had written on it with pencil ** Composed 1836, 
Kénigsberg.” What has become of the score? The com- 
poser sent it from Paris (1841) to the Philharmonic om 


year that I passed in Kénigsberg 
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of London, with the hope that it would be performed. 
This was returned not prepaid, and Wagner in his poverty 
could not pay the postage, and refused the package. 
Thirty years ago the parts were in possession of the Puaff- 
hold Music Corps, Dresden, lacking only that for the valve 
trumpet. The leaves were handed to Chamber Musician 
Riihimann, who left them lying in the theatre on the very 
evening when the house burned up. Luckily the old 
copyist, Kar! Mehner, 1867, had compiled a score which I 
bought from him in 1878. Rule Britannia was, as Dorn 
bears witness, played at Riga under Wagner's own direc- 
tion, probably in the earlier months of the year 1838. I 
do not know of any other performances. I will conclude 
my article with three melodies from the score : 
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Jean de Reszke as Siegfried. 

¥ is certain that one of Wagner's masterpieces 

was exhibited on Wednesday night in a remarkable 
manner, it is equally certain that the magnificent au- 
dience was unusually affected. No one could fail to recog- 
nize, to admire, even to wonder at the versatility of the 
Polish brothers, the adaptability of their evident genius to 
novel réles, their vanishing absorption in their characters. 
They are a splendid twain, and, when they occur together, 
the transparent freedom of their mutual affection from the 
usual taint of jealousy inspires the audience with a sensa- 
tion apart from conventional emotions. 

Of the two Edouard must by musicians be adjudged the 
better musician. With his voice but one minor fault can 
be found—-that it is too rollicking, too jovial for the serious 
parts of the current Italian and French operas with their 
light orchestral support. It was indeed a most joyful sur- 
prise to find that the more severe and ponderous accom- 
paniments of the Wagner cycle acted as a corrective and 
imparted a certain serious force to his rotund tones. The 
Wanderer was wellnigh perfect ; he had hit upon the true 
artistic mean, the golden mean between the extreme de- 
mands, extreme and necessarily somewhat conflicting, of 
the text and the tune, between the lyric claims and the 
dramatic insistence. With Edouard the tempo is never 
broken, though sometimes effectively strained. As much 
cannot be said of Jean. 

This somewhat precipitates the discussion of the famous 
tenor, whose merits are many and whose faults are few, 
but the faults are serious ones. The most assertive, the 
most obtrusive one is found in the voice itself; nay, not in 
the vocal organs, but in their management; yea, both in 
the organs and in their mode of control. 

For every new hearing enforces more stringently the 
conviction that this shining artist has the inarticulating 
parts, the muscles and cartilages of the larynx, neither of 
the heroic nor of the lyric tenor, but of that unfortunate, 
that leaden mean between the tenor and the veritable bari- 
tone. He who indites has such a left-handed gift himself 
and can sing a tenor réle to the deception of his listeners ; 
but the outlay of faucial strength is suicidal. It brings in 
its immediate wake two terrible effects ; the one is speedy 
exhaustion, the other the inability to produce delicate varia- 
tions of power. The transposition to a key even a single 
degree lower would make almost everything sight. But 
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there is the rub! The melody transposed cannot give the 
réle its proper and expected effect. Its absolute pitch, de- 
cided by the composer, is needed to produce the general 
sensation he has intended, especially in regard to intensity. 

And it is a curious fact, acoustically explicable, that 
the notes from C sharp to F, the very ones on which the 
true tenor must largely dwell to incite the most intense 
emotions, cannot be cultivated to acquire the real tenor 
quality unless the vocal organs are of the tenor calibre. 
For these notes may be made both full and intense by the 
genuine tenor primo, not by the tenor secondo or baritone. 
The vocal cords are too large.° When stretched to the 
pitch of the tenor they are too tense, too stiff to allow their 
inner edges to vibrate freely and produce those higher and 
discordant overtones, or partial tones which, for some 
occult and mysterious reason, invest the voice with the 
charm of intensity and qualify it for tragic expression. 
Such heavier voices can attain the pitch of the pure tenor, 
but cannot maintain it without evident effort, without an 
exertion which disenchants the hearer. This patent 
struggle is referable mainly to the respiratory organs. 
Literally, actually, the cords are blown into the state of 
sufficierit tension for the higher tones; but the audience 
soon wearies of the sight and sound of such wearying 
tasks. 

This is the case of the elder de Reszké. The symptoms 
are many. No one, for some reasons, has heard him di- 
minish a high tone without its degeneration toward huski- 
ness. Physiologically the pressure of breath must be 
lessened to lessen the vocal volume; at that instant the 
higher overtones disappear, and the cords fall a trifle 
apart. Dullness and even huskiness result ; and the one 
unpardonable sin, unforgivable at any rate by American 
audiences, is perforce committed. The voice drops a very 
trifle; it sags at its close; not enough to be called dis- 
tinctly out of tune, but enough to impair the artistic finish 
of the note—the “vanish,” as Dr. Rush used to call it. 
This is one of the faintest and finest touches of a culti- 
vated style, the quick though graduated decrescendo to a 
terminal tone. In this vocal grace Patti excelled all singers 
in memory. 

This grievous delinquency was far more noticeable last 
year than this. The reason appears to be that our beloved 
Jean now seldom essays a diminuendo above the tenor E 
flat, but substitutes therefor a sort of gasp, produced, 
physiologically, by suddenly closing the cords and then 
bursting them apart with an ‘‘ugh" sound. The reader 
will readily recognize the sound from this rough descrip- 
tion. It is an effect sometimes employed by nearly all 
singers to express intense emotion, but it should be heard 
very rarely. 

It just now appears to be a favorite comment that the 
de Reszkés have with wonderful facility changed their 
French or Italian mode of singing to the German mode, 
but that is anerror. If there be a distinguishing feature 
of Italian singing it is its pure and strict legato, its steady 
flow of sound, unbroken except for dramatic effects. The 
German more commonly, more frequently breaks this 
flow; he ricochets from one note to another and touches 
briefly the last note of a phrase. This, however, has al- 
ways been the style of the de Reszkés ; it was as patent in 
Romeo as in Siegfried, in Faust asin Walther. 

Again, the Italian mode deals more in runs and trills, 
and such feats are still legitimate in any mode See how 
frequently the master uses the trill in the orchestra, some- 
times as a culminating effect. That beautiful Am Stillen 
Herd in Die Meistersinger, rivaling in loveliness the more 
famous Preislied, has a penultimate trill for its final climax. 
Did Jean de Reszké take due advantage of this artistic 
chance? Not atall. He made no nearer approach to a trill 
than did Eames in the famous quintet, when she simply 
aspirated the one note, with no pretense of attempting the 
expected two of the genuine shake. Only once that can be 
remembered has the Polish tenor essayed a genuine trill, 
and that was in Les Huguenots. It was a sorry success 
and was not repeated ! 


The Wagnerian vocal scores abound in rapid recitatives 
which have a single short note for each single syllable. 
The true tenor’s shorter cords are easily stretched and 
adjusted for each new vowel and degree. But the second 
tenor or tenor-baritone requires more time for the some- 
what unnatural elevation of the phrase than the tempo 
allows. The consonating and the compressed vibrations 
which give the voice its flooding sound, its efflorescence, 
cannot be so suddenly added and the quality cannot be 
rich, luscious and piquant. It is not even hard enough, 
vibrant enough to compel attention, but must remain some- 
what spread and dissipated in spite of the severest efforts 
and the closest attention. Nor has Jean de Reszké the 
wonderful mezza voce of Campanini or even, at the very 
same degrees of pitch, of Victor Maurel. His fsano sing- 
ing is simply soft singing, a very different thing from the 
mezza voce form, which somewhat approaches the falsetto 
form while avoiding its effeminacy. Physiologically the 
Adam's apple, or larynx, is somewhat loosened from the 
cervical spine, thereby depriving the voice of its harder, 
more piercing quality. To gain the mezza voce is a study 
by itself. 

When the tremendous hampering of an inadequate voice 
has once been recognized no further fault can be found. 
The conception of the part was very fine and fell but little 
below that of Alvary or of Neimann. The real tenoric 
beauty of Vogel’s fading voice presented a charm not 
found in either of the other three, for Neimann as well as 
de Reszké first sang as a baritone. But Alvary must be 
given the palm, although de Reszké undoubtedly belongs 
among the Majores. It is to be hoped that the latter will 
never strive to achieve success as 7Zannhduser, for the réle 
lies at least an average full degree above Szeg/ried or 
Lohengrin and nearly ruined Alvary’s reputation. In- 
deed, Zannhduser should not be classed with Lohengrin, 
but should be given a place of its own midway between 
Rienzi and Lohengrin. It was written before Wagner had 
learned practically the limitations of the tenor throat. 

In Krauss, under Damrosch, we shall hear the Simon 
pure tenor with its apparently effortless outpouring of 
luscious vocal volume. And what is it that distinguishes 
the opera from the theatre or from the symphony concert ? 
Is it not voice? Can any skill in acting, any beautiful 
raiment or charm of person or manner, or even any mar- 
velous music, atone for the inadequate or ill-suited voice 
that attempts to render it? When de Reszké in the prize 
song sheerly funked the climacteric A natural, clipping it 
of two-thirds of its value, ending it with that ugly gasp 
and, to save himself, entering upon the following note so 
far in advance that the whole orchestra jarred in its rhythmic 
progress ; when even an earlier G natural was allowed but 
one batonic beat instead of two, and when in the next 
measure two majestically proceeding quarter notes were 
exchanged forthe more trivial dotted quarter and eighth to 
the loss of a lovely subordinate orchestral voice—when all 
these faults at critical junctures were committed, should 
they pass unnoticed because the natural voice is pitched 
too low ? 

Such organs display their most grateful powers in force- 
ful strains, as in the second act of Siegfried, when the 
wealth of voice was positively unexpected. The forge 
music was not so well sung, for the incessant action of the 
hero would not permit him to concentrate every power of 
body and attention upon the higher tones, which were 
sometimes nearly inaudible in consequence. The heavier 
orchestration is warranted by the words, which are 
warranted by the critical situation. To become duly para 
mount, to compel attention and give the musical sensibili- 
ties their fullest enjoyment, the voice must declaim aloft 
with volume and a thrilling intensity; but its limits have 
been set by mother Nature and cannot be transcended by 
any violence of physical force. 

It is in this vital regard that the full tide of Jean de 
Reszké’s lyric eloquence falls short of the high-water marks 
of Manhattan experience. When the heavy waves of choral 
and orchestral melopoea are at their fullest height and 
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needing the capping climax of an outright tenoric out- 
burst, it comes not, and it cannot come. With all his fi- | 
nesse, with all the delicatessen of the vocal feast which this 
most talented artist spreads before us, the piece de résist- 
ance is too often lacking ; the climax surrenders to an anti- 
climax. Joun Howarp. 
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Il. 


| you letter and message and the double portrait! My mind | 


ENDENICH, September 18, 1834 

apse CLARA—What joyfal tidings have you 

again sent me, that Heaven has given you a fine boy, 
and in June, that dear Marie and Elise played for you on 
your birthday Bi/dern aus Osten to your and my surprise. 
Brahms, to whom you will present friendly and respectful 
greetings, settled down at Diisseldorf—what joyful tid- 
ings! If you wish to know which is the dearest name to 
me, you can guess it, the Unforgettable! It has given me 
pleasure to hear that the complete Collected Writings, and 
the violoncello concerto, the violin fantasie which 
Joachim plays toa key, and the Fugette have appeared. 
Can you, as you so kindly offer, send me one or the other? 
If you write to Joachim, greet him forme. What have 
Brahms and Joachim composed? Is the Overture to Ham- 
let (by Joachim) published? Has he finished his other? 
You write that you give lessons in the piano class. Who 
are the pupils now, and which are the best? Are you not 


exerting yourself too much, dear Clara? 
Evening, 8 o’clock 


I have just come hack from Bonn and a visit to Beetho- 
ven’s statue, with which I am always enraptured. As I 
stood before it the organ in the Minster church was play- 
ing. I am now much stronger and look much younger 
than when I was in Diisseldorf. Now I would like to ask 
you something, that you write to Dr. Peters to give me 
the money I want at times, and you repay him. Often 
poor people beg from me, and then I am grieved. In other 
respects my life is quieter than it was. How utterly dif- 
ferent it once was! Give me some information of our 
relatives, friends, male and female, in Cologne, Leipzig, 
Dresden and Berlin, of Woldemar, Dr. Hiirtel—you know | 
them all. 

I should like to remind you of many things, of past | 
happy days, of our travels in Switzerland, of Heidelberg, 
Lausanne, of Vevey, of Chamouny ; then of our journey | 
to The Hague, where you performed most astonishingly ; | 
then of the journey to Antwerp and Brussels; then of the | 
music festival at Diisseldorf, where my Fourth Symphony | 
for the first time, and on the third day my A minor con- | 
certo, were played by you so nobly with brilliant applause, 
the Rhine overture performed with less brilliant success. 
Do you remember, too, how in Switzerland the Alps | 
showed themselves in all their splendor for the first time, 
the driver broke into a sharp trot and you were rather | 
frightened? About all our travels, even those which I | 
made as scholar and student, I made short notes ; or, | 
much better, will you do me the pleasure of sending me a 
volume of your diary and, perhaps, a copy of the love | 


lines I'sent you from Vienna to Paris? Have you still the 
little double portrait (by Rietschel, in Dresden)? You 
would make me very happy if you have. Then I wish 
that you would tell me the children’s birthdays. ‘They are 
in the little blue book. 
Now I intend to write to M. and E. (Marie and Elise), 
who wrote to me so affectionately. 
Adieu, dearest Clara, forget me not ; write soon to your 
Rowert. 
Ill, 
ENDENICH, September 26, 1854 
What pleasure, dear Clara, have you again given me by 


(phantasie) was very much confused by my many sleepless 


nights ; now I see you again in your noble, serious linea- | 


ments. 

What you write about —— pleases me very much, So 
too about Brahms and Joachim and the compositions of 
both. It surprises me that Brahms is studying counter- 
point, which does not look like him. Joachim's three 
pieces, for piano and viola, I should like to know ; do you 
remember Lewschen, for violin and piano, that frighttul 
piece? Many regards to Woldemar. 

The picture of Brahms, by Laurens, I can still recall, but 
not my own. Thanks for telling me the children's birth- 
days. What sponsors were there for the smallest, and in 


what church were they baptized? Write more about the | 


children and yourself, my fondly loved Clara. 
Your Rosert. 


IV. 
ENDENICH, October 10, 1854 


Dearest CLakA—What a joyful message have you again | 


sent me! Your letter with Julie’s, the composition of 
Brahms, on the theme you varied, and the three volumes of 
A. B.’s (Arnim Brentano) Wanderhorn, my favorite book, 


from which I composed much, and especially the Wenn ich 


ein Voglein war, inserted in Genovefa. Do. you remem- 
ber how Golo always sings more boldly and to the Lied 
in other tunes? 

I thank you from my heart for the transcript of the little 
verses I sent you from Vienna to Paris. The palindrome of 
Roma (Amor) still pleases me very much. I have often 
wished that you heard me fAhantasiren on the piano. 
These are my best hours. I must learn to know the varia- 
tions by Brahms better. I am writing to him myself. 

Could I perhaps, by your kindness, get the manuscript of 
the Gesdnge der Frihe to look at once more? How about 
the publication of the Concertstiick in D with orchestra, 
that you played with such wonderful beauty in Amster- 
dam, and of the second Spanish Liederspiel ? 

Now, dear Clara, receive my congratulations on the rec- 
ognition in Holland; it is the oldest diploma that I re- 


ceived. If you write to Verhulst give him my regards. | 


Who is Herr Lindhalt? I believe I have seen him in 
Diisseldorf. He did not say much, but seemed to have a 
good deal in him. I remember Herr Grimm, too, very 


| well; we were always with Brahms and Joachim in the 


railroad restaurant (in Hanover). Give my respects to 
him, and, before all, to Friiulein Leser too. I am writing 
myself to Brahms, and also to Marie and Julie. My walks 
are still to Bonn, to refresh myself with the charming view 


| toward the Liebengebirge. Do you still know how we 
climbed the Drachenfels and met a worthy clergyman? 
We have hard work to get up the stream to the island of 
Nonnenwerth. Now farewell, dear Clara ; my regards to 
all who remember me. Your Roper. 





V. 

OCTOBER 12, 1834 
I have just received your last affectionate letter with the 
| daguerreotype of Marie, who is always floating through my 
| memory. Accept my thanks also for the cigars and for the 
| fourth volume of the Wonderhorn. 1 think a good deal of 
the English Chess Book, and it amuses me to solve some 
still unsolved problems. I admire more and more the 
Brahms Variations. Will you hand to him the following 
letter. Iam glad that we have news of Becker in Freiberg 
| and have the prospect of receiving news from Hiirtel about 
the thematic catalogue of my compositions. I must also 
say to you how your variations enchant me more and more, 
and remind me of your. noble playing of yours and mine 
I think with pleasure of the poem to you, dear Clara, in my 
writings,and of the August day, where * * * in asequence 
of days Clara, Aurora, Eusebius follow each other, and I 
sent you by Becker my betrothal ring. Do you remember 
Blankenberg, where I let you search for a diamond ring in 
a bouquet and you lost one of the diamonds in Disseldorf 

and somebody found it? These are happy recollections. 
Write to me, dear Clara, more about the children, Lud- 
wig always found difficulty in speaking, but I did not know 
it in Ferdinand's case. Write soon, and always such cheer- 

ful news. Your, with old and new love, devoted 
Roper. 


V1. 
{From a letter of November 27, 18.) 

The Variations by Johannes charmed at once after a first 
perusal, and after deeper acquaintance charm me more 
and more. I am still writing to Brahms myself. Is his 
portrait by De Laurens still hanging in my study? He is 
one of the loveliest and most talented young men. I re- 
call with delight the grand impression he made at first by 
his C major sonata, and later by his F sharp sonata and 
the scherzo in E flat minor. Oh, could I but hear them 
again! So would I his ballades ! 


VIl. 
JANUARY 6, 1835. 


I would thank you, my Clara, especially for the Awns/ 
lerbrief and Johannes for the sonata and ballades. | 
know them now. The sonata—I remember to have heard 
it once by him—and so deeply conceived, all through full 
of genius, depth, heart, all interwoven. And the ballades 
| —-the first wonderful, quite new; only the depfpio mori 
| mento, as in the second,I do not understand. Is it not 
too quick? The conclusion beautifully peculiar! The 
second, how different, how manifold, rich in fancy and mo- 
tion; magic sounds are in it. The conclusion, bass F 
| sharp, seems to introduce the third ballade. How shall 
we call it? Damonish? Very grand, and how it grows 
weirder, more and more, after the pp. or the trio ; this itself 
| quite divine, and the return to the main theme and the 
conclusion. Has this ballade, my Clara, made the same 
impression haply on you? Inthe fourth ballade how beau- 
tiful that the strange first melody tone at the conclusion 
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WILLIAM H. 


\HERWOOD 


a 
Address MAX ADLER, Manager, 


240 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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GODOWSKY 


LAST SEASON IN AMERICA. 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, 
82 Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


ANNA LANKOW, 


"Vocal Instruction, 


GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 
BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


Oldest Established Music Publishing 
House. 








FOUNDED 1719 IN LEIPZIG. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 389 E. 19th Street 





BERTHA S. BUCKLIN, Solo Violinist. 
LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, Solo 'Cellist. 


Mrs. BLANCHE PAVILLE, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


THE EUTERPE TRIO. 
adn 133 West 84th Street, New York. 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, 


The Greatest Boy Violinist, 
18 OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Por terms, dates, &c., address 
8S. HARTMANN, care of THe Musica, Couner, New York. 


MISS INEZ GRENELLI, 


oan PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 








For terms, dates, etc., address direct 
155 West 66th St., New York 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


PiANIST AND TEACHER, 
136 Fifth Ave., WHEW YORK. 


Director of the Central School of Musical Art, 
Hancock St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


Analytical Recitals. 





Sonata Readings. 


Louis V. SAAR, 
With the National Conservatory. 
MENDELSSOHN PRIZE 1890. VIENNA TONKONSTLER PRIZE 1892. 








“I recommend Mr. L. Saar as a most excellent teacher of 
musica! theory, especially of its higher branches.’ 
MUNICH, 1. RHEINBERGER. 


Address STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 


Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, and 
of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. James’ Hall, 
Covent Garden, etc., concerts, and Professor of 
Artistic Singing, London, England, 


_ Veoal Studio, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, New York. 


CLEMENTINO DE-MACCHI, 


Concert Pianist. 
Por terms dates, &c., address 


DE-MACCHI’S MUSIC STUDIO, 


119 East 02d Street, New York City. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 


— MAKERS OF THE — 
*Gemiinder Art”’ Violins, 
**Gemiinder Solo”’ Mandolins and Guitars. 
Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 
Send fer new Catalogue. 42 East 23d St., New York. 


Katherine Bloodgood, 


CONTRALTO, 
123 West 30th Street, New York City. 

















ELEANORE MEREDITH, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 


ADDRESS: 
9 West 2ist Street, New York. 





hovers between minor and major, and itty remains in 
minor! Now away to overtures and symphonies! Does 





RICCARDO RICCI, 


BASSO, 





i 22 > ‘ ? 
this not please you better, my Clara, than the organ : A Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London, the Roy al 


Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and of “The Bostonians,” 


symphony or an opera has an enthusiastic effect, and at- 
begs to announce that he has 


tracts great attention, brings one forward quickest, and 
also all one’s other compositions. 
Kind regards to Johannes and the children, and you, my 


Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
At 106 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK. 





heart's dearest, remember of your—with all old love— 
devoetd RoBeER1 
Trials of Orchestral Conductors. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
REGRET very much to be compelled once more 
to ask your kind indulgence for some space in your 





~ uote, GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


The contralto. 
ADDRESS 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th St, or 965 Park Ave., New York. 





is an adroit fellow who is trying his level best to air his | 
ignorance at my expense, in fact, trying to annihilate me, 
and as even a worm -will turn when trodden upon, so I 
cannot resist the temptation of making another effort to | 
set this man straight. 


valued paper ; but perhaps you know out in Detroit there | 
| 
| 


PAUL LISTEMANN, FRANZ LISTEMANN, 


Violin Virtuoso. Violoncello Virtuoso. 


CONCERTS, RECITALS and CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Limited Number of Pupils accepted. 


My first article on the crude state of musical affairs in | Studio: 118 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





Detroit happily has had the effect of toning down the 


arrogance of this self-imposed critic, and I hope that this e e e 
effort will compel him to hide his head like an ostrich. University School of Music 


The statement that it takes a good workman to work with 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


poor tools is a step in the right direction, for thereby is | arperro JonAs, Head of Piano Department 


admitted that the material was as inferior as I stated it to | 


GARDNER S. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal Department 
HERMANN A. ZEITZ, Head of Violin Department 


be. The article appearing in your last issue at least is | sena for Calendar and particulars to 


honored with a signature, and now everybody knows it to 


ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director. 





be Mr. Wolcott. The name of Wolcott will do as well as 
any other. 
personal acquaintanceship, his name not appearing on 
my list of members, neither does it appear on a list I 
have of the former society, when The Messiah was so 
admirably given in 1892. 

However, we will let that pass, as he undoubtedly at- 
tended some of the rehearsals. It is really gratifying 


I haven't the pleasure of this gentleman's The New York School of Opera and Oratorio 
. > i 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - Directer. 


The only Special School devoted to the study of Opera and Oratorio 
try. 


in this country. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 1805-06. 





tonote that he was one of those who prophesied at the ° 
outstart that the Oratorio Society would not be a success. Broad Sirael Conservatory Of Masit 
’ 


It is mainly due to the influence of those mysterious and 
enthusiastic prophets who decried the possibility of an 
oratorio society in Detroit, even before the first reharsal 
took place, that the project failed to come up to my stand- 
ard of requirements. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, DirecrTor, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 








This gentleman, in speaking of artistic interpretation, 


says: ‘‘ The work in hand should beam in a Lane eg 
eyes and facial expression!'’ Really, I congratulate Mr. 6W or 0 6 6 () usic, 


Walcott on his clever and happy inspiration, and thank | 
him for his valued suggestion. When I seriously sme 
to think over the preceding sentence, this is an ideal re- | 
quirement for a conductor who hopes to succeed in 
oratorio work in that city. The singers could thereby 


128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
All Branches of Music Taught. 
Terms from $15.00 upward per Quarter. 

Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 





discard their scores, dispense entirely with rehearsals, in 
fact voices might also not be required, not to speak of 
musical knowledge. ‘They would only have to gaze on 
their conductor's physiognomy and such a slight thing 
as an oratorio would go stunningly of its own accord. 
Now, Mr. Editor, I think you know me fully. We were 
boys together (at least I was). 
come of a musical family, my father being an eminent 


NINA RATHBONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 


y k ha 
ou also know that I ¢4 gio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 





‘cellist. You also know that I come from a musical city. 
I was born in Baltimore, where they have it ‘* bald im 
Ohr."’ Before I took lessons of that great pianist, 
Madame Falk-Auerbach, a pupil of Liszt and Schumann, 
I knew the score of The Messiah by heart; 
“‘ before I was born.’’ However, when I came in contact 
with Detroit critics I discovered a great error in my 


Miss AMY FAY 


is open to engagements for 


e——_PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 


yes, even | Book of Eight Programs sent on applicaton, 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 





equipment—instead of having The Messiah in my heart 
and head, I ought to have had it engraved on my “ facial 
expression!’’ There may also have been another fatal 
error committed at my birth, for which I have to suffer; 


Se Ie ities ‘VVo SAQA ain #: > 


having, however, quite a number of illustrious compan- - TENOR 


ions to keep me company, I am resigned to my fate. 
Being only a plain, ordinary American, born, raised 
and educated in America, what right had I to expect to 


Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 


STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 





arouse interest and enthusiasm for the advancement of 


musical art in an American city? If I had arrived from 
some outlandish place with uncombed air, a glaring JEANNE FRANKO, 


physiognomy, unable to speak a word of English, so that 
I could not if I had wanted to impress the chorus of the 
absolute necessity of prompt attendance, then I would 
undoubtedly have been received with open arms, and 
even the ‘‘ impossible ’’ would have been possible. 


Solo Violinist. 


--ALSO— 


THE JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 


Address for terms, dates, &c., 
114 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK. 





I believe it is said that the Mountains of the Moon is an 
admirable locality to be born in for an aspiring artist; 
there I might have been able to try The Messiah on a 
chorus of ‘‘ moonkeys.’’ Thanks to the many able arti- 
cles which have appeared in Tue Musica. Courter it is 
by this time quite well known what American artists have 
to contend with. Tue Musicat Courier has heretofore 
enumerated the singers, pianists, composers, musicians, 
and perhaps I may be permitted to add conductors to this 
list. Why, an American conductor doesn’t know enough 
to come in out of the rain! At least so think a great 
many people. If perchance such an individual should 
occasionally be sought for by a society, the first step is 
to send to some little village in Europe, select some one 
who does not know how to conduct the Melusine or Rosa- 





DORA VALES@A BECKER, 
SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 
Address, 120 East 89th Street, New York. 





COTS 
uate 
SOLO OR STRING QUARTET. 
420 West 20th Street, New York. 
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munde overture, a Beethoven symphony being frequently 
an unknown quantity, give him a princely salary, pat him 
on the back and proclaim him the greatest genius on 
record, while the poor, aspiring, but honest American 
musicians, who frequently have more music in their little 
fingers than a whole regiment of importations have in 
their whole make-up, are totally ignored. They haven't 
even a ghost of a chance to prove that they have learned 
something. 

I am sure, however, that the day is dawning when 
American artists, composers and conductors will arise in 
their might to prove their ability and will no longer be 
obliged to take a back seat. 

In my enthusiasm for this subject I have nearly forgot- 
ten my esteemed critic, Mr. Wolcott. The gentleman 
concludes his argument with au air of conviction of my 
absolute ignorance which is really heartrending. He 
actually claims that I do not know the difference between 
an eighth and a quarter rest. Would it not be possible 
for you to give Mr. Wolcott a position on your staff of 
critics for Detroit? 1 know you have a representative 
there, Miss Lillian Apel, who isa most brilliant pianist, 
excellent musician and spirited writer, but I am afraid 
she will not do. She also is au American, born in 
Detroit, in fact the finest pianist in the city, but she 
cannot possibly hope for appreciation of her talent in that 
community. I tried to get her an engagement with the 
local orchestra at their recent concert, but failed because 
the manager wanted her to play for glory. 

Mr. Wolcott’s bright sayings show such a remarkably 
artistic temperament and clever aptitude for the position 
of professional musical critic that I should recommend 
him to you, if you ever think of making a change. I per- 
sonally should like to present him with a leather medal for 
the sublime climax of his array of arguments concerning 
those pauses. 

The gentleman has a remarkable talent for controvert- 
ing actual facts. Some of the sopranos not coming in at 
the proper time (which was not an unusual thing for 
other voices as well), I remarked ‘‘ that it was to be re- 
gretted that in a new, American edition of The Messiah 
the French method of printing these pauses had not been 
discarded, for they were confusing and looked so much 
alike.’’ Even if I had been guilty of such a gross error 
ata rehearsal, I can assure Mr. Wolcott that the like has 
been known to happen to better men than I, even ata 
concert. I am also accused of a lack of inspiration in 
my work. I wonder if Mr. Wolcott realizes what incent- 
ives are necessary to inspire an artist? It may be that 
I did not look particularly inspired. I am quite sure I 
did not feel that way when I realizedthe utter hopeless- 
ness of accomplishing my aims. 

Iam sorry to have to emphasize once more the state- 
ment I made last time regarding the more than crude 
state of affairs in both orchestra] and vocal lines. I 
would much prefer to praise than to condemn. There is 
no reason why Detroit should not have a good orchestra, 
as well as a fine chorus, but both parties will have to get 
rid of a goodly portion of their self-satisfaction, stop their 
petty bickerings, and try to keep good musicians in their 
city, instead of compelling them to seek a living else- 
where. It did not take much of an effort to draw a num- 
ber of the best musicians into the Pittsburg orchestra— 
mén who would like to have stayed in Detroit. Professor 
Stanley, on his resignation from the farmer society, is said 
to have made the remark, that ‘‘ he would lose his repu- 
tation if he conducted any longer.”’ 





My amiable critic’s efforts to prove that all the great 
oratorios have formerly been given in excellent style in 
Detroit remind me very forcibly of their unique method 
of lighting the city at night. ‘The electric arc lights being 
suspended high in the air on steel towers, they illuminate 
the houses and the tree tops with subdued rays and cast 
suspicious shadows from the chimneys. The effect is 
quite enchanting and picturesque when viewed from the 


distance, but do not hope to be able to find a house num- | 
ber or street sign. The accomplishment of this feat is | 


like looking for musical culture; you have to be supplied 


with a lantern, aad the chances are, even so equipped, | 


you will look in vain. 

Mr. Wolcott states that in the performance of the 
Damnation of Faust the Detroit orchestra was superior 
to the Ann Arbor chorus. Now, every sensible musician 


in Detroit will be able to tell you that that work isa | 


physical impossibility for the orchestra, and furthermore 
everybody knows what a splendid chorus Professor Stan- 


ley has at Ann Arbor. It may be that the chorus was | 


inferior to the orchestra, because Mr. Wolcott was not 
able to lend his sublime voice on the occasion. Perhaps 
he did not occupy a front seat, I know of several ladies 
who left my organization because they came in late and 
found the front seats taken. I trust that the respected 
critic is satisfied by this time that itis less than useless to 
try to argue with me; he will have to learn at least a little 
of music before commencing to preach on a subject of 
which he knows nothing. 

I went to Detroit in good faith, tried to interest capital- 
ists to build a decent concert hall, endeavored to organize 
a first-class orchestra, and build up a great oratorio 
society, capable of producing these works in a manner 
which would instire finaicial and "Mtistic success. 
outlined a plan to give a great May festival with the 
assistance of a New York or Chicago orchestra, a festival 
that would have been a pride to the city, that would have 
lifted the musicians and singers out of their well-worn 
rut of self-contention, and would have stimulated every 
branch of music, both in an artistic as well as business 
sense. The reward for my pains, time and trouble is 
herewith gratefully acknowledged. 

It can only be Detroit's loss that these plans were 
frustrated by the combined action of petty factions, 
cliques, small-minded and short-sighted would-be critics 
of Mr. Wolcott's type, and above all the indifference of 
singers upon whose efforts it mainly rested to accomplish 
these plans. I trust, however, that some day Detroit, 
with all its wealth, will no longer permit little villages 
like Ann Arbor or Ypsilanti to eclipse it in great musical 
celebrations and competent choral societies. Perhaps 
their well-known and energetic ex-mayor, now Governor 
of Michigan, Mr. Pingree, can be prevailed upon to order 
a wholesale lot of funerals of sleepyheads and skeptics 
before this can be accomplished and Detroit can merge 
from an overgrown village to a full-fledged city. 

Thanking you for your kindness in permitting me 
so much space to an apparently hopeless cause, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 


Steinway Hall. Ross JUNGNICKEL. 








Mr. Reno.—Mr. Morris Reno, who has been in Europe 
on private business, returned on the Aller on Saturday, the 
same steamer bringing Teresa Carrefio and Lilli Lehmann, 
Mr. Reno informs us that Marie Brema will be here begin- 
ning of March and Plunket Greene some time during that 
month. 





| 








BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
609 Fulton Street, January 4, 1897. | 


HE excellence of the last song recital in As- 
sociation Hall was the principal topic of discussion 


| among the musicians of Brooklyn this week in speaking of 
| events past, and the enterprise of Mr. Oscar T. Murray, in 
securing three nights of grand opera for Brooklyn, is 
| causing them to look into the future with enthusiasm and 





expectancy. 
| Itis to be regretted that so worthy an organization as 
the Danurenther’s are to appear on the same night in As- 
sociation Hall, for there will be many who would have en- 
joyed both attractions. Huberman appears for the last 
time with the Seidl Society on Tuesday night. There was 
an erroneous idea current that he was to be the soloist for 
the rest of the season, but I am told that other interesting 
engagements are about to be closed. The program con- 
tains an a and b number by Mr. August Walther, a musi- 
cian and composer who has the esteem of all his colleagues 
| in this city, who greatly appreciate the compliment ex- 
tended him in placing his work where it will receive the 
| recognition it deserves. Lillian Blauvelt is to assist some 
| time in the near future at one of the piano recitals to be 
given under the Brooklyn Institute's patronage. 

The many admirers of Mrs. T. Hamlin Ruland, the 
efficient contralto of the Lafayette Avenue Church, are 
happy to welcome her at her post once more, after an ill- 
ness. During her absence the vacancy was filled by Mrs. 
Marian van Duyn, whose admirable voice won no end of 


| 
| 


praise. 

The Christmas music of the Church of our Saviour was 
given on Sunday, December 27. The quartet consisted of 
Miss E. Taylor, Miss Carrie Waterbury, Mr. J. W. Cress- 
well and Mr. H. Gordon, whose excellent work under the 
control of Mr. Fred. Burtis, choirmaster and organist, pro- 
voked much favorable comment. At the morning service 
Miss Waterbury earned quite a distinction in Harry Rowe 
Shelley's The Nativity. Miss E. Taylor sang One Quiet 
Night, by Van De Water, in a way that reflected great 
credit upon her teacher, I. N. Soper. Mr. Burtis has 
worked up the choir to a very considerable extent, and 
may feel well rewarded for his efforts. 

Last Sunday evening the Emmanuel Church choir, under 
the direction of Mr. G. Waring Stebbins, gave a beautiful 
presentation of The Holy Child, a Christmas cantata by 
Horatio Parker, doctor of music at Yale. The cantata 
is replete with delicate beauties which set forth with 
effect the strength of the composition. Mr, Steb- 
bins is unceasing in his pains to produce new and 
worthy sacred works, an effort most commendable, for 
it stimulates an interest in a grade of music which 
should supplant music which when sifted down is simply 
popular love songs set to sacred words. With such gems 
as fall from the pens of Dudley Buck, Harry Rowe Shelley, 
Horatio Parker and many other workers in this field there 
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JACOBY, 


-\  CONTRALTO. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
x ADDRESS: 
'/ MUSICAL AGENTS, 
OR 
154 West 84th Street, 
—w= NEW YORK. 


Miss AMELIA 


EINEBERG, 


Concert Pianist, 


Pupil of Prof. HEINRICH BARTH, 
Berlin, 


For terms, dates, etc., address 


No. 259 West 113th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
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SOPRANO. 


ORATORIO, CONCERT AND SONG RECITALS. ——. 
For terms, dates, etc., address 118 W, 13th St., New York. 


Louise St. John 


Westervelt, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO, 


Corncerts, Recttals, 
Musicales, 


Sole Direction H.M. Hirschberg 
Musical Burean, 





86 West 15th St., New York. 


GEORGE W. FERGUSSON, 


BARITONE. 
American Tour until January 15, 1897. 


For terms, dates, &c., address 


BROWN & WELD, Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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pertaining to the Art of Singing. 
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is no reason why arranged music should ever be tolerated 
in our churches, 

The song recital of last Wednesday evening, the fourth of 
the series, was one of the most interesting that has yet 
been given. Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies proved himself an 
artist and his numbers were received with enthusiasm 
which demonstrated a spontaneous appreciation of his 
great talent. 

He sang the following songs : 


BOVE TAGES CO TAD, 0.0.6. vcicccoincerecceiesccosrrcccsccccevsnses Purcell 
In the Balmty Night........:cccccceseccccsceserecseecers Tschaikowsky 
ER hadbdccdescccccnssdbnee c¢dece séesl 6o0 bh veveccetoonsenbocces Lowe 
The Two Grenadiers .... 6.66. -scesesesnsers sideee tcdeuaene Wagner 
FRO OTN CFO. 0 sv ccvcsccvncceeesscsees ees vccerccevseceee M. 8. White 
BA ROO case cds scocvecveseoscorvcsecoyescesosicccccccoes Traditional 
BUMRSD CRO CORTE osc siccccccesiccccsccconcspecsacocedevestcesons Hatton 
The Templar’s Love Song to Rebecca (Ivanhoe)..,,.....+... Sullivan 


Miss Ethel Chamberlain sang with her usual! sweetness 
of voice and manner : 


Seronade,......05 1 TT Ute ett t tee een ee eee ces eeeeeees Franz 
AE ca dnvtipepenvesencconee see + Neddisevecsoces Peter Cornelius 
Pe nckinedécbvescdopesecoces s: ancoebouts peeves ..+e+- Oscar Weil 
ROGAMONAE, .... 0... ccccereccsesveeeeeess bode testodsensvone Chaminade 
ETT EE cbcrocbectercbarcceccconcs <ipeeseccepeces seeceouese Korbay 
I BON Sh chain ieeerbe veesaseeccctccoce . Guy d’Hardelot 
I ask dbcresccedsse cocescsesces Pai dddiemesed ds Victor Herbert 


She also appeared with great success in a duet with 
Pfrangceon-Davies. L’Addio of Donizetti was the selection. 
Miss Lotta Mills, a charming young pianist, played for the 
first time in Brooklyn upon that occasion, and the repose 
of her manner, as well as the degree of finish which 
marked her work, drew many laudatory remarks from her 
hearers. She gave the Magic Fire music, Wagner-Brassin; 
Paderewski’s Cracovienne Fantastique, and as encore 
played the F major nocturne of Chopin. All the partici- 
pants were gracious as to encores. Mr, Alexander Rihm 
played the accompaniments. 

On Thursday night of last year the armory of the 
Twenty-third Regiment was a brilliant spectacle when, 
under the auspices of Company K, Sousa and his great or- 
ganization appeared for the first time this season in Brook- 
lyn, Enthusiasm does not begin to express the degree of 
warmth to which the audience was wrought. Every num- 
ber brought forth volleys of applause. Besides the excel- 
lence of the band, Sousa has with him three soloists whose 
merits are of a very high order. Miss Martina Johnstone, 
violinist, has a magnificent tone, style and delivery, and a 
virility very rareinawoman. Mrs, Elizabeth Northrop, so- 
prano, with selection and with execution was extremely suc- 
cessful, as was also Mr. Arthur Pryor, the trombone soloist. 
After the concert those present indulged in terpsichorean 
pleasures. 

On New Year's morning Mr. Robert Thallon gave a 
matinée musical, in which he presented his guests with an 
exceptionally delightful program. The participants were : 
Mrs. John Thallon, soprano; Mr. Franz Kaltenborn, vio- 
lin; Mr. Hermann Beyer-Hané, cello; Miss Annie G. 
Hodgson, Miss Jessie Hodgson, Mrs. Joseph Taylor, Mrs. 
McDermott, Miss Belle Maze, Mr. Fred Davidson, pianos ; 
Mr. Robert Thallon, organ. 

I have never heard a more perfect ensemble than that 
with which the Tannhduser overture was given with three 
pianos and the organ. Mr. Beyer-Hané and Mr. Kalten- 
born in solos and in concerted work were thoroughly en- 
joyable and artistic. Mr. Kaltenborn produced a beautiful, 
firm, clear tone, in addition to a fluent technic. Mr. 


Beyer-Hané is also the possessor of a full tone, and shows 
a considerable amount of musicianly knowledge and sensi- 
bility. 

Mrs. John Thallon has a clear, sweet parlor voice, which 
was well set forth by accompaniment of organ, violin and 
‘cello in Bizet’s beautiful song, Agnus Dei. 

Mr. Carl Fiqué’s next recital is to occur January 19, at 
which time Mr. Fiqué will be assisted by Miss Mignon 
Ducos, soprano, and he will play a group of three solos 
himself. 

People drop in to say Happy New Year to Ture MusicaL 
Courtrr, and | heartily join with the rest and send good 
wishes all in a bunch. Emiig Frances BAvER. 





From Paris. 
ME. EMILE AMBRE-BOUICHERE gave a 


musical soirée recently in her salons, 74 Rue 
Blanche, in honor of and directed by M. Th. Dubois, di- 
rector of the Conservatoire. The company was very élite 
and much enthusiasm prevailed. 

A hint worth taking is this, that when an American girl 
is engaged in opera or opéra comique in Paris all attention 
is directed to the number of appearances she makes or 
does not make, and when she is not constantly before the 
footlights all are agog as to what is the matter. They do 
not stop to question how many or how few times Mlle. X. 
or Monsieur Y. have appeared in so many years! They 
would often be surprised to know. 

M. Emile Bertin, the excellent professor of lyric declama- 
tion, is busy with his operatic acting school in the Salle 
Pleyel and with private lessons in his own studios for pupils 
not yet ready forensemble work. Among his interesting 
pupils this year issMlle. Francesca, of San Francisco, a 
Marchesi pupil, whom he is preparing in the réles of Gi/da, 
Desdemona, Juliette, &c., which she is to play later on at 
Monte Carlo in company with Tamagno. M. Bertin has 
advanced rapidly in favor with young Americans in Paris as 
a teacher of acting, and especially for this practical stage 
work with other students, invaluable to all persons prepar- 
ing for the stage. He is professor of mise en scéne of Mme. 
Marchesi’s opera class, which numbers this year some ex- 
ceedingly brilliant subjects, of whom more hereafter. He is 
at present rehearsing them for the matinée (en costume) to 
be given at the ThéAtre Mondain on the last of the month. 
Carmen, Roméo, Manon, Faust, Hamlet, Don Pasqualeand 
Lakmé are the réles to be played. The American pupils 
to appear are Miss Ettinger, Chicago; Miss Wethling 
(Mlle. Loretto), of Orange, N. J., and Mlle. Francesca. 

M. Léon Rains, in New York a pupil of Mr. Oscar 
Saenger, and in Paris one of M. Bouhy’s most intelligent 
students, has been engaged to sing regularly at the Atelier 
services held here in the avenue du Maine quarter by Rev. 
James Paxton, of Philadelphia. 

A sketch of this interesting undertaking must interest 
every American at home and abroad. Two years ago Dr. 
Charles Wood decided to institute services in the Latin 
quarter. The work was continued last year by Dr. Paden, 
and to make the services more attractive professional mu- 
sicians were engaged and the expenses met by a series of 
lectures given in Philadelphia. The venture proved so 
successful that Rev. James D. Paxton, of Philadelphia, son 
of William M. Paxton, of New York, has taken a year’s 
vacation from his church, and come here at his own ex- 
pense to keep up the good work. As the services are for 
students, Mr. Paxton has decided to engage none but stu- 





dents as singers, and his first program will be sung on Sun- 


day by Miss Sargent, soprano; Mrs. Homer, alto, and M. 
Léon Rains, basso, pupils of M. Bouhy, and Mr. Ben 
Chase, of Cleveland, a tenor from Delle Sedie’s studio. 
The program will be as follows: 


Come Everyone that Thirsteth (Elijah)..................... 
Bass solos— 


Thus Said the Lord.... | wessiah........ 

Who May Abide....... ) 
Duet, soprano and alto, In His Hands.................... Mendelssohn 
Alto solo, Oh, Thou that Tellest Good Tidings............ 
po a a reer ere Goldschmidt 
Quartet, Jesus Of Nasareth.........cccccscccccccesaseveccccees .Gounod 


M. and Mme. E. Ciampi give the first séance of their 
choral society the last of the month in their studio. This 
feature of ensemble singing is a unique one with this ad- 
mirable school. It is undér the direction of M. Ciampi 
The society is widely sought for and for benevolent occa- 
sions. The last concert for the benefit of children’s hospi- 
tals was an excellent one 

Tue Musica Courter is glad to recommend to American 
students the home of Mme. Frank at Passy as one in every 
way suited to their comfort and well-being in Paris. The 
house is modern, thoroughly heated, lighted, with baths, 
hot and cold water, light, a superb view and plenty of fresh 
air. French may be learned in the home, and evening con- 
versations will be made a feature of the house. Mme. 
Frank is herself a pupil of the father of Galli-Marie in 
diction and music, and with her excellent family is allied to 
the best artistic circles of Paris. The families of the best 
musicians are their friends. See card and address on page 
8 of this paper. 

Mrs. Marie Harrison, of Canada, who is studying with 
Mme. Marchesi, has accepted a short engagement in Lon- 
don during the Christmas holidays which promises to be as 
agreeable as profitable. It will bechiefly of a social charac- 
ter, with two or three public appearances. She remains in 
Paris another year probably. 

Mr. Paul Marcel’s last matinée musicale was devoted to 
the compositions of Mlle. Chaminade, accompanied by the 
More later. 

Henri Deshayes’ conversation 


charming author. 

The ‘‘days” of Mme. 
salons are Wednesdays and Saturdays in the evening. Her 
address is 10 avenue de Versailles. Write to her there. 

The Opéra is busy with rehearsals of Messidor. Mr. 
Colonne gave the César Franck Redemption to-day and 
a Saint-Saéns concerto (his selections from M. Leroux’s 
Perses were the source of a row between partisans); 
M. Lamoureux Brahms’ symphony in D, Conservatoire 
Schumann symphony in B flat, among other more or less 
important writings. 

Good news reaches Paris of the musical activity of Mrs. 
Suzanne Ella Wood, now of Chicago, who in Paris was a 
pupil of Mme. De la Grange. 








Songs by Redman.—H. N. Redman has had a group 
of five songs published recently. They are not the first at- 
tempt, and they show that this composer is making 
progress. 

E, E. Taubert on Augustus Hyllested —Augustus 
Hyllested left a most lasting impression upon his audi- 
ence. It is a long time since a critic has heard a pianist 
use the instrument in so masterly a manner in the art of 
touch. The most delicate pianissimo, as well as the most 
brilliant fortissimo, are at his command. He has the 
power of coaxing the finest dynamic shadings from his 
instrument. He is also master in the use of the pedal. A 
born pianist.—Z. £. Taubert, in the Berlin Post, Decem- 
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JOHN C. DEMPSEY, 


The Bass-Baritone, 


Now on tour with the NORDICA CO. 


For Concerts, Song Recitals and Oratorio address 
101 West 86th Street, New York. 





HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


SOPRANO. 


Voice Culture, Coaching in , Oratorio, Church 
Music, Songs and Ballads. 
Residence Studio: 144 West 48th St., New York City. 





Miss ELINOR COMSTOCK, 


Having returned from her studies in VIENNA, 
will receive a limited number of pupils (Leschetizky 
Methed). 


421 W. 57th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y., December 30, 1896. 
HE Messiah was sung last Monday evening, 
December 28, in Music Hall. The performance was 
given under the auspices of the Buffalo Musical Associa- 
tion, an association of men prominent in the business 
world, and nearly, if not all, members of the Buffalo Club. 
They are associated musically for the purpose of fostering 
musical culture by managing or conducting musical enter- 
prises ona large scale. Mrs. Hobart Weed is president, and 
the following are members of the association: Messrs. J. 
N. Adam, George Bleistein, Wilson S. Bissell, William C. 
Cornwell, Joseph P. Dudley, H. M. Gerrans, P. H. Griffin, 
Edmund Hayes, H.C. Harrower, R. H. Heussler, F. C. M. 
Lautz, Roswell Park, C. W. Pardee, Ralph H. Plumb, 
Edward H. Rounds, W. G. Robbins, J. R. Smith, J. N. 
Scatcherd, George Urban, Edward C. Walker, Hobart 
Weed, Ansley Wilcox, John L. Williams, J. Ambrose 
Butler. 

This is the second time this association has been respon- 

sible for the presentation of Handel’s Messiah. 
. The chorus numbered 300 voices. The Buffalo Sym- 
phony Orchestra accompanied. The soloists were Mrs. 
Corinne Moore-Lawson, soprano; Mrs. Clara Barnes 
Holmes, contralto ; Mr. Geo. Leon Moore, tenor, and Mr. 
Gevillyn Miles, bass. Mr. John Lund was the conductor. 

The chorus was the best one heard here in years. The 
parts were well balanced, the voices were young, fresh, 
mellow, well toned and well drilled. The singing was 
done with a freedom and crispness very refreshing. 

The orchestra played very well, and performed the in- 
strumental portion with entire satisfaction. A vocalion as- 
sisted with the accompaniments, Mr. Thomas presiding. 
The soloists were engaged from New York with one excep- 
tion, the alto, Mrs. Clara Barnes Holmes. She is a Buffalo 
singer, and we are very proud of her. It was her first ap- 
pearance here in oratorio, and she acquitted herself in an 
admirable manner. 

Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson is quite a favorite with us. 
In the air Rejoice Greatly, Oh, Daughter of Zion, she was 
at her best, the flexibility and carrying power of her 
voice showing in this number to special advantage. 

Mr. Miles’ voice received many compliments. His upper 
tones were full and sonorous. 

Too much praise cannot be given to Mr. John Lund for 
his direction of the whole affair and for the splendid drill 
he gave the chorus. 

Mr. Tom Karl came here last week to sing at the Dela- 
ware Avenue Baptist Church Christmas services, given 
last Sunday. 

A concert was given by Mr. Karl the following Tuesday 
evening, December 29, assisted by local talent, when the 
program included the following : 

PRE iain xc ckinione oxnknninde nc sssineevescepin cs Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Miss Mabelle H. McConnell 
Baritone solo, Daphne's Love (new)......... 
Dedicated to Charles Santley 
Mr. Phillips 


....-Landon Ronald 


URE GE BIO iiss curse cocctwetvsctavanconiea ..F. W. Riesberg 
Sweetheart, Sigh No More.........c.csssecseseceesecccces Prank Lynes 
Mrs. Clara Barnes Holmes 
Big SD We Caine 0's ha ceernltiennnd vin dr oon cesceceposephess Verdi 


Mr. Tom Karl 





Cello soli— 


Bap BaRGahas | ooo. kes ctode: cheeses (Peetecdinciecedws dad G. Papini 
PNOGES § i 4s i <0 vakndecucdeddedbad luc aS tee .E. Gillet 
4 Mr. Richard Fricke. 
Songs— 
BERG WOT B dines cvcvnsed< veswonened lacs congener eer 
BEd oo. 550 cc cbdechdécboshb cases inode bh ceunneeet M. V. White 
Mr. Karl. 
Plame solo, Barermss, ......00.srcnedssciesepocdocegeovessedcvesoene Chopin 


Miss McConnell. 
Baritone solo, A Night in Jume.............000+0+ ; 
With ’cello obligato by Mr. Fricke 
Mr. Phillips. 
Thy Beaming Eyes.......... eecoweses one ccepeoes .. BE. A. MacDowell 
BOSRRST . .ccscnvestevcosevccsocsecesveesnedbapese .Mrs. H. H, A. Beach 
Irish Folk Song. .. Arthur Foote 


Amy Ward 


Songs- 
Gs v0.0 voces poeceoctvcecosooessedsezeseves rere rr ty Leoni 
The Night has a Thousand Eyes..., , 
> . . — Gerrit Smith 
Tsk ve oe. cveddsbadoeneeed b \ 


‘Cello soli 
Gai Séjour onbbebdc ctsdvces 


oe es £. Gillet 
CGS REDE. 3 fcc cna tecennccecccevcesd inoveddes : M. Hauser 


eseee»» Milliotti 


This was Mr. Karl's first professional visit to Buffalo 
since he severed connections with the once famous Bos- 
tonians. His singing at the concert (also in church) gave 
very much pleasure. While he did not attempt anything 
very elaborate, every one of his selections was given with 
so much ease and finish that the results were genuinely en- 
joyable. He was received most cordially. 

The home talent assisting him were Mrs. Clara Barnes 
Holmes, Miss Mabelle H. McConnell, Mr. Joseph Phillips 
and Mr. Richard Fricke. Mrs. Holmes was in fine vocal 
condition and sang charmingly. Miss Mabelle H, McCon- 
nell, pianist, is a young miss who showed that she has 
much musical talent. 

Mr. Phillips is a singer just coming into public notice. 
He has a naturally beautiful baritone voice. There isa 
fortune in it, if he is wise and pursues the correct methods 
of care and study. Mr. Fricke, of the Buffalo Symphony 
Orchestra (cellist), played delightfully and won many of the 
compliments of the evening. 

One of our Christmas services which deserved special 
comment was the afternoon service given at the First 
Presbyterian Church. With darkened church, and while 
stereopticon views, copies of celebrated pictures, were 
shown, the quartet sang carols. This quartet is composed 
of Miss Tyrrell, Mrs. Barnes Holmes, Mr. Williamson and 
Mr. George Sweet, and a very good oneitis. The carols se- 
lected were by Barnby, Sullivan, Waith and Dykes. The 
idea of this service as carried out is practically an original 
one of Mr. Waith’s. 

Mr. Frank (3. Dossert’s (of New York) Christmas carols 
and duets found their way into several of our choirs this 
year and were sung with much pleasure by many of our 
singers. 

Mr. Wm. S. Waith’s male quartet—Messrs. J. R. William- 
son, E. C. Dietrich, Raymond O. Riester and George 
Sweet—will soon make its first public appearance in a re- 
cital. The four singers are members of three of our 
prominent church quartets. They have been rehearsing 
regularly for some time under Mr. Waith’s direction. 

Dudley Buck’s The Coming of a King was in preparation 
for several weeks by the choir of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, under the direction of Mr. Angelo M. Read. It 
was announced to be sung December 22, but unfortunately, 
when the audience was present and singers ready, the 
electric current in the organ was indisposed. and the sing- 
ing of the cantata had to be postponed until the following 
Sunday. It was sung then without any electric hitches, 
and in a most satisfactory manner. It is said that Dudley 
Buck himself had a similar experience a year ago, when 
the cantata was sung for the first time, which fact'was of 
some consolatory value to some of our disappointed ones. 

Next week we will have the Nordica Concert Company 
and the third of the orchestra concerts, with Mr. H. Evans 
Williams as soloist. Onserver. 








The d’Arona Special Teacher's 


Course. 
ETTERS have been received by THe Musica 
Courter asking for information about the d'Arona 
Special Course. We publish the following from Mme. 
d’Arona herself : 

The d’Arona Special Teacher’s Course is sof pub- 
lished. It comprises 100 lessons upon the singing voice as 
found in men, women and children. It begins with an ex- 
planation of the distinctive character in voices and their 
place in the Italian category, their compass, quality, 
range and réles in opera, and embraces the six classified 
soprano voices, three contraltos, six tenors, three bari- 
tones and five bass voices ; the change of voice from 
childhood to maturity, causes and results. The anatomy 
from the diaphragm to the teeth is shown in colored charts, 
and the places and movements of the muscles during pho- 
nation are taught with vocal illustrations. The vocal scale 
from the middle C to high C is taken as an example, and 
each tone is given its mouth position, oral form, chief reso- 
nators, sympathetic resonators (as a result of a correct at- 
tack); also what takes place when the tones are not pro- 
duced from a knowledge of their location, and the vibrated 
air mentally directed to sustain, expand and to nourish 
equally each tone of the range. Examples of all kinds 
of difficulties are audibly given, with their qualities of 
tone, and the causes are illustrated; breath vocalized 
through mental direction ; size, shape and rapidity of the 
tone waves; how to gain the overtones belonging to the 
particular fundamental ; the difference between purity and 
quality, the causes of a limited compass, breaks in the 
voice (or so-called registers), and how to remedy them. 
The difference between a head tone and the falsetto, the 
male alto and the tenor voice, the male alto and the con- 
tralto. The difference between upper chest and lower 
chest, direct chest attack and sympathetic chest, resonance 
tones in the lower pharynx and upper pharynx, open or 
closed posterior nasal channels, forehead vibration and 
back of the head vibration ; the difference between fal- 
setto and héad, and what part of head, forehead, nose 
channels, hard’ palate, upper and lower pharynx, chest, 
&c., must be recognized as belonging to the tone to be 
sung, and what combinations can be effectively made to 
change the qualities without injuring purity. The lips and 
interior mouth for molding vowel form are next analyzed, 
and the difference between the use of the lung breath and 
the mouth breath for mellowing the tone into ripeness and 
beauty is a revelation to many teachers in this city, who, 
have been recognized, although they sometimes come to 
me veiled and otherwise disguised, and I would like to say 
right here that no one need fear Mme. d’Arona. Teachers’ 
identity and names are perfectly safe with me, and in 
availing themselves of the $10 single lessons (less than one 
term) teachers can consult me upon any point they are 
unable to master, or they can bring a pupil to sing for me 
without divulging the reason to the pupil, and can come 
later by appointment for consultation and advice. I sym- 
pathize and appreciate their position, and wish it under- 
stood that I respect it 

Articulation in tome comes next. Open and closed 
vowels, open and closed tones with words occupy pages 
which the pupil writes down and studies. The diatonic 
and chromatic scales with particular attention to the ap- 
poggio (breath support), &c. The sustaining of tone, when 
to breathe and when not to, breathing exercises for equaliz- 
ing tone, expanding tone, diminishingtone. The sfogato 
attack, the difference between diaphragmatic and upper 
chest attack, the toccato or touch attack, and overtone at- 
tack, whenand how tousethem. Time, rhythm, phrasing, 
causes and care for nervousness, healthiness, Tempera- 
ment defined. The emotion of the soul, the emotion of the 
passions. The broad delivery, and focus for buildings; 
how to modify for rooms of different size. The difference 
between an operatic and concert delivery, operatic and 
oratorio delivery, and why operatic artists dislike concert 
and oratorio work, and why concert artists takeso long to 
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33 Union Square, W., 


SIEVEKING Gives a Recital Next Saturday Afternoon, 


The Great Dutch Pianist 


SIEVERING 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


VICTOR THRANE, 
New York. 





January 9, in Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass, 





NEW YORK SUCCESS. 


* SIEVEKING has a beautiful legato and his touch is extremely 
good.”’--New York Times, November 16, 1806. 


“ He is a great, a wonderful pianist. He has a sufficient tinge 
of melancholy to imbue all his work with that touching note of 
sympathy which is the world-wide concordant tone that alone 
tlags out the truth.""—New York Sun, November (6, 1806. 

“His reading of the concerto exhibited a satisfactory if not 
brilliant technique and a decided poetic feeling.” —NVew York 
Herald, November 16, 1896. 

“ SIEVEKING has a singing touch, abundant technique, tremen- 
dous wrists, supple and sonorous and a most brilliant style, His 
success last night was marked.""—New York Morning Advertiser, 
November 16, 1 

“ He played it splendidly, betraying in his performances good 
share of al! the qualities that go to the making of a great pianis 
sensuous, emotional, intellectual. What strikes one first is the 
sensuows beauty of tone, so essential! for real charm."”"—A ew York 
Evening Post, November 16, 1806. 


“His recitals in December promise to be well attended, judg- 
ing from the flattering comments of last night*’— New Yer 
Press, November 16. 1896. 

* When the occasion required it, he could accomplish wonders 
but he did them more as a matter of course and less for making 
a display than is the way of most artists. The audience felt at 
once that the man placed the forcible expression of thoughts or 
moods above mere musical fireworks.”—7he Mail and Express, 
New York, November 16, 1896. 
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be successful in opera. Color comes next; and the differ- 
ence between artistic and inartistic production, cold or ex- 
pressive vocal beauty. Timbre, natural and acquired. 
Vibration and reverberation. Personal magnetism; how to 
reach the medium of feeling and touch the emotion of 
another. To work upon the imagination, to understand a 
composer, 

The difference between the Italian and German opera, 
and between learning and studying ; how to study reper- 
toryandtocommit. Vocal ornaments, suchas the appoggia- 
tura, linked notes, the mordante, the stentato, the gruppetto, 
portamento, trill, crescendo and decrescendo (and how to 
preduce it perfectly); the staccato, stroke of the glottis and 
the upper glottis ; how it is done and why it is wrong and 
even dangerous to the voice. Fiautato tones, repeated 
tones, syncopation, picchettato, martellato, and the all in all 
legato are all treated in full. Shading, the difference be- 
tween lyric dramatic work and opera bouffe ; the difference 
between violent pulsatatic sforzando and the touching of a 
tone as if the thread of a life had been cut, or to gradually 
diminish it down to an wolian murmur. To breathe away 
a tone as in a sigh, where to introduce a tempo rubato and 
to heavily accent a tone. 

The difference between the singing of Beethoven's In 
Questo Tomba and a French chanson, &c.; linked singing, 
tone memory, defective ears and treatment, double attacks; 
how to stand before an audience in concert, at a reception, 
how to bow, &c.; posture, gesture, facial expression ; how 
to preserve the voice, how to practice; what to eat, wear, 
&c.; accompanying ; how to combine time, tune, interpre- 
tation, facial expression, gestures; the dramatic and the 
ideal features on scientific ground in operatic work, &c. 
The above is a synopsis of the work contained in the 
d’Arona Special Teacher's Course, at the completion of 
which a diploma is given authorizing the pupil to teach, 

124 East Forty-second street. FLORENZA D’ARONA, 





Mary H. Mansfield. 


ISS MARY H, MANSFIELD isa yourg soprano 

who has already achieved an enviable position in 

New York, and whose ability and energy are bound to 
lead to more prominent distinction in the future. 

Miss Mansfield is well known as the solo soprano of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue, New York, and 
also of Temple Emanu-El. Her work as a concert artist is 
equally wel! known, and she has the deserved reputation 
of being one of the most reliable singers before the public. 
She is a native of the fruitful vocal soil of New England, 
the land which gave us Eames and Nordica, having been 
born in New Haven and there educated. Before adopting 
music as a profession Miss Mansfield became a_ well- 
grounded musician, studied harmony, was well qualified 
as a pianist, and was one of the most rapid and unerring of 
readers at sight. She comes of a musical family, and was 
naturally endowed with the musical gift and temperament, 
but Miss Mansfield was determined to make of herself a 
musician as much as ar artist of feeling and taste, and in 
doing so she has forged numerous paces ahead of her 
average singing sisters. 

With this musical education Miss Mansfield is singularly 
independent. She can study any new work in her own 
studio without the aid of a coach or accompanist, and can 
sit down at any moment and accompany herself through- 
out her extensive repertory with the utmost intelligence 
and finish, Benjamin Jepson, supervisor of music in the 
New Haven schools, early pronounced her the best sight 
reader who had ever graduated there. By reason of this 
rarely developed gift Miss Mansfield is unusually quick in 
studies, and aided by her superior musical intelligence can 
grasp with unusual rapidity the true gist and sentiment of 
a composer, 

The singer began her career in Hartford, Conn., where 
she sang in N. H. Allen's choir at the Centre Church, the 





leading church, musically and socially, in Hartford. Dur- 
ing her period there Miss Mansfield did more than sustain 
the high solo prestige of the choir, and simultaneously did 
a good deal of concert work and taught a large vocal class. 
Her efforts in every line were successful, and, knowing her- 
self fitted to make her mark in a wider field, in the spring 
of 1898 Miss Mansfield came to New York. 

For two years she sang in the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York, with R. T. Percy, organist, but in the 
spring of 1895 left there to take the position of solo so- 
prano at the First Presbyterian Church, with William C. 
Carl, organist, where she still continues. In her present 
choir Miss Mansfield seems to have found her fitting place. 
She speaks in the most enthusiastic manner of Mr. Carl as 





MARY H. MANSFIELD. 


director and accompanist, finding him in her experience 
the best and most inspiring in his direction and support of 
any organist with whom she has ever sung. 

In October, 1894, after the Temple Emanu-E] had spent 
a year testing sopranos without any satisfactory results, 
Miss Mansfield was promptly selected upon application 
and has continued to remain. Her work there in conjunc- 
tion with the contralto, Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, has be- 
come significant in the annals of choir music in New York. 
Both rich voices blend beautifully, so much so that Mr. 
A. J. Davis, who has been for twenty-five years organist 
at the Temple, has been incited to write special musical 
works with vocal duets embodied, as also separate duets, 
with the voices of these two particular sirgers in view. 
Friday and Saturday are Miss Mansfield’s days at the 
Temple and the vocal music heard on those days is worth 
going a little distance to enjoy. On last Thanksgiving 
morning the duet from Mendelssohn's Lobgesang, I Waited 
for the Lord, as sung by Miss Mansfield and Mrs. Jacoby, 
was an exquisite and finished piece of vocal work which 
will long linger in the memory of those who had the good 
fortune to be present. 

Miss Mansfield’s voice is a high mezzo-soprano, dramatic 


can adapt herself successfully to the various forms of 
lighter music. She has two clean, firm octaves from C to 
C, in which each tone is mellow, vibrant and whole. Her 
delivery is broad and authoritative in music of the dra- 
matic school, while at the same time she is a sympathetic 
and graceful interpreter of lyrics, either tender or gay. 
Her versatility in this regard is remarkable, as she is one of 
the few songstresses capable of standing up with an orches- 
tra and singing with success a large dramatic aria or turning 
to the piano and singing to her own accompaniment with 
admirable delicacy and finesse a light song of the French, 
Italian, German or English school. Her lyric repertory in 
the four languages is extremely large, and she is thorough- 
ly familiar with the principal standard oratorios. Ifneces- 
sary she can sing coloratur well, but her taste does not lie 
in that direction. She has the dramatic voice and with 
it the native dramatic temperament. 

For this reason Miss Mansfield is studying dramatic 
réles with a view to the operatic stage. A limited oppor- 
tunity to show her dramatic possibilities was afforded her 
last season when she sang the réle of Patzence in the per- 
formance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House under the direction of Mr. Frank Rus- 
sak for the athletic interests of the University of New York. 
Miss Mansfield was thoroughly at home on the big stage, 
easy, graceful and intelligent in her action, and sang with 
vibrant effect. Her strong adaptiveness for the stage was 
self-evident, and with her voice, intelligence and capacity 
for hard work she ought one day to win for herself the ex- 
act place there which she desires. 

Personally Miss Mansfield is a young woman with what 
character readers would call a very strong but a very sym- 
pathetic face. It is alive with intelligence, shows firm 
grit of purpose and a persistent determination in energy. 
An object once set down to be achieved, this singer is not 
going to let it escape her if brains, will and hard work can 
conquer things. She is a young woman who makes no 
faulty experiments. She knows well what she has to do 
and she invariably does it. There are no slips or weak spots 
in her work, and she is an artist who will always do better 
under the stress of a public appearance than she may be 
known to do in private. She has confidence and control 
—the confidence which is based on a thorough assimilation 
of the music she has got to sing, and which is simply 
stimulated by the test of a public audience where other 
singers are made nervous. In a word, Miss Mansfield is 
a thoroughly reliable as well as generously equipped artist. 

She works hard at her studies in her pretty studio at 118 

West Thirteenth street, with the light from six large win- 
dows filling the niche where stands her grand piano. It is 
a charming studio, with every detail in decoration and 
every exterior incentive to song which a good singer need 
ask. That the singer who occupies it can make such ac- 
complished and intelligent use of the piano is a charm 
which her many friends appreciate, for with plenty of 
voice and to spare, and the gift of accompanying herself 
with as much ease as grace, Miss Mansfield does not need 
to husband her resources and will sing a song or grave or 
gay for anybody, or a dozen of them without hesitancy. 
In manner the singer is bright, vivacious and with the 
sterling ring which is removed from all affectation. Her 
conversation is that of a woman of sound general educa- 
tion and she is obviously a keen observer. 
Miss Mary H. Mansfield is a singer who, if natural mu- 
sical endowments and strong character meet their deserts, 
will no doubt find herself some day soon exactly where 
she wants to be. 
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BosTON, Mass., January 3, 1897. 
BENEFIT concert was given to Col. J. H. 
Mapleson at the Boston Theatre last Sunday night. 
An orchestra and a chorus were conducted by Mr. Rotoli. 
The chief singers were Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio, 
Mme. Scalchi and Randaccio. There was a small audience 
and I doubt if the gallant colonel was $5 to the good. 

The Tuesday after two police officers requested a war- 
rant against Mr. Tompkins, proprietor of the theatre, and 
those who took a prominent part in the concert. Judge 
Burke refused to grant a warrant on the evidence pre- 
sented. It appears that special objection was made by cer- 
tain bigots to the Star Spangled Banner, and compositions 
by Verdi, Wagnerand Rotoli. One song by Rotoli was to 
have been sung by De Anna. As the baritone did not ap- 
pear, the song was not sung. The officers were not aware 
of this fact. 

For the benefit of innocent men and women who may be 
persuaded to sing in Boston Sunday night for some worthy 
cause, I quote the absurd blue law that governs. It is to 
be found in Chapter 434 of the Acts of 1895: 

Whoever is present ata game, poe play or public di- 
version, except a concert of sacred music or an entertain- 
ment given by a religious or charitable society, the pro- 
ceeds of which, if any, are to be devoted exclusively toa 
charitable or religious purpose, upon the Lord's Day, 
shall be punished by fine not exceeding $5 for each of- 
fense. 

+ “ * 

Have any pianists, fiddlers or singers made good resolu- 
tions for the New Year? Have any sworn solemnly to re- 
gard audiences and composers ? 

I thought,of these performing people, patient hearers 
and long suffering composers as I read on New Year's Day 
this sentence from Poe's Eleonora: ‘‘ And the curse which 
I invoked of Him and of her, a saint in Helusion, should I 
prove traitorous to that promise, involved a penalty the 
exceeding great horror of which will not permit me to 
make record of it here.” 

And I thought of the wisdom of the Chinese concerning 
musicians. 

For last month I went with men and women to a Chinese 
restaurant in Harrison avenue. The landlord is apparent- 
ly a young boy, but he may be fifty years of age. Strange 
dishes were served in bewildering haste one after the other. 
Tea of nerve deceiving gentleness was the only drink. 
The company was in sympathy with the landlord, the 
place, the furniture, and one with another. To aid diges- 
tion or keep aloof the evil spirits, a yang-kin was brought 
in reverently, and a solemn Chinaman played with his two 





lithe hammers upon the strings a fantaisie of wondrous | 
length. 

Perhaps, you know this instrument by sight. It is the 
one called by Fétis the tseng, and strangers name it the 
kin. It is a trapezoidal, sonorous flat box. There are 
fourteen double strings of brass attached to the left, and 
tuned at the right by twenty-eight pegs. Two bridges of 
openwork are nearly parallel to the sides of the trapezoid. 
The double strings of the odd row rest on the ridge of the 
right bridge, and pass through the cuttings in the left 
bridge. The double strings of the even row pass through 
the cuttings of the right bridge, and rest on the ridge of 
the left bridge. The signs of notation are placed along 
the two sides of the bridges. The relation of vibration be- 
tween the two sides, to the left and the right of the right | 
The left bridge divides the even strings | 
in the proportion 5 : 8; which is equivalent, I believe, | 
to the vibratory relation of the minor sixth. The ordinary | 
compass is from B flat low soprano to G in octave above | 
the staff, and in this scale are six pentaphonic series. The 
proportions of the instrument are generally about 9 inches 
high ; the greater length 28 inches ; the lesser length 16 
inches. I believe there were two rosettes in the board we 
heard. The instrument in the famous Snoeck collection, 
the one that belonged to Fétis, and the one in the restau- 
rant are nearly of the same size. 

Now, I was so impressed by the quiet beauty of the in- 
strument and its delectable voice when coaxed to speak | 
that I tried that night to find out something about the 
yang-kin in the learned book by Father Amiot, a copy of | 
which, 1779, is now before me. But I doubt if this parti- 
cular size was known to the good missionary. 

He knew the kin and the ché, and the instrument we 
heard is truly a lineal descendant. 

Observe the care with which the kin was built. In the 
first place it was invented by that miracle of wisdom, 
Fou-hi. He rounded the top to portray thesky. Sundry 
proportions represented the eight winds and the four | 
Five strings stood for the five planets and the | 
five elements, “‘ and its total length, 7 feet 2 inches, rep- | 
resented the universality of things.” Here my mind be- 
gan to totter. Why should 7 feet 2 inches be universality ? 
The tea was stronger than I thought. But, no; here it is 
Sunday afternoon, Sunday in Boston, Mass., when the | 
mind is unclouded, even in those who do not obey the 
Pythagorean maxim. 

I consulted the ingenious Rowbotham. “ The mystical 
side of Chinese music is a subject that has never been | 
opened at any length, and yet all Chinese treatises are full 
of it. It is said that the tchou was invented to show by 
means of music the advantages which men procure for one 
another by being united in society, &c.” 

Amiot told me that the kin regulates its own heart and 
keeps the passions within just bounds ; it civilizes men ; it 
renders them obedient to law; it urges them to actions 
worthy of recompense, and it cultivates in peace the indus- 
try from which the wits are born. 

Ouen-ouang and Ou-ouang added two strings. Now the 
yang-kin must be nearer the ché, which had originally fifty 
strings and they were reduced to twenty-five ; but the ché 
was 7 feet 2 inches long. 


bridge, is as 1 : 3. 


seasons. 


aa 
* * 

Here is the paragraph that riveted my attention ;: ‘‘ They 
who wish to draw from the kin sounds capable of charm- 
ing,” say the ancient Chinese writers, “should have a 
grave countenance and a well regulated mind ; they should 


| countenance,” 
| are not the only one that grimaces when playing. Neither 
| envy, nor malice, nor lust of praise, nor fear of critic's rage 
| or yawn should be in the breast of the pianist. 


pluck the strings lightly, and neither too high nor too low. 


| And they who wish to play the ché should have mortified 


passions and the love of virtue graven in their hearts; un- 
less they are such they will draw only sterile sounds 
which will produce no fruit.” 

And then did I realize the solemnity of the music in that 
third story of a house in Harrison avenue. I remembered 
the awestruck faces of the landlord and the attendants 
when a white woman of the company touched in careless 
fashion the mystical instrument. I saw again the serious 
contemplation of the Orientals as the musician played. 
Did he remember the injunctions of the ancients? Had he 
abstained from hitting the pipe that week ? 

What did he play? Not the eighty-four modulations, 
which was a show piece in 640 4. p. Not the Hymn to the 


Ancestors. So far as I could make out from the musician's 
words it was a favorite folk tune set as a fantaisie. 
. 
om * 


Even our greatest pianists might learn from the wisdom 
of the Chinese. Only they who have learned to regulate 
the passions, and whose minds are tranquil, should be al- 
lowed to touch a piano. ‘They should have a grave 
Listen to that, de Pachmann! And you 


It is the new year. Will not pianists reflect on these 
matters? Will they not make a vow to imitate the play- 
ers of the yang-kin? And would that they would also 
promise to abstain from the Waldstein sonata, Chopin's 


Berceuse and the Schubert-Liszt Hark, Hark the Lark, 
| for one year. 


Perhaps this last is too much to ask. 


* 
* t 


Reading the Fardle of Facions this morning I came 
across an admirable description of the average comic opera 
chorus. The old Englishman, describing the Ichthyophagi, 
who ‘‘ eate in the wilde field together abrode,” adds, * re- 
joicing with a semblaunte of merinesse, and a maner of 
singyng full untuned.” 


. 
* 7 


The program of the tenth Symphony concert given last 
night in Music Hall was as follows : 


Overture to Fidelio. ,.........cccccceveveveeeee 


Concerto for piano, No, 2, in F minor, op. 47...........+see00es Schatt 
(First time in Boston.) 

Symphonic poem, Wallenstein's Lager............++..++++... Smetana 
(First time in Boston.) 

Symphony No. 3, in F major...... ocececves eeececceces Brahms 


Here were two novelties. I do not know whether you 
have heard them in New York. I do not know whether 
either piece has been played in the United States, for there 
is no annual now that corresponds to Mr. Wilson's Year 
Book, and alas! THe Musicat Courier is not indexed. 

Neither, for that matter, is the Ségna/e nor the A/énes- 
trel indexed. 

The second piano concerto of Eduard Schiitt was first 
played, I understand, by the composer to Leschetizky and 
invited guests. It was first played in public by the com- 
poser at the fourth Philharmonic concert in Vienna, early 
in January, 1896. The concerto seems to me a barren 
work. There are small pieces for piano by Schiitt that 
are interesting for piquancy of harmony and rhythm, 
daintiness, grace. But I know of no work of serious di- 
mensions by him that leaves a durable impression. His 
suite for violin and piano, played here in 1894, was at the 
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best salon music of a certain distinction. His comic opera, 
Signor Formica (Vienna, 1892), I have never heard, but I 
read that it is an eclectic thing, devoid of true humor, now 
looking toward Die Meistersinger and now toward the 
French opéra-comique of the forties and fifties. 1 do not 
know whether his first piano concerto (1882) has been 
played in this country. His piano trio was given in 
Chicago, ‘90-91. 

The second concerto does not call for a long description. 
It is for the most part either bombastic or flippant. The 
second theme of the first movement is charming, but one 
theme does not make aconcerto, The second movement 
is conventional in its prettiness. The finale is a dull and 
vulgar thing. There is a tarantella theme which squints 
at the audience for applause. There is a contrasting 
second theme that is to-day as though it had never been 
written, There is an interlude with a new cantabile theme. 
But the effect of the whole, as indeed of the concerto, is 
this and this alone: Insincerity. The orchestration is 
laboriously searched out or explosively meaningless and 
detrimental to the pianist. And in the whole concerto I 
heard no new idea, no new form of expression, no memo- 
rable and haunting sentence, no irresistible effect. I felt 
no creation and maintaining of a mood. 

Mr. George W. Proctor made his début in Boston in this 
concerto. He played last Thursday Mendelssohn's G 
minor concerto at the Symphony concert in Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge. He is a pretty boy with stiff arms 
and wrists. 

I am told that he was a pupil at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, where he attracted the attention of a 
local patroness of music, who assisted him to study abroad. 
I am told that he studied with Leschetizky. All this may 
be true or false. I have no means to-day of verifying the 
statements, and I do not believe that there is palpitating 
anxiety throughout the United States concerning the 
truth, 

The young man has, undoubtedly, piano talent. Mr. 
Apthorp, who is inclined to be epigrammatic, says he was 
born on the piano, a truly uncomfortable position for all 
concerned. It is true that Mr. Proctor has the piano 
instinct. There were agreeable features in his perform- 
ance, First of all, he was eminently sincere when the con- 
certo almost goaded him to insincerity. His bravura was 
often clear, if it was neither forcible nor dazzling. He 
showed a rhythmic sense; but it was a studious pupil's 
rhythm without spontaneity or abandon. His tone 
was colorless, lukewarm. His fortissimo chords were 
without resonance. I found no stroke of individuality 
in his playing. It seemed to me that the young man 
has been taught in an effeminate school, where brittle- 
ness is regarded as synonymous with strength; that 
if he had studied under another master, or more by him- 
self, or had listened discriminatingly to others, he would 
now play with greater breadth and character. Still you 
must remember that the concerto is not a work to call out 
that which is best and noblest in a pianist. 

I do not believe that Mr. Proctor would have been in- 
vited to play at the Symphony concert if he had not had 
powerful social backing. Advice to pianists thinking of 
Boston as an abiding place: When you arrive here make 
to yourselves friends of the mammon of musical un- 
righteousness and ignorance. 

* bo * 

Mr. Apthorp, in his program book, says Wallenstein’s 
Camp “ belongs to Smctana's posthumous works.” 

Now Smetana was conductor of the Philharmonic Society 
in Gothenburg, Sweden, 1856-1861, In this capacity he 
wrote at least two symphonic poems--Richard III., in 1858 





(it was played at Prague January 5, 1862), and Wallen- 
stein’s Lager, in 1859, the year of the death of his first 
wife. Ido not think it likely that the latter was not per- 


formed until after the death of Smetana. Richard III., 
Wallenstein's Lager and Hakon Jarl (1861 or 1862) were 
published lately by Simrock. Is it likely that Smetana, for 
some time conductor of opera and concert at Prague, never 
wished to hear his musical idea of Schiller’s play? 

The piece itself is full of the sturdy honesty that charac- 
terizes so much of Smetana’s music. Music of the camp it 
is, with lip cracking trumpet fanfares—thundering of 
drums—mysterious hints at the darkness and suspicion of 
the night ; and are the sonorous recitatives of the trom- 
bones and tuba allusions to the Capuchin’s sermon ? 


* 
* *” 


In the first movement of the Brahms symphony Mr. 
Paur indulged again in his fatal passion for the slow 
allegro. You know the passionate, pulsing movement; 
you know that Brahms marked it allegro con brio. But Mr. 
Paur waxed sentimental with the secénd theme—and the 
wood wind instruments under his beat were maudlin with 
their too-ti-too-ti-too-ti-tootle-tootle. I wish he would vary 
his passion, by surprising us with a lively adagio or a slow 
scherzo. Puiip HALE. 

_—_ + ——. 
Boston Music Notes. 
JANUARY 2, 1897. 

Sieveking will give his first recital in Boston in Steinert 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, January 9, when the following 
program will be played : ' 


Ss DO. BE, BG, Bin bis ccciccnccssvccccavccovs cccccccvcsee Beethoven 
Fantaisie, F minor, op. 49........... 
No. 3 
; i] i 
Two études... } No.5 { 


! 
' 

TIEN: Es ocesltecces Pesesonne Seek Chopin 
| 


Prelude, F major........ 
Polonaise, A flat............ 


i ee 2. 66s ocicc cubdtsaed bb cesbucbees .... Schumann 
IED. 6d cncccvceccced dactbeasesocesocesasein Bizet 
Angelus......... ‘ 

e' t OF aD .... Sieveking 


Waldklangen.. | 
Etude de Concert, G flat, op. 24... ae 
Miss Suza Doane, pianist, and Mr. Albert Gerard-Thiers, 
tenor, will give a concert in Chickering ‘Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, January 6, when an interesting program will 
be given. Miss Doane recently played at some concerts in 
New York, when most flattering things were said of her. 

Mrs. A. Sophia Markee will be the soloist at the concert 
to be given by one of the ladies’ clubs of West Newton on 
Monday evening. 

Madame Gertrude Franklin’s talented pupil, Mrs. Titus, 
has been engaged for the Ogdensburg Festival January 27. 
On January 21 and 22 she will sing at Littleton, N. H., 
and at Lawrence February 4. Besides these engagements 
she has a number of private musicals. Those who heard 
Mrs. Titus sing recently will be glad to hear that she is to 
continue studying with Mme. Franklin. At Bumstead 
Hall, where she was heard privately by Mme. Franklin's 
friends, the opinion was freely expressed that it would 
be unfortunate to have such a voice ‘‘ spoiled” by foreign 
training, and that where so much had been done bya 
teacher it was a pity for the pupil to make a change. 
Then would it not be a great advertisement for a singer to 
say “I am an American, trained in America by an 
American teacher”? It is a pleasure to hear that Mrs. 
Titus is working hard all the time and improving. 

Mme. de Angelis will give a pupils’ recital January 7 in 
the afternoon from 8 to 5. 

The Mendelssohn Orchestral Club, Mr. Frederic Mahn 
conductor, is a new organization of musicians from orches- 
tral organizations. 


... Moszkowski 


Miss Aagot Lunde will be assisted at her recital on Janu- 
ary 14 by Miss Laura Webster, of New York. 

Mr. Max Heinrich’s first song recital will take place in 

Steinert Hall, Tuesday evening, January 5. 

| Mr. George W. Proctor will appear with Miss Beatrice 
Herford in the entertainment for the benefit of the Calhoun 
Colored School on Monday evening, January 11, in Asso- 
| ciation Hall. At the benefit for the Hampton Institute on 
| Monday afternoon, January 4, in Steinert Hall, Mme. 
| Antoinette Szumowska will be the pianist, and Miss Her- 
| ford will appear in one of her unique entertainments as 


monologist. 





Instrumentation. 


N general the pupil will not learn from books how 

to instrumentate ; he will acquire exhaustive knowledge 

of the quality and method of writing for different instru- 

ments; all else is left to assiduous hearing and study of old 

works and practical exercise, and at last, with some gifts, 

some ear and taste, every young musician can succeed in 
writing simply and agreeably for the orchestra. 

I remember that Nessler, the composer of the Trumpeter 
of Sikkingen, once said to me that for instrumentation one 
ought to study logic. If that be so it would have been 
very necessary for him, for his scores are examples how 
not to orchestrate. But did our classical masters study 
logic? Scarcely, and yet their orchestral works are models 
of instinctively logical, sound instrumentation. Our age, 
however, which loves exaggeration, has inverted the rela- 
tion between instrumentation and composition, and gives to 
the former an importance out of all due measure. 

Let me be correctly understood. Instrumentation has, 
since the classical period, made a great advance, naturally 
based on the progress of the age and the consequent improve- 
ment in orchestral resources, an advance which has found 
its highest—perhaps its highest possible—expression in the 
scores of Wagner, Liszt and Berlioz. As in the classics, 
so in Wagner, the orchestration is in exact proportion to 
the musical contents; however bright his color it is al- 
ways in the service of a higher form that inspires it. It is 
only recently that instrumentation has become an end in 
itself, a kind of musical sport, that men leave simplicity as 
far as possible, form inconceivable combinations, and seek 
for new effects. Yes, effects. That is the modern password. 
Instrumentation must be effective, even if the beautiful 
has to be superseded by the hideous ; better the hideous 
than the “‘ has been,” be the X7ang what it may. 

And the writer to whom nothing original é6ccurs seizes 
some harmless, defenseless little Lied or piano piece, instru- 
ments it for an orchestra where the brasses alone would suf- 
fice to throw down again the walls of Jericho, and then be- 
lieves he has performed a great deed in music. The name of 
the instrumentator stands proudly in big letters on the pro- 
grams, while that of the composer stands below all the 
smaller, and he naturally, even although he bein his grave, 
is held responsible if the ‘‘ novelty” has not the desired 
success, 

Why did he write so ungratefully? What exaggeration 
in the resources prescribed by the score, what unnatural 
tasks are assigned to the instruments! To master what 
stands to-day in the horn part a good violinist requires 
time to practice ; piano glissando passages are not to be 
compared in rapidity with what isnow demanded of clarinet- 
ist or flautist; a modern trombonist must have not one 
pair, but two pairs of cheeks, a drummer four arms instead 
of two, while for the oboist and fagotist the fin de szécle 
composer provides the services of an undertaker. And 
what is the practical effect? Observe how effective is 





Mr. Rudolph Aronson takes pleasure in announcing the engagements 





for this season of 


awe he World’s Greatest Pianiste, 


MADAME TERESA 


ARRENO 


Mme. Carrefio will make her American rentrée with the Philharmonic Society 
vf New York January 8 and 9; also with the New York Symphony Society on January 
29 and 30; Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra, Chicago, February 5 and 6; Boston Symphony 
Society, Boston, February 19 and 20; Cincinnati Symphony Society, March 1 and 2; 
also with the Boston Symphony Society, Philadelphia, February 22; Washington, 
February 23; Baltrmore, February 24; New York, February 25; Brooklyn, February 26, 
and Providence, March 10, &c., &c. 7 
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in the old scores the introduction of one clarinet or one 
horn, compared to the noise of four or eight or even six- 
teen brass instruments in the latest orchestral works. Our 
senses are limited in their powers of perception and dis- 
crimination; we can only hear and appreciate within cer- 
tain limits. 

Continued color effects first dazzle, then tire, then bore 
us, and finally we turn with longing to the utmost simplic- 
ity. The reaction in this direction will come sooner .or 
later, but it is inevitable. When the school of the great 
John Sebastian Bach, at the beginning of the last century, 
degenerated into idle, pedantic trifling or purposeless ar- 


TH 


tificialty, when effect was sought for by polyphonic exag- | 


gerations, as to-day by instrumental, then in due time ap- 
peared a Haydn, who delivered Art by a sudden revolution 
from the long trodden path of contrapuntal complexity, 
and led her back to the original road of the simple and the 
sound. 

Our degenerate instrumentation requires the coming man 
who will call a halt toan ill regulated tendency and enforce 
a change. Louis B. Saar. 

(In the New York Revue, December 27, 1896. 








Physical Elevation. 
HE Musica Courier desires to call attention 
to a remarkable system of vocal and physical de- 
velopment that is taught in this city with pronounced suc- 
cess; a system embodying correct breathing and the 
application of which develops the throat, chest and lungs, 
strengthening them to a marvellous degree. 

By means of it thin, hollow, bony chests are rounded and 
made symmetrical. Ladies and gentlemen of mature years 
who have grown stout and heavy waisted find the greatest 
benefit from this method of deep breathing which by re- 
ducing the size of the abdomen facilities easy and light 
carriage of the body,restoring youth and beauty, bright 
eyes and rosy tints. 

To those who have grown thin 
nervous deterioration relief is given by the strengthening 
of debilitated tissues and the rounding off and beautify- 
ing of the general person. 

The voices of singers, lecturers or speakers made more 
powerful and resonant without deranging present method 
of voice production. Firm, full, rich, vibrant tones made, 
and the singing and speaking voice elevated in character 
and power. 

This system is free from drugs, free from massag 
free from instruments of muscular torture such as dumb- 
bells or Indian clubs, swings or pulleys; in short, it is 
calisthenics without instruments. No dieting, no long 
walks, no prescriptions of any kind ; no Christian science 
but Science only. 

For consultation, call on Mrs. Thomas Bella 
128 West Thirty-ninth street—‘‘ The Parker.” 
sonal experience and the result of practical tests call on 
the editor of THe Musica Courier. The system does not 
interfere with any method of singing. Whatever there is 
good in any method is simply fortified by this system, 
which is a most remarkable plan of effective phy sical and 
moral elevation, for with the proper elevation of the body 
there is a parallel moral elevation. 


from bad health or 


e, and 


Nichols, 
For per- 








LOUISVILLE. 


Lou ISVILLE, December, 1896. 

FINE audience attended The Messiah given by 

Mr. Shackleton’s Musical Club and a quartet of Chicago 
singers—Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, soprano; Mrs. Annie 
Thacker, contralto; Mr. Carberry, tenor, and Mr. Chas. Clark, 
basso. Mrs, Wilson has sung here before, and her work was 
beautiful, as usual. Mrs. Thacker and Mr. Carberry were most 
satisfactory, and Mr. Clark's dramatic intensity and musicianly 
phrasing provoked much enthusiasm. 

The choruses were spirited, and the orchestral accompaniment 
good in attack aad tempi. The club will give Acis and Cialatea, 
The Swan and Skylark, Samson and Delilah, and The Creation 
during the rest of the season. 

At the second concert of the Smith and Nixon series Maud 
Powell captured the house by her fine performances on her 
“genuine” Amati. Mr. Frieberg was the pianist and Chevalier 
De Bassini baritone. 

Mrs. Americus Callahan is carrying everything before her at 
present. A pupil of Mrs. Emily Davison and Mr. Adams, of 
Boston, she coached with Mrs. Hess-Burr, of Chicago, this sum- 
mer. This past week her appearance for the benefit of the 
Church of the Ascension, singing the Shadow Song from Dinorah, 
and a brace of songs besides, gave her friends an opportunity 
of hearing her at her best in coloratura singing. 

Mr. George Selby introduced his pupil, Miss Clara Evans, at a 
choir recital in New Liederkranz Hall. Miss Evans’ voice 
shows evidence of discriminating training, which cannot be said 
of Mr. Mansfield, tenor. The gentleman in question is a useful 
singer, reads well and sticks to his text, and it is a pity that 
somebody does not suggest to him to take lessons or stop sing- 
ing. Mr. Beard's voice is a warm, rich bass, the natural qualities 
compensating for faulty production. Mrs. Brannin Sherley is 
a charming singer at any time, and her selections upon this occa- 
sion afforded her ample opportunity for the display of her talents. 
Others who took part were Miss Hess, Mr. Roach and Mr. Sur- 
man. 

The first of the Quintet Club concerts was an artistic success. 
The quintet is composed of Miss Hattie Bishop, piano; John Sur- 
man, first violin; Victor Rudolp, second; Karl Schmidt, 'cello; 
Charles Setzler, viola—as it was last year. Miss Adele Howard 
assisted Miss Bishop at the piano, and Max Zoeller added to the 
‘cello parts. The program was interesting as to composers and 
thoroughly rehearsed. 

The last Liederkranz concert of the season could be improved 
upon. Karl Schmidt's orchestrations are always fine, so are his 
‘cello solos, but he can’t do everything, and probably utilizes his 
material as well as anybody could, but this time the brass was 
particularly base, over-predominant and fiat. 

Miss Florence Smith sang acceptably, though her ever recur- 
ring portamento marred what should have been her best effects. 
He Wasa Prince is not always a happy selection for a young 
singer—it 's too easy to make dreary. Mr. Douglas Webb is either 
not singing so well at present or is not judicious as to his reper- 
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tory. The other soloists were acceptable, and Miss Bishop ac- 
companied beautifully. 

Miss Emily Davison, lately soprano at St. Andrew's, is studying 
with Fraulein Seehofer in Berlin preparatary to studying with 
Lilh Lehmann in the spring. 

Miss Davison gives much promise, though it it is doubtful if 
her talents will equal those of her gifted mcther and teacher, 
whose début in New York years ago, under the auspices of Richard 
Grant White, the celebrated critic, gave her an entrée to circles 
that her magnificent voice, musicianship and culture graced 
most fitly. Mr. Krehbiel and Mr. Damrosch pronounce Miss 
Davison well taught, and if she succeeds she will but another 
to the list of pupils having been successful and taught by her 
mother, among them being Mary Louise Clary, the contralto, 
now in New York; Rosa Green, contralto, of Engiand ; Lilla 
Harris, lately with Lilli Lehmann and Mrs. Americus Callahan, 
soprano, of our own Calvary Choir. Marocaret Warp Brett. 





PROVIDENCE. 





R. I., December 28, 
HE chief musical events of the season have been 
the two concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, both 
with splendid programs, Sieveking and Halir being the respective 
soloists. These concerts increase in popularity every year and 
are really the mainstay of our musical season, which in reality 
would be nothing without them. 

The Arion Club gave at its first concert Samson and Delilah, 
a repetition from last season. The next concert will bring 
Elijah, and the last the Flying Dutchman. This seems to be a 
most unfortunate choice, as of all Wagner's pre-Nibelung operas 
none depends so much upon scenery and picturesque background 
as the Flying Duchman. 

Messrs. George H. Lomas, A. S. Metcalf, Frank F. Tingley, 
Newell L. Wilbur and other organists are giving a series of organ 
recitals which are enjoyed by large audiences. 

In the month of December occurred the annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Music Teachers’ Association, opened by an organ 
recital of high order given by Mr. H. M. Dunham, of Boston. 

The sessions of the next day were filled out with papersand re. 
citals, Among the papers may be mentioned of interest and 
usefulness The Relation of Music to Education, by Newell 58. 
Wilbur; Voice Mechanism from a Physiological Standpoint, by 
Frank B. Spfague, M. D., and Musical Examinations in This and 
European Countries, by George H. Lomas. Rev, Herbert H. 
Mott read a paper, The Artist's Message, which showed a great 
command of language, but treated the subject in a rather byper- 
romantic way. 

In the morning Miss Alice Coleman gave several piano selec 
tions, and in the afternoon Miss Eleanor B. Sprout gave a piano 
recital, assisted by G. G. Hornberger, ‘cellist. Miss Sprout is a 
fine pianist, with a sure and brilliant technic, fine musical tem. 
per, and added to these gifts kind nature has given her a very 
sympathetic appearance. Miss Fanny C. Berry took Mme. Ad 
dington’s place fully unprepared and at very short notice, and 
received enthusiastic applause for her fine piano playing. The 
event closed with an evening concert of orchestral compositions 
by Rhode Island composers, the contributor being D. W. Reeves, 
N. B. Sprague, Jules Jordan and your correspondent, In the 
afternoon Irving P. Irons was elected president, and your corre- 
spondent was made secretary and treasurer. 

At Danielsonville and Peacedale N. B. Sprague gave his first 
concerts with his respective singing associations. At Newport 
Mr. Irons is preparing Fatinitza and Pinafore, to be given at the 
Opera House by his pupils, assisted by friends and amateurs, 
Hans SCHNEIDER. 
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HEINRICH MEYN 


BARITONE. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


Address PHIPPS &£ ALPUENTE, 
21 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 





ANTONIA H. 


SAWYER, 


Contralto. 
ADDRESS: 
218 West 44th Street, 
sm NEW YORK. 








SECOND RECITAL 
aoe 
Mr. PERRY AVERILL, Baritone, 
Mr. ORTON BRADLEY, Pianist. 


Mendelsohn Glee Club Hall, 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 7, at 8:30 P. M. 


CONCERT DIRECTION H. M. HIRSCHBERG 

















‘*His performance was sympathetic, musical 
and vigorous. He registers with a fine color sense, 
and was recalled most heartily.—-/ames Huneker 
in the Morning Advertiser, New York. 


‘* Standing room was at a premium at the organ 
concert given by WiitiamM C. Cari. yesterday, Mr. 
Car has a thorough knowledge of the resources 
of the organ, and his playing was marked by 
much brilliancy."—A/artinez, in The New Vork 
World. 


**Mr. Car. at the organ proved himself one of 
the foremost manipulators of this difficult instru- 
ment. His playing of the Guilmant ‘Caprice’ 
was entrancing."— Zhe New York Times. 





‘His playing was the finest thing heard here 
for many a day.”—Czncinnadi Post. 


| ADDRESS — eam. 


9 West 22d Sireet, 
NEW YORK. 








Bohemian String Quartet. 


ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
THE PINEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. 


MARCH—APRIL—MAY. 


Address \Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


35 EAST 62d STREET, NEW YORK, 


Near Madison Avenue. 








Formerly 37 East 68th Street 
Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM. 
Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Musical Director. 





All grades of musical students, from beginners upward to the 
most advanced, receive a uniform, excellent and systematic instruc- 
tion in all branches of music. Eminent artists of both European and 
American fame are among the faculty. Fall Term begins Monday, 
September 7. Write for Catalogue and particulars, Students can 
enter at any time. 

N. B.—For the accommodation of students residing in the lower 
part of the city Professor Scharwenka will instruct same at his 
private studio at Steinway Hall. Applications please address 
to EMIL GRAMM, 35 East 62d Street, New York. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


Lecture Recitals on Mediaeval Music of 
France and Italy 
and Folk Songs of European Nations. 


Will accept engagements for these Lecture Recitals. 





Mrs. WATSON will use for her illustrations a very rare and 
fine specimen of a harpsichord two hundred years old, Musical 
Programs for the Recitals will be furnished on application. 

ddress all communications 


297 INDIANA STREET, CHICAQO, iLL. 
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HINK of it! $6,000 for two performances in one 
week paid to Jean Reszké for singing Siegfried, 

and his representative in charge of the box office to 
watch the cash so that no mistake could be made in 
calculating the percentages to be paid to Reszké. 
Think of it, $6,000 to one man alone in one week 
for two performances ! No wonder grand opera in 
America is always doomed to failure. These foreign- 


ers get every dollar the community can spend for 
music and then go home and tell us that we can have 
no opera without them, for without them opera must 
fail, as if it did not fail with them. 


secure the services of. a music critic who is 
not afflicted with emotional hysteria and who can for 
that reason never separate the person from the artist 
or the artist from the person? 


HE fiasco of Nellie Melba last Wednesday night 


drama ever exhibited on the stage of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. Those whose hearts did not go out 
to the woman were at least moved to regret at the 
fate of the artist. But what redress has she against 
Reszké? She knows he, of all men, very well under- 
stood her vocal range and possibilities ; he poses as 
one of the great experts. She knows that. He 
knows that. And yet she has no redress except to 
refuse to sing with such an individual. If she desires 
to prove that she possesses true womanly instincts 
she will never again be seen in his company—at least 
in public. 








CACOETHES SCRIBENDL 
HE Reszké family is suffering from graphomania. 
Hardly a day passes but what Jean or one of his 
relatives rushes into print. Here is a batch of three 
letters from the mishpocha printed in the Journa/ on 
Sunday : 
“He Stands Alone,’’ Says Jean de Reszke. 


In all the range of operatic music there is nothing which compares 
in greatness of effect with the works of Wagner. He stands alone— 
the master whom many have striven to imitate, but who never once 
permitted himself to borrow an idea from another. Wagner's 
music stands above considerations of country and period. It is the 
music not alone of the future but of the present, and not alone of 
the present, but of all time. It is universal and all-embracing. It 
interprets all human emotion, all passion. 

It is true that the singing of some Wagner parts involves a physi- 
cal tax on the singer, but it is true only ina measure. All depends 
on the artist. To interpret the master’s music demands training 
the most perfect and severe. It demands that the singer shall be as 
perfect in his or her art as the limitations imposed by nature will 
admit of. That means that the artist must have absolute command 
of his or her voice. Given such conditions there need be no fear of 
injuring the voice or of suffering more fatigue than should be ex- 
pected after hours of hard physical and intellectual work, to say 
nothing of the emotional strain incidental to any artistic effort. 
At this moment, for example, I have just returned from singing the 
most trying part I know-—that of Steg/ried. And I certainly do not 
feel sufficient fatigue to interfere with my enjoyment of affairs out- 
side the Metropolitan Opera House. 

But this isa proposition which hardly needs demonstration. If 
the singing of Wagner produced injurious physical effects, artists 
would not rush to their doom quite so eagerly. And what operatic 
artist is there who is not anxious to sing in Wagner opera ? 

JEAN DE REszké. 


Edouard de Reszke on Wagner’s Kingship. 
In America more than in any other country, except Germany, is 
the kingship of Wagner established beyond question. For evidence 
of this let one observe the audience that gathers at every Wagnerian 
presentation. It isamazing! And in honoring Wagner New York 
honors itself, and places itself on a superior musical plane to almost 
any other capita] in the world. 

In order to sing Wagner in German, my brother and I devoted 
much time and labor to studying the language in which the great 
master wrote and thought the language which he himself welded 
indissolubly with music the most marvelous. We knew that only 
by learning that language could we qualify ourselves to interpret 
the master’s works. Even in France and Italy now they insist 
upon having Wagner’s operas presented in the German. 

The amount of study demanded by Wagner is prodigious. Jean 
and I, for example, devoted nearly a year and a half to the close and 
laborious study of Siegfried before we ventured to appear in that 
opera. And it was very much the same with Tristan. 

Of course it is no holiday pastime to interpret Wagner. But the 
strain on the voice and the physique which it involves has been ab- 
surdly exaggerated. No great artistic achievement is possible with- 
out fatigue, but with the training and experience that are necessary 
to make a man ora woman an artist such fatigue is reduced to a 
minimum and will produce no ill effects. 

EDOUARD DE* RESZKE. 


Mme Litvyinne ‘‘Not a Bit Tired.” 


It is the ambition of every artist to interpret Wagner’s works, and 
this would not be the case if the effort were so great a strain as to 
be injurious. It is certain that I do not feel a bit tired after my 
performance this afternoon, which was unusually trying, because 
it was so unexpected. It was not until this morning that the man- 
agement informed me that Mme. Melba was too ill to appear as 
Brin. hilde, and asked me to take her place. I had never rehearsed 
the part, although, of course, I was familiar with the music, and had 
gone through it in private with M. Jean de Reszké. Nevertheless I 
suffered from nothing beyond the nervousness natural at such a 
time, I am now studying the part of Orfruda, which I will sing 
when Lohengrin is presented, later in the season. 

PELIA LITVINNE. 


They are in such a hurry to rush into the papers 
that they can find no time for comparisons, and, con- 
sequently, the one contradicts the other. Let us see 
amoment. The letters speak for themselves; but it 
is amusing to observe that Edouard says that Jean 
and he ‘‘ devoted nearly a year and a half to the close 
and laborious study of Siegfried,” and Sister-in-law 





HEN will that great paper, the New York Sun, | 


as Brinnhilde was the most painful and pitiful | 


| the part.” Jean says that it in- 
| volves a physical tax (if there is one thing Jean 
| hates it is a tax), and Felia says she “‘ suffered from 
| nothing,” although she seems to be physically taxed, 
|come to think of it. Outside of the consuming 
egotism in these letters, they are the most ordinary, 
But Reszkés will write. 


Oh, Felia Ophelia ! 


| commonplace platitudes. 








BEFORE AND AFTER. 
HE New York Swz in its Sunday issue of January 
3 published the following from London on an 
interesting topic ot the day: 

Mr. Henry Labouchere in 7ru¢é and Editor Palmer of the York- 
| shire Post, an influential provincial journal, call attention this week 
| to the subject, once more referred to here, of bribing English news- 
papers by means of advertisements inserted ostensibly as news and 

by payment for the insertion of prospectuses of new companies on 
condition of their being puffed more or less directly. Neither critic 
is sufficiently severe upon this state of things, which is fast sapping 
the independence of the press of thiscountry. Both appear to think 
that only third-rate newspapers print these things, which is far from 
being the case. Newspapers with more than a local reputation, 
such as the London 7imes,the Morning Post and the Daly Tele- 
graph, habitually insert personal notices for payment which are 
advertisements pure and simple, and not always inspired by harm- 
less vanity ; and theirexample is being very widely followed. But 
the chief evil of the system is the puffing of the swindling concerns 
of company promoters and bucketshop keepers. A glaring case in 
point was the advertisement of the British Motor Syndicate’s impu- 
dent scheme for extracting $15,000,000 from the pockets of simple 
investors for property that is practically worthless. The news- 
papers, from the 77mes down to the smallest evening sheet in a 
third-rate town, got this advertisement at their own prices and 
inserted it,two columns long, with gratitude and joy, although it 
bore upon its face.the full brand of dishonesty and the hall mark of 
swindling promoters, which every business man could plainly see 
and understand. Yet, with three or four honorable exceptions, no 
newspaper criticised the lying statements in the prospectus, and 
much less warned simple investors against its dangers. The inhe- 
rent rottenness of the scheme is sufficiently proved by the fact that, 
despite lavish advertising upon a scale almost unparalleled, the 
public subscribed, not millions, as it was asked to do, but only a few 
poor thousands, which came entirely from country people unac- 
quainted with the wiles of stock exchange sharks. Even these few 
thousands are now being returned to those who sent them, the pro- 
moters not daring to go to allotment upon them in view of the 
threats of legal proceedings. 

Concurrently with this bribing by advertisements the custom of 
certain journals, more particularly of the London financial news- 


papers, to charge for the insertion of reports of public meetings of 
mining and industrial companies has spread largely, so that it is now 
almost impossible even for the soundest concern to obtain publicity 
for its proceedings without paying for it. The financial newspapers 
do not care a rap whether a company is honest or a swindle, pro- 
vided so many pounds a column are paid for the report of meetings 
which, as often as not, are composed merely of the seven share- 
holders which the law says must be present to constitute a legal 
meeting, and these seven may be the actual promoters of the con- 
cern. The other day one of the leading financial newspapers con- 
tained about fifty columns of reports of company meetings, and it 
may be safely estimated that the payment for these reports aggre- 
gated £500. 

In comparison with such methods prevailing in the 
old mother country the pursuit of journalism in 
America is an innocent diversion. We merely re- 
print the above to set at rest the carping criticisms 
of those who find fault with our so-called sensational 
press for making the destiny of Mr. Jean Reszké’s 
moustache the leading topic of last week’s discussion 
and illustration. 

The only fault that can be found is the fact that 
the daily papers divided the interests in their col- 
umns in that moustache and the Cuban skirmishes, 
the local suicides, the society scandals, the Chapman 
raid at Sherry’s, the verdict in the Zucker arson case 
and the knock-out of pugilist Duffy at the Broadway 
Athletic Club. These events all pale into insignifi- 
cance when compared with that epoch making fact, 
the removal of Jean Reszké’s moustachio, or Schnur- 
bart, as a true Wagnerian would call it. 

It is an evidence of poverty of imagination and 
lack of artistic and journalistic delicacy to publish 
the two pictures of Mr. Reszké, ‘Before Shaving” 
and ‘‘ After Shaving,” in the same paper in which 
Sherry’s raid is analytically dissected. It is brutal 
to publish his portraits ‘‘with moustache” and 
‘without moustache” in a paper simultaneously 
with the news that Government bonds were steady 
and the rate for money in London had declined. 
Bonds and money mentioned when Reszké’s name is 
mentioned—how indelicate! The man got only 
$6,000 for singing Siegfried twice last week; his 
brother got $1,600 for singing twice in the same 
opera, and the sister-in-law $500 for doing it once ; 
$8,100 for three members of one foreign family in one 
week for two performances of one opera, and there 
were some other engagements for members of the 
same family earlier in the week ! 

With such fabulous sums paid to Reszké and his 
ring of foreign satellites, how can the American people 
pay any moneys for the culture of their own native 
musical art, particularly when this boss Reszké re- 
fuses to entertain the possibilty of such a factor as 
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never prosper musically or artistically in this coun- 
try as long as this man and his followers have their 
hands upon the operatic scheme. The audition un- 
der their manipulation is equivalent to destruction. 
It will kill opera and music here. 








MELBA’S FIASCO. 


AN OPERATIC STUDY. 


T was not a prophetic gift that enabled THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER to predict Melba’s fiasco in Sieg- 
fried ; we knew it as well as Jean Reszké, Esq., knew 
it. The difference is that we candidly advised Melba 
not to venture on those dangerous grounds, whereas 
Reszké under the guise of friendship hypocritically 
led her to her artistic doom, for the fiasco of Melba 
was one of the most overwhelming and crushing de- 
feats ever witnessed on any stage, particularly when 
the standing and reputation of the singer are con- 
sidered. 

Melba sang Srinnhilde for the first and last time 
on Wednesday night, December 30, 1896, and on 
that day she forever closed her artistic progress ; 
from that date her star declines, and it is probable 
that she will not return to this country next season, 
if ever again. South American operatic stages are 
left for her pecuniary ambition, and she may accept 
an engagement in Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres. 


The one person morally responsible for this terri- | 
ble fate is Jean Reszké, the boss and real manager of | 


the operatic scheme in this town. As Reszké can 


brook no rival, as the very existence of his monopo- | 
listic career depends upon unquestioned and un- | 


questionable control, both before and behind the 
footlights, he could not, asa diplomat, permit Nor- 
dica to remain with the company ; for Nordica not 


only divided honors easily with Reszké in Tristan | 
| former's, hands, and thus she returned to the Metro- 


and Isolde, but she actually—in many instances— 
excelled him. Nordica, therefore, had to be re- 
moved, as such rivalry is a menace to a tenor bosses’ 
career. From the Reszkéian point of view this is 
absolutely correct, and judged from such a view- 
point there is no fault to find with Reszké. He is 
the boss ; he knows he is the boss; he knows every- | 
thing must be sacrificed (even the moustache) to 
continue uninterruptedly this boss-ship, and he sacri- | 
fices any or every one who crosses his path. Good 
politics, as long as it lasts. 

The now well-known intrigue was then set on foot 
that brought about the exclusion of our American 
singer Nordica, and in order to provide for the emer- | 
gency, which must have been foreseen by Reszké, 
his relative, Madame Litvinne, was prepared to fill 
the réle in which Melba was to fail. In another part | 
of this paper we reprint a letter of Litvinne, pub- | 
lished in a Sunday paper, in which she candidly con- 
fesses that she had been privately coached as Briinn- 
hilde by Jean Reszké. Good politics, as long as it 
lasts. 

Mr. Reszké's triumph is, for the time being, com- 
plete and absolute. Under his sway no tenor of any | 
consequence is at present engaged at the opera; no 
great baritone can secure a steady engagement—for 
Bispham has not a continuous engagement—and no 
contralto is at hand who can cope with the dramatic 
réles that compare with those Reszké sings. For in- | 
Stance, there is no singer at the Metropolitan who 
can give a satisfactory Brangdne in Tristan and Isolde 
if Reszké sings the title réle this season ; no Ortrude 
in Lohengrin that can work an effect of artistic di- 
mensions. Of course there is no dramatic soprano 
except Reszké’s relative, Litvinne, who belongs to 
the third rate and who was conjured up by Reszké 
with the expectation of foisting her upon this com- | 
munity at a high price in future seasons. 

The only artists left are Calvé and Eames and, for 
some réles, Plangon, who rapidly becomes monot- 
onous except ina few operas. The Reszké system 
does not permit of any fair average of good ensemble 
artists, for he and his relatives consume such an 
enormous salary and percentage that a fair ensemble 
is out of the question. Most of the “artists” get 
about $150 a week, and hence most of them are abso- 
lutely incompetent. The bulk of all the moneys con- 
tributed by the people goes to Reszké and his follow- 
ers, which means his family. 

It is all due tohim. He deserves it. He plots, he 
schemes, he manipulates, he works, he sings, he 
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acts and he has a fine organization at his command to | 
co-operate under his direction in the splendid scheme | 
of destroying all American musical ambition and all | 
A well-defined modern eco- | 
| nomic law, or rather a well-defined law which has of | 
| late years become manifest, underlies the whole 
He is one of the few intellec- 
| tual men who has appreciated the spirit of this law 
| and who has, in addition, steadfastly studied its in- | 
He is, in 
| short, one of those who can be termed a contempo- | 
rary talent; one of those who impresses his person- 
ality upon the current history of one of the smaller 
| movements of the people, for say as we will, the whole 


| possible competition. 
a 
| Reszkéian structure. 

| 


| tricate application to our institutions. 


musical scheme of the nation is a diminutive | 
|} one as compared with the movements in gen- 
| eral culture, in general art, in industry, com- 


merce, finance or politics. 


if he would elevate his rivals with himself. 
To him, therefore, it is only one question, and that 
is individual aygrandizement under modern methods, 


by the calculating impulse of a shrewd intellect. 
How could a stupid woman like poor Melba stand 
up against such a force? Nordica did oppose it, but 
single handed as she was she was bound to surrender. 
There is no one now left here but Calvé, and she, 
| being rather cunning herself, is apt to avoid clashing 


against his extravagant participation in the Carmen 
receipts which, she claimed, were due to her, ended 
in her banishment for one season. Having received 
an offer from Damrosch for the 
Reszké was afraid to permit her to slip into his, the 


season 


politan. Had it not been for the Damrosch scheme 
| of opera Calvé would never again have been engaged 
while Reszké commanded the situation. 
Eames represents the sop to Cerberus. 
knows that he must have at least one American 
among his leading singers, and Eames is above the 


Reszké 


| average, and is easily tractable if she can get the 


réles she desires. She has no competition now that 
Melba has been finished off, except for the light lyric 
works which the subscribers at the Metropolitan are 
protesting against. 

But just as we warned Melba we now warn Eames 
that her voice cannot bear the strain of Z/:zaée¢h and 
Elsa, and that by singing these parts she is giving 


Reszké the one excuse he needs to exile her after next | 
| season. He will simply point to Gerster and to Melba 


to find the excuse to exclude Eames 

The Melba fiasco will, however, not prove a lesson 
except to her. We, in our insane infatuation for for- 
eign flavors, will continue to pour millions into the 


pockets of these strangers, while our native American | 


and resident musicians of foreign birth will pass 
their lives in a hopeless struggle against these forces 


| Their music will not be heard, and hence there is no 
stimulus to compose ; there certainly is no reason to 


study, for, after all the studying, Americans have no 
opportunity intheirown country. The foreign hosts, 
led by Reszké and his cohorts, have ostracized 
American music and American musicians, and this 


country is banished as a factor in universal musical | 


progress. 








ANONYMOUS. 


would not hesitate to publish anonymous | 


E 
W comments on the great questions of the high 
salary crime and the necessarily deleterious effect on 
music in America provided the names of the writers 
were sent into this office as a guarantee of good faith. 


For instance, ‘‘An American Subscriber,” who writes | 


about Emma Eames, sends in a good letter, but we 
need her name. ‘‘ Wotan” sends an excellent com- 
munication—but whois ‘‘Wotan"? ‘‘ Three Malcon- 
tents’ write well, but why do not they send at 
least one name as a guarantee? A whole lot of rub- 
bish has been received, to which of course we can 
pay no attention, but the above three letters are 
really good ones. 

We are willing to publish both sides of the ques- 
tion when sent in through official channels. 


He is just great enough 
| to become great in a small movement chiefly because 
he condescends to make women the main victims of 
his tremendous egotism and his monumental vanity. 
He could, for this same reason, never become even 
a small figure in a great movement, for he has not 
that great moral vision, that universal mental com- 
prehension, which would prove to him that he, in his 
case, could become a real dignity in the art of music 


under the brutal sway of money and force impelled 


with Reszké, although two seasons ago her stand | 
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A PUERILE LETTER. 


7o the Editor of the Herald 

I read in one of this evening’s papers, “Like Alvary, Jean de 
Reszké has honored New York with his début in Siegfried, and, like 
Alvary, it is to be hoped that he will live to delight us with his 
| hundredth Sieg/ried.” 
This graceful wish must have called forth a smile on the face of 
| many readers of the New York papers, which seem to delight in 
ascribing to me a number of years which I have not yet attained 
It is therefore not from any feeling of coquetry or vanity, or from 


any desire to pose as a young man, but merely from a love of truth, 
that Iam writing to ask you to rectify, onge and for all, an error 
which seems to be gaining ground in this country 


My real age is forty-six-years. I was born on January 4, 1880. I 
have not with me my certificate of birth, as it is not an article with 
which one usually travels, but in order to remove all doubt on the 


subject I have written to Warsaw for it, and shall forward it to you 


as soon as | receive it 

This fact being established, even if I do not arrive at my hun- 
dredth performance of Siegfried, I can reasonably trust that I may 
In this hope I re- 


| not be too decrepit to reach at least my fiftieth 
Jean ve Reszxe. 


main, dear sir, yours truly, 
NEW YorK, December 81, 1806. 
T was not an American, but a Berlin paper that 
stated that Jean Reszké was fifty-six years 
old, and his wife, whom he recently married, was 
sixty-three years old. If he was born January 14, 
1850, he will, after Thursday of next week, be in his 
forty-eighth year. Forty-seven years will then have 
been finished. z 
Why should Mr. Reszké take it for granted that 
people need his certificate of birth before believing 
his own statements? Americans take it for granted 
that a gentleman tells the truth. We, however, do 
not believe that the original certificate of birth re- 
ferred to will be produced, and as we do not believe 
so we propose to make the statement here unequivo- 
cally as a record for future reference. 





DESPITE WAGNER. 


LONG the operatic line from the days of Monte- 
A verde men who wrote for the singing stage 
have risen at intervals and indicated the true path of 
opera as carved out fully and finally by Richard 
The struggle for homogeneity in art versus 


Wagner. 
the vulgar and unreal prominence of the individual 
has incidentally been made, but it took the authority 
and genius of a Wagner to conquer. The weaker 
voices who strove to utter the early war cry were 
drowned into forgottenness by the pertinent ear- 
tickling appeals of a Bellini, a Donizetti, a Rossini or 
an early Verdi 

Lully, the founder of opera in France, raised one 
milestone in his tragédies lyriques, fighting in ad- 
vance against the meretricious predominance of the 
Italian ariaand duo. Gluck tried it in Orfeo, Mozart 
in Die Zatiberfléte, and Weber made a tussle for lyric 
and dramatic equality in Euryanthe, but they were 
not the Messiah. Theirs was just an indication of 
the right path; the spirit was there, but the Italian 
voice in its long drawn out sweetness ard power was 
They did not develop and stand 


too strong for them. 
by their tendencies in the teeth of the Tuscan flood 

‘But Wagner came and conquered. He took his 
mighty orchestra and his singers, mighty in the 
strength of dramatic fidelity, and built the everlast- 
| ingly truthful music drama, drowning forever in the 
minds of the knowing the tolerance of threadbare 
Italian methods. 

But now, what of it? 
| rather, has the taste of the leading artists who come 


Has our public taste, or 


|to this, the great metropolis of the New World, to 


guide and cultivate public taste profited beyond 
theory by the symmetry of the Wagner ideal ? 


If they be German singers in German opera, yes. 


| They may not be the most mellifluous birds in the 
| way of song all these Germans, but they atone for 
any vocal lack of beauty by the contribution of'‘every 
other element necessary to the fulfilment of the dra- 
| matic ideal, but how much do we get of German 
opera? A slice as compared to the Italian season 
And, after all, considering that German opera means 
solely Richard Wagner in this country, a public 
| might hardly be blamed for looking occasionally for 
something beyond the seven or eight Wagner operas 
with which they are familiar. They would gladly 
accept the Wagner theories under some new com- 
poser’sname. Butthere'stherub. Who is keeping 
hoisted the Wagner banner? Are not the American 
public being taught to be satisfied with that form 
of opera which is a pitiful denial to all sense of homo- 
geneity ? and do we not find ourselves slipping back 
with deadly surety into the glorification of the in- 
dividual in opera, the apotheosis of the star"? For 
answer go to the Metropolitan Opera House, our first 
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temple of opera in America, and you will get the 
truth. 

The whole system is a revolution round certain in- 
dividualities; they are very few, and the system is 
working with the public. That public has been 
hypnotically drilled into an understanding and ap- 
preciation of opera solely from the viewpoint of the 
singer. The play is not the thing, the composition 
of a cast is not the thing, it is solely and simply the 
singer. It is Monsieur A. in this or Madame B. in 
that, and to Tophet with the rest of them! It 
makes no matter that every modern composer has 
not been unfaithful to the path marked out by Wag- 
ner, The singer will settle that. 

If the music be not written after a fashion to drive 
him or her into unholy prominence, that can be man- 
aged bythe cast. A weak or ill distributed cast can 
throw-out the star into all the relief he or she may 
desire. The picture need not be a composition in 
color, It can be made a vivid splotch in the fore- 
ground, with a background of confusion and gray. 
But this is growing to be all right. There's no use 
in denying to ourselves that it is being found quite 
satisfactory and that the American public stands in 
the heart of a day as tolerant of the overweening 
glory of the individual singer, as oblivious to homo- 
geneity in opeta, as though Richard Wagner had 
never been born. 

The Wagner ideal is becoming an episode in this 
country, not a spreading influence. The episode is 
confined to his own operas, and these as sung by 


German singers. Where a superior Italian singer | 


might try conscientiously to fill a Wagner réle the 
habit of separating them from a cast and stellarizing 
them has gone too far with the public to permit such 
singer to drop into judicious harmony with the 
scheme. The Wagner scheme with Italian lumina- 
ries—so constituted—is a travesty. As things stand 
it’s all right, popular and paying to have the Queen 
of the Huguenots sing Briinnhilde. People are not 
thinking of Briinnhilde, they are thinking of the 
singer, and even were she to sing like a crow there's 
a lot, a mesmeric lot, on American soil in a shining 
star's personality. 

And so here we are. We hold the Wagner gospel 
with its last word of operatic wisdom in one hand 
and we throw out our largess and our approval to its 
arch opponents with the other. If we are not doing 
it willingly let the public stand up and say so. 

We are back to the old Italian idea epitomized by 
the maestro who when asked by a student what was 
necessary to an operatic career answered simply, 
**Voce, voce, e poi voce.” The matter of play act- 
ing in the Italian mind was trumpery. You had only 
got tosing, If you had brains you might use them ; 
if you hadn't you needn't. 

We might cry out the same thing in New York to- 
day with an occasional variation. Sometimes it 
actually doesn't matter about the ‘‘ voce " where it’s 
a case of personality. We might answer, if asked the 
same question as the maestro very often, ‘‘‘ Name,’ 
‘Personality,’ ‘ Press Idol,’ these satisfy for an oper- 
atic career.” 

Alack! This is only the nakedtruth Rouse up, 
good people and pinch yourselves ! See if you haven't 
been hypnotized and drawn into the wrong path 
against your own musical will. Because if you don’t 
take care you might find your operatic stage some 
day taken up just by one solo artist and—-well, there's 
no use shirking mention of the possibility—may be 
that same solo artist won't be able to sing. 

We have got rid of the full blown Verdi in New 
York. There is no more Otello or Falstaff. Verdi 
in his maturer works exacts too much and gives too 
little single glory in return to suit the current ideal. 
Like his later‘master, Wagner, he demands that no 
dramatic constituent be missing, and would sacrifice 
some vocal beauty rather than jeopardize the en- 
semble by one false element. Even to physique, like 
the Bayreuth master, ishe exacting. We all remem- 
ber the story of the tenor Masini, who presented him- 
self to the Grand Old Man of Italy for the réle of 
Otello. 

“Je te tiens,” said Verdi, “ pour le chanteur le plus 
exquis du monde, mais il faut pour Otello des dons 
physiques que tu ne possédes pas.” 

This was the latest key given to the operatic situa- 
tion as it should exist. Verdi demanded a just equi- 
poise of vocal, dramatic and physical endowment. 

But you can’t have it here, Signor Verdi. The stars 
don’t like it. They can throw you overboard and 
get instead a brand new man to write an opera for 
them and round them only, and they do it. The 


opera mill is grinding out first-rate solo operas, with 
the accompaniment of a cast, all for a nice handsome 
douceur. The douceur will do it, and the American 
public will take the purchase when it comes. 

And where does the purchase money come from, 
you ask. Why, where but from America, of course— 
made right here on our own soil to pay the foreign 
composer! That's the funny, the awfully funny part 
of it. 





HY was an old and worn voice like Scalchi's 
taken in place of Gertrude May Stein’s in the 
Nordica company? Because the management can 
make more money by drawing larger audiences 
through advertising a foreigner of past merit and 
| reputation than an American of present merit. We 
| do not look for merit here unless it is associated with 
(a foreign reputation or a scandal. Foreign names, 
| long, unkempt locks of off-colored hair, unsavory as- 
| sociations in strange lands and mysteries in distant 
| parts attract our infantile imagination. We are a 
| nation of children who are interested by curious 
| phenomena. We are not old enough as a nation for 
| logic. We are now spoiling for a fight in any direc- 
| tion, just like a school boy on his vacation—looking 
for the fellow who will knock the chip off. 

Mr. Grau, for instance, knows this, and hence he 
| humbly submits to our childish humors and inclina- 
| tions. We also get tired of our toys. We are get- 
| ting tired of Reszké and Melba and Calvé. Ina few 
| seasons more the combination will not be able to 





| draw acorporal’s guard ; they hardly draw sufficient 
| now to make it worth all the trouble. We are tired 
| of our toy Joseffy, for instance. If it were a foreign 
toy we would give about $100,000 a year to it to play, 
| for it isone of the finest toys of its kind in the world, 

but it’s our own toy, and we value it not. The sum 
| and substance of it is that we are foolish in many 
| things, like children, and like children we must be 

punished before we can attain to the proper under- 
| standing. The first step towards correction is a rec- 
ognition of the condition, and that is what THE Mvu- 
SICAL COURIER is endeavoring to bring about. 





The Passing Show. 


R. F. E. GLADSTONE has been telling an amus- 
ing examination story to the Royal College of 
Organists. The examiner evidently had in his mind 
the time it takes for sound to travel, and he asked: 
‘* When a regiment is marching, with a band playing, 
do the soldiers’ legs all move at the same time?” Anda 
candidate, without a smile on his face, quietly replied, 
‘‘The soldiers’ legs obviously cannot all move to- 
gether, because the left legs move at one time and 
the right at another.” 


* * 


Now that woman has so gracefully surrendered in 
the matter of the theatre hat, is it not time for men 
to stop going out to ‘‘ see a friend” during the waits ? 
The aisles of New York theatres are so abominably 
narrow that it is more than a nuisance to have men 
crawling over women’s feet and almost sitting on 
them as they pass by. Why not, if you are alone, 
bring a good book with you or else a half pound of bon- 
bons full of brandy. If you must acquire a ‘‘ jag” do, 
for the sake of comfort, acquire it easily. Or, better 
still, come to the theatre with one and sleep it off. 
It is so refreshing to sit next to a drunken man, espe- 
cially fora woman. The first night of Sign of the 
Cross a gentleman in the semi-paralyzed condition 
kept up a conversation with himself the entire even- 
ing. He went out during the entr’actes and ‘ loaded 
up” his already half sinking organism, and when the 
Christian girl refused Marcus Superbus he cried out, 
‘*Go, Marcush, go fer her, she’s only shammin’,” and 
then he fell to cursing at a lady’s hat that inter- 
cepted his view. 





There was not a hat to be seen. He saw things 
darkly through a dozen glasses. 


* 
. * 


At the first night of A Fool of Fortune a man had 
to be led away. He was slobbering with sentiment | 
and whiskey, and only a few nights ago a masculine 
voice, richly ornamented with the juice that is joy- | 
ful, interrupted the actors at the Bijou. Doubtless 
some such lovely exhibition occurs every night in 
New York, and I think the women have cause for 





complaint. If they are so considerate as to remove 


their bonnets and hats the men might sit still during 


the intermission. 
a 
* — 


If I keep on in this tone much longer I'll join that 
hard-boiled egg evangelist Brother Moody, and de- 
nounce the evils of intemperance from the platform. 
Ah! what a difference it does make when the other 
fellow is in the wrong. I remember well when I trod 
heavily on the hoofs of my kind in my mad pursuit 
of pleasure. Since I have read Ian Maclaren’s ser- 
mons on How to Accumulate Pelf, yet Remain 
Holy, I am a changed man, a ch—anged man as 
George Boniface says in most dental and engaging 
manner. 


° 
* * 


Yvette Guilbert has a good memory, says the Zven- 
ing Sun. She never forgets old friends. She had 
scarcely been in this country an hour before she 
found an opportunity to tell everybody in general 
what a fool Sarah Bernhardt is making of herself in 
Paris by arranging a reception to herself at which 
she is to be crowned queen of the French stage, and 
it was only a few minutes later, as she entered the 
Savoy, that she found time to speak of Mme. Melba. 

Mme. Melba refused last year to attend a supper to 
which Yvette had been invited, on the ground that 
she did not care to meet music hall artists. Mlle. 
Guilbert made a very impolite reply. Since that 
time the great diva has never spoken the divette’s 
name, but as soon as Manager Will McConnell in- 
formed Mlle. Guilbert that she was to occupy the 
Eulalia suite of rooms again she threw up her hands 
in protest. 

“Oh, no,” she exclaimed. ‘‘Don't put me in 
those beautiful rooms again. You know my occupy- 
ing them gave Mme. Melba indigestion last year. I 
would not hurt her feelings for the world. Being 
only a grand opera singer, she cannot afford to pay 
the rent of them of course. I would not appear os- 
tentatious for the world, and besides they told me in 
Paris that Mme. Melba was not well already. They 
say that rehearsing the music of Wagner's Brinnhilde 
in a drawing room has given her a sore throat. Poor 
woman! She has my sympathies. What will she do 
when she comes to sing it on the stage?” 

* ss * 

This was sent to me by Boston's Bad Man. It is 
unnecessary to mention his name. The story ap- 
peared in the Boston Hera/d : 

‘* Last Friday afternoon two small boys wandered 
into the Winter street corridor of Music Hall. They 
were anywhere from five to eight years of age, and 
that wholesome type of youngster that attracts any- 
one who has a heart in his body. Looking about for 
a moment, they at last espied Assistant Manager 
Comee, and at once accosted him. ‘Say, mister, is 
the band playing now?’ ‘It is,’ replied Mr. Comee, 
jooking the pair over, and, greatly taken by their 
bright, fresh faces, he added : ‘ Would you like to go 
in and hear the music?’ ‘Oh, yes, sir,’ they re- 
sponded eagerly. So the doorkeeper was instructed 
to admit them. About five minutes later Mr. Comee 
met the urchins on their way out. ‘Well, boys,’ he 
said pleasantly, ‘you didn’t stay very long.’ ‘No, 
sir; we didn’t like it!’ The naive response very 
nearly finished the assistant manager, and he is still 
wondering what sort of a ‘band’ the young gentle- 
men imagined they were going to hear. The hon- 
esty of the reply, however, if absolutely un-Bostonese 
in its criticism of the finest orchestra in the country, 
was most refreshing.” if 

* . 

The curiosity hunters, says the Paris correspondent 
of the Zvening Post, have been searching after the 
opinions of Frenchmen in the past concerning the 
music of Mozart. It seems that in the first quarter of 
the century it was looked on much as Wagnerian 
music has been until the late change in fashion. It 
was nicknamed ‘‘ musiquette,” and the first songstress 
of the day (an Italian at that) declared she could un- 
derstand nothing in it. Béranger put it into one of 
his old songs: ‘‘ Tell me when to applaud if it’s Mo- 
zatt that’s on!” The Romantics changed all that. 
George Sand and Alfred de Musset loved and quar- 
reled to the music of Mozart; and the former com- 
pared his work to a placid lake, wherein during the 
peace of night stars watch their course. Jules Clare- 
tie says that a special critic has reasoned out that 
Don Giovanni is Romanticism in love, La Traviata is 
Realism, Lohengrin is Botticellism! A practical 
Parisian inquires where Yvette Guilbert and her 
genre come in. Victor Hugo summed up the matter 
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by saying : ‘‘ That which demonstrates the inferiority 
of Germany is her superiority in music!" There can 
be no doubt that the French love acting better than 
music, and understand their Moliére better than Mo- 
The revival has at least given occasion to a 
morsel of wit from Sardou. The mania of erecting 
statues everywhere and to everyone in modern 
France usually misses the most deserving, like Balzac. 
‘The Commander is lucky; he is alive at a quarter 
after 8 and has his statue at half past 11!" 


zart. 


* 
* * 


Philip Hale is an impressionist. Look at this cun- 
ning study in gray and black. It is a masterpiece in 
miniature : 

‘‘ The daughter of the farmer sits before the look- 
ing-glass with its tarnished gilt and painted flowers. 
Her bodice is unhooked. Her hair kisses curves and 
nooks. She hardly notices the smell of the kerosene 
lamp, so closely, so proudly and so sorrowfully does 
she look at herself in the glass. No play actress or 
model shown in the cheap picture magazines is her 
equal. The farmer's daughter does not suspect this ; 
she knows it. No summer city boarder, in spite of 
skillfully contrived costume, could rival or approach 
her in enchantment of figure. And the girl sits be- 
fore the looking-glass with its tarnished gilt and 
painted flowers. 


. * 

‘‘She thinks of the artist who stopped on the farm 
last summer. She remembers his careless manners, 
his ease with himself and the world, his trinkets, his 
velveteen jacket, the smell of his pipe, his pajamas 
thrown upon the floor. He never wooed her in 
direct speech, but she recollects the hot compli- 
ments of his eyes. 

* = * 

‘‘ The landscape chilled her all the day. The wood 
pile smelled of mortality. Mullein stalks shivered 
under the leaden sky. The hills watched her ironi- 
cally. There was for her the treadmill routine of 
housework, At supper noticed the shriveled 
skin of her mother, the untidiness of her mother’s 
hair along the nape of the neck. Her mother is not 
so very old in years; and yet how tired she is! Her 
father blew on his tea ina saucer. He complained 
of his daughter's indifference to the storekeeper’s 
son, and‘then he pulled off his boots, and dried his 
feet in the oven of the kitchen stove. And now she 
sits with unhooked bodice, before the looking-glass, 
with its tarnished gilt and painted flowers. 

* ” * 

‘‘It is not 9 o'clock, and yet what is there for her to 
do but to go to bed? And what change or pleasure 
does she see approaching her for weeks tocome? A 
whistle calls for her far down the valley. She starts 
up and goes to the window. She peers into the night, 
hoping to see the lights of the express train as it 
hurries toward the city. A mist enwraps the house. 
The daughter of the farmer undresses herself slowly 
and puts out the light. Of what avail is her sump- 
tuous beauty? Only the looking-glass with its tar- 
nished gilt and painted flowers understands her and 
appreciates her.” 


she 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL 
226 Wabash Avenue, January 2 


(MRE old year is going; let him go,” said the 
musicians, ‘‘if this state of depression’ is to con- 
tinue.” Several banks have closed and rumors were filling 


the air at the beginning of the week of other failures. 
Everything has contributed to the ill effect and artists 
have not been in any way favored, for very few are getting 
engagements in the city. Where there were six musicales 
last season there has been one during the present, and the 
same proportion maintains with regard to concerts. Mu- 
sically, there is comparatively nothing doing if the impor- 
tance of the city is considered 

In consequence of the financial upheaval even the 
Thomas Orchestra has succumbed to the popular price 
edict. But 50 cents for admission is still the least sum for 
which the young and struggling student can hear any 
music unless a season ticket be procured, and this is often- 
In London or in any great European 


I have heard 


times impossible. 
city admission can be obtained for 25 cents. 
many musicians speak of the great work Tne Musicat 
Courier has undertaken in finding a means to reduce the 
cost of listening to good music. 

When Nordica appeared here $1 was the lowest price for 
admission, which means standing room for the entire 
evening or mounting to the topmost gallery of the Audi- 
torium. In for the same accommodation 1 shil- 


ling is charged, while a fairly good seat can be obtained 


London 


for half a crown (60 cents). 

The Apollo Club, I understand, also charged $1 admis- 
sion for The Messiah. 

This $1 admission for standing room only is an outrage 
and the musical public should fight it. 

** * 

Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler has been on the sick list, suf- 
fering from an attack of the grip. She is now happily on 
the road to recovery and hopes to fulfill all engagements 

Rosenthal is not making such progress toward convales- 
cence as was anticipated. Wednesday his temperature 
rose to 102°. The best thing is undoubtedly to get him to 
California as quickly as possible, and away from this damp, 
foggy atmosphere, which has lately become chronic 

Talking of the great pianist reminds me that a very 
clever pianist, Regina Zeisler, sister-in-law to the great 
Fanny of that name, is a resident of Chicago, anda very 
successful teacher. 

** = 

Henry Wolfsohn has been obliged to become well ac- 
quainted with Chicago, owing to his anxiety about Rosen- 
thal. 











The Amateur Musical Club gave a concert Monday, the | 


program being arranged by Mrs. Frederic Ullmann, presi- 
dent, and Miss Frances Gould, secretary. It was as follows : 
The Boly Wight, 000000 ceccccescecces ; Dudley Buck 
And there were shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flocks by night 


Mrs. Chandler Starr 
Cantique de No@l.......... 


Adam 


Violin Obligato Miss Marion Carpenter 


DED: ccuxowageedpesrbecescccers Soegndsveoeacseesebeeeene Schumann 
I TOT cn cys cndcs se cccsccccovccesecs -oes ee Mendelasohn 
Bengarian Rhapecdiec Wo. 3... .cccccsccssccccccccccccccesen o6ne Liset 


Miss Mary Angell 
Christ Baum.,... 


Simeon .. ° Sidi in. casUObin cen ceegliaimieddd Peter Cornelius 
Die Hirten ) 
Mrs. Samuel H,. Wright 
Good Tidings. ........«.. eccceeooces eves Lynes 
Mr. Carberry 
Christmas Hymn........... PIITTTitittihiir iit Otis 
Mrs. Edward F. Gorton, Mrs. O. K. Johnson, Mr. Car- 
berry, Mr. Brown ° 
Hallelujah Chorus.............++. Sedbovddovenwecsensooees H&nde! 
Mr. Star 


Victor Heinze, one of the two male Leschetizky pupils 
in Chicago, gave a concert in Steinway Hall Tuesday to 
show the good accomplishment of his pupils, and in com- 


paratively short time. This was the program 


Prelude and Pugue.... .......csesssccsssceveccvevessessoeeees Bach 
Nocturne in G major elie : . Chopin 
Miss Elsie Haggard 
TROCRTORD .ccccccces eccreccogvccseccesoeccs Bende! 


Sonata, op. 2. No. 3 ocovewe : .. Beethoven 
Mrs. Kamm Goudy 
Mendelssohn 


Godard 


Song without Words 
AG MatiN...cccccscccescecs 
Berceuse . eece ) 
Study in G flat major... | 

Miss Elsie Haggard 


. Chopin 


Sonata, op. 3.,.. Reethoven 


Miss Lottie Smith 
The T Helle: 


rout . 
Mrs. Kamm Goudy 


The Fountain . Leschetizky 
The Butterfly Grieg 


Miss Marie Meyer 


Hark, hark, the Lark Schubert-Liszt 
If | Were a Bir ‘ : ; Henselt 
Miss Elsie Haggard 
Valaw itr BH maajat..ccccscccccvccsccccccces cocces Moszkowski 


>. * 


Josef Vilim, formerly a member of the Chicago Orches- 


tra, now head of the violin department at the American 
Conservatory, has been playing at several concerts lately 
I have heard him on several occasions when he was always 
artistic and conscientious. At his last appearance in Cedar 
Rapids he was given the following well deserved notice 
Although Bohemian music lovers were disappointed about secur 


ing Fr. Ondricek, the renowned violinist, they determined under no 


their well-known 
As 


Vilim he was at once engaged 


mstances to forego the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Vilim, 
yesterday was an open date with Mr 
by the Sokol Club to 

Mr. Vil 
dience last spring 
tion as anartist his work last evening would fully attest that he be 


circt 


countryman, when an opportunity was offered 
play here under its auspices 
im is not unknown in this city, having delighted a large au 


Without any knowledge of his previous reputa 


longed to the front rank of American violinists 


In his solo numbers Vilim displayed technic, bowing and express 


ive tone, which proclaimed him a master of his favorite instrument 

There is a distinctly national character to Vilim's violin playing 
The quartet numbers were given encores and indeed every one of 

such 


accorded applause that 


three times before it 


Profess or Vilim’s numbers were 


he was obliged to respond two or ceased 


Cedar Rapids Gazette 
re 


The most important of the college concerts of this season 
will take place in Central Music Hall on Tuesday evening, 





Hilke. 


WeKinley. 





Mary Louise Clary, america's Greatest contralto. 
3. b. McKinley, Tenor. 

Carl £. Duftt, Bass-Baritonce. 
Ratbrin Hilke, Dramatic Soprano. 


Eind Other Leading frtists. 


Remington Squire, Manager. 
113 West 96th Street, Hew Work. 
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RICHARD W. CROWE, 


Mus. Doc. (Cantab), 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


(Organist and Choir Director of St. Agnes’ Church, Brooklyn.) 
Compositions edited, revised and scored for Piano, Voice, Organ 
or Orchestra. Advanced pupils received in the study of harmony, 
counterpoint, composition, the organ and orchestration. Clubs and 
Societies conducted. Correspondence solicited as to terms. 
Address care of 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York; or 





F. H. CHANDLER, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


THE SCHOOL OF VOCAL SCIENCE 


(Organized 1896-7). 


Training the voice for singing from a scientific standpoint; also for speaking, more especially public (clergymen, 


lawyers, actors, &c.). 


Eradicating defects like lisping. stammering and stuttering. 


by a well-known specialist. 


Diseased conditions of the throat and nose treated 


The Swedish system of physical culture (employed by great singers, actors and pub! c men), 
Instruction in the anatomy and physiology of the voice, musical theory. interpretation, accompanying, languages, 


acting, fencing, stage deportment, &c. 
Department for training teachers. 


For particulars and circular address or call at 241 W. 44th St., New York City, 
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January 19, under the auspices of the Chicago Musical 
College. Upon this occasion Walter R. Knupfer, the 
German pianist, will make his début before an American 
audience. The following artists will also appear: Bern- 
hard Listemann, violinist; John R-. Ortengren, basso ; 
Mabel F. Shorey, contralto ; Edna M. Crawford, soprano ; 
Mrs. Geneva Erb, soprano ; Grafton G, Baker, tenor, and 
Frank Rushworth, tenor. A full orchestra will assist 
under the direction of Hans von Schiller and Henry 
Schoenefeld. 

An excellent artist has been added to the faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College in Sig. Louis Amato, the 'cellist. 
In 1898 Sig. Amato scored great success as soloist with the 
Chicago Orchestra. At that time he received high praise 
from the press and public. He is a graduate of the Con- 
servatory at Madrid, and studied for several years at the 
Paris Conservatoire. At the latter institution he received 
the honor of being awarded the first prize for his perform- 
ance, Sig. Amato will teach exclusively at the Chicago 
Musical College, and will appear at concerts given by this 
institution. 

The Oaks Culture Club, of Austin, held a reception Fri- 
day afternoon, January 1, at the Oaks Club House, from 3 
until 6 o'clock. The club rooms were beautifully decorated 
with holly and mistletoe. Miss Carrie E. Lindley, the 
charming young soprano, was soloist of the occasion, and 
her work was rewarded by the most enthusiastic applause. 
She was heard to excellent advantage in several ballads. 


| 


Is Theodore Thomas taking the advice proffered by THE 
Musica. Courier two weeks ago and giving some one else 
achance? Yesterday Arthur Mees made his début as as- 
sistant conductor and directed the second part of the con- 
cert, The reason for Mr. Mees being selected as the 
favorite of fortune to follow Mr. Thomas as conductor is 
difficult of uriderstanding. That he is persona grata with 
the chief is evident, as he not only manufactures the pro- 
grams, trains and conducts the chorus, but is now being 
gtadually installed as conductor to the orchestra. 

The programs about which so much was prophesied 
really do not improve upon those of the former writer, 
W. S. B. Matthews, and the chorus which was to kill the 
Tomlins chorus fails entirely in its purpose. 

What are the qualifications, what is the record, what the 
accomplishment of Mr. Arthur Mees that he should be 
chosen in place of all others? It is not a popular choice ; 
he is not even well known ; no one reason can be adduced 
for his selection, as from all accounts he is simply an or- 
dinary musician. Artists here know but little about him, 
only that he happens to suit Theodore Thomas to the ex- 
clusion of those people who have served the orchestra 
faithfully for years past. The latter are displaced to make 
way for a newcomer who, possibly as recommendation for 
his exalted position, understands the art of humoring the 
moods of greatness. 

With Ernest Wendel as concertmaster and Arthur Mees 
as conductor, where is the great Thomas orchestra ? 

FLorENCE FRENCH. 





The Ladies’ Quartet, of Austin, which consists of the | 
Mesdames Titus, Ongawa, Jordan and Miss Carrie F. 
Lindley, sang several numbers. They were accorded a | 

















flattering reception. The afternoon proved both socially 
and musically a decided success. 

The Sherwood Quartet leaves for a three weeks’ Southern 
tour Monday next. This is one of the most successful 
organizations at present on the road. 


S. Kronberg, of Kansas City and Boston, called at Tue temporary loss of voice. T ' 
| prima donnas exclusively and is supposed to spring from 


| the pocket nerves. 
| de Vere-Sapio was called upon to assume a réle at a very 


Musicat Coveier office on Thursday. 
** * 


Mrs. Hess-Burr gives a concert at Toledo, Ohio, January 
1i with Carl Halir and Ffrangcon-Davies. January 11 she 
appears with George W. Fergusson at Cleveland, Ohio, 
in which city she has been requested to coach some 
of the most prominent singers. Mrs. Hess-Burr accom- | 
panies Ffrangcon-Davies in Milwaukee and: before the | 
Amateur Musical Club in Chicago. 

The order of the chamber concerts has been changed ; it 
is now arranged that the Schubert concert be postpone 
until February, and Miss Ella Dah! will play at the next 
of the series, January 19, instead of the fifth concert, as for- | 
merly announced. 

sae 

Miss Jennie Osborne gave a song recital at Mrs. Hess- 
Burr's studio to-day, and did fine work. She sang 
scene and aria (Jewel Song) from Faust, three songs by 
Grieg, two by Goring Thomas, in duets with Mr. Hunt (a 
new baritone, who will be heard of in future), the Throstle, 
by Maude Valerie White and in the duet from Semiramide, 
with Miss Mabe! Crawford. Miss Osborne is young and 
winning, with a beautiful voice, and should become a Chi- 
cago star. She at one time studied at the Chicago Con- 
servatory under the direction of a Signor Carpi, but since 
coaching with Mrs. Burr she has been immensely success- 
ful andis fulfilling any numberof engagements, and speaks 
most enthusiastically of the work done with Mrs. Hess- 
Burr. Miss Osborne had a splendid reception at the 
Woman's Club Wednesday, after her performance. 

To-day the weekly entertainment of the Chicago Musical 
College was supplied from the dramatic department of 
this most flourishing institution. 

The following was given : 


Piano— 
MPU Gbh cUah obneseshhekecndtcebedbeghscchssoseccerces Paderewski 
I Mitac al obses os ccidhlassecwekecess -Moszkowski 


Miss Nadine Wilson, 
Scenes from Leah the Forsaken..................00cceeeee 
Mrs. Jennie Crone. 
Flower Scene from Ingomar... ..........cececces sececes 
Miss Mina Prentice Borden. 
Reading, Selected— 
Mrs. A. G. Heitman, 
Nydia, from Last Days of Pompeii....................0005 
Miss Elizabeth Beatrice Hitch. 
RO Is «ah RERINAEE Esa hee scnses ocwesee cect bvectas 
Miss Blanche Neal. 
Two Letters, Time of the Franco-Prussian War...... ; 
Miss Mary Antoinette Miller. 


The Chicago Orchestra program for this week, with Carl 
Halir soloist, is the following : 


Scotch SyMpPhony........cccsececeessceccescccvvcceceseesss Mendelssohn 
Golden Spinning Wheel,... , 





Symphoulc poem........... LTRS Etec ee ees ee eeen eee eee een enes Dvorak | 
Pe POON Sphcn stn asacisesaiy’ssconrsdhieiahd ect beceecces Berlioz 
SDE Ur Ih 0s sa5cenns wuseusn est caededices bhai wenebhsense<cee Spohr 








HELENE MAIGILLE, 


LABORDE METHOD. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 





6 East 17th Street, New York. 
Residence: 319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





| Editors The Musical Courier: 


4 | evening, January 12. Marguerite Hall and Charles Gre- 
| gorowitsch, the Russian violinist, will assist him. 


| performances will be given by sections of the Metropolitan 


ADDRESS 





Blauvelt. 


JANUARY 2, 1897. 


HERE appears to be a sort of epidemic raging 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, resulting in sudden 
This malady is confined to 


A few night since Mme. Clementine 


few hours’ notice. Lillian Blauvelt was also applied to to 
fill the place of one of the fair exotics imported at a high 
price from sunny Italia, but she refused to be used for 
temporary purposes. Bravo, Blauvelt! — 








First Bispham Recital.—The first concert of David 
Bispham will be given in Carnegie Lyceum on Tuesday 


Metropolitan Opera Out of Town,—Two out of town 


company during this and the following week. On Thurs- 
day night Mme. Melba will sing at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, in Romeo and Juliet, with MM. Salignac, Plan- 
gon and Campanari. On next Monday evening Carmen 
will be sung at the Hyperion Theatre in New Haven by 
Mmes. Calvé and Traubmann and MM. Salignac and 
Ancona. 
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JAN VAN OORDT, 


The Netherland Violinist. 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA. 


CHARLES DE GROAT. 
42 University Place, New York City. 


How Does Miss Fabris Know ? 


NEw YORK, December 31, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
AVING read your article, “One Way of Doing 
It,” in THe Musicat Courter, I beg to be allowed to 
state that you have been misinformed in many particulars, 
though correct in the main fact that Jean de Reszké did 
witness the performance of Brian Boru and visited me in 
the greenroom. Not on the ‘invitation of a music critic 
or anyone else, but merely to resume an acquaintance 
formed some years ago when I was singing in grand opera 
in London, and to extend his congratulations on my per- 
formance in Brian Boru; surely a kind thing to do. 
Hoping you will be good enough to give this the same 
publicity as that of your correspondent Yankee Doodle, 
believe me, most sincerely yours, 
AMANDA Fapris, 
Prima Donna Brian Boru Opera Company. 


[How does Miss Fabris, who is engaged on the 
stage, know what is in progress in the theatre prop- 
er? If Yankee Doodle was correct, as she says he was, 
regarding what she knows, he was probably correct 
regarding what she could not know. | 





Antonia H. Sawyer’s Musicale. 


HE holidays do not ordinarily tempt music 
lovers forth, nevertheless the delightful musicale 
given by Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, contralto, at the Wal- 
dorf on Friday afternoon, December 18, was a very 
crowded and fashionable affair. All Mrs. Sawyer’s friends 
were present to hear her sing, which she pleased them by 
doing even a little better than usual, and among the audi- 
ence were noticed several members of the world of art and 
letters, as well as several prominent figures from the 
world of fashion. Mrs. Sawyer was assisted by Mr. Will- 
iam C. Carl, concert organist ; Mr. Hans Kronold, ’cellist ; 
Mr. Platon Brounoff, pianist, and Mr. Henry H. Duncklee, 
accompanist. Following was the program : 


Marche de la Symphonie Ariane...............+.4 Alexandre Guilmant 





Mr. Carl and Mr. Brounoff. 

Re PERO BIGIFO ccc cccccceces seccscocsecepccctes Augusta Holmés 
DT ccsanshdyduesenepeseeebeeeeseutpegeness.co. ceees Tschaikowsky 
PE CE os dcoudvrevcosobees scoesecsee sVévcesue Chaminade 
BAFCATONS. ..cccccccccccsccscoscccccccccccccccoesscocece Platon Brounoff 

Mrs. Sawyer. 
SOMA!) ..ccccccccccccces cccccescccresecccescsccecesessesesesssseees Corelli 
Mr. Kronold. 
TE WAGNG... .ccccovcscscececcovsccccosconscccsecces Mary Knight Wood 
By TACO Ome .ccscccccccccccscccesesccecevesce Laura Sedgwick Collins 
Spring Voices, .........ccsceececcecccecevcccccvcencsess William C. Carl 
Mrs. Sawyer. 
ROVOTIOS...0. cccccccccccccccccvccsccvcceseresecscssececceees .Gotterman 
BD CIs ccc c cccccccccscecesdececescossercocceecceoece Bottesini 
Mr. Kronold. 


Hymn au Seigneur ...... .......- Felix Gadefroid 
Mr. Carl, Mr. Kronold and Mr. Brounoff. 


ES PIRROSC.. cc ccccceccvcccccescccccccccces ccvcsecccccscoes Charles Rene 

Pomea6e G’AtomMme 2.000: ccccccccccccccccccccsccccecccsccveves Massenet 

AG Rossignol (BOW)... ..ccccccccccecccccccccccevcccsccccvesceses Fischof 
Mrs. Sawyer. 

© BadmtOTiS .o000cccccvccccccccscodocccevsccccescoeed Alexandre Guilmant 


(First time in America.) 
Mrs. Sawyer, Mr. Carl, Mr. Kronold and Mr. Brounoff. 

The work of her assisting artists, although excellent, 
served only in truth as so many relief spots to the long 
program of Mrs. Sawyer herself. For it was, after all, a 
purely Sawyer song recital and a highly interesting one at 
that. The contralto was never in better vocal condition ; 
further, she sang more interestingly and with more sym- 
pathy and taste than usual. She has evidently been work- 
ing, but not wholly externally. Much of her work, as we 
should judge, it seems has lain recently in the digging out 
of emotions and meanings dormant in herself which she 
has hitherto let lie fallow, but which she has now well ac- 
quired the power to express in song. She did not always 
realize that she had them, or at least she did not always 
utter them with the sincerity and conviction which now 
make of her song recitals things of varied and intelligent 
pleasure. In fact Mrs. Sawyer, as she sings to-day, might 
give a song recital without any assisting artists, and prove 
herself able to afford a couple of hours’ unbroken pleasure 
to lovers of true song through many of its variant moods 
and phases. 

Chaminade'’s Silver Ring she ought to make her own 
property. She sings it exquisitely, with peculiar grace 
and finish. Her Massenet and Holmé’s songs, with others 
of the French school, she also delivers charmingly. Her 
French is good, her enunciation perfect. This merit of 
diction is remarkable with Mrs. Sawyer in any tongue she 
sings. Every syllable is distinct and carries its full mean- 
ing without overwhelming in any degree the purity of the 


FLORENCE TOWNSEND 


ACCOMPANIST, 


For Vocalists and Instrumentalists. 
224 West 21st Street, New York. 
Coaching a Specialty. Reference Editor MUSICAL COURIER. 
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vocal tone. A great many artists might take lessons in 
pure and distinct enunciation from Mrs. Sawyer. 

The contralto’s lower and medium registers are firm, 
musical andeven. The slender quality of the head voice 
is still apparent, but discreetly managed. Her songs in 
English were most feelingly given, and applause abundant 
or all her work as she deserved. Mr. Carl played with 
great delicacy and authority. More than one word of 
praise is due Mr. Duncklee for his sympathetic accompani- 
ments. 

Personally Mrs. Sawyer looked most attractive in a 
‘‘ Frenchy” afternoon toilette of grayish blue with large 
black hat. But she sang particularly well, which was the 
feature of the occasion, and we hope shortly to hear her 
again in one of her dainty modern programs which she 
has acquired the art to deliver with rare intelligence and 
skill. 








It Looks Blue 


For tHe May Music Festiva, or Next Year. 





USICAL circles in Indianapolis were never be- 
fore stirred upas at present. It is all due to the 
alleged high-handed action of the directors of the May 
Music Festival in refusing to re-employ Professor Arens 
and going off in search of a stranger to Indianapolis 
musicians, finally finding one in a city where the last music 
festival was such a ridiculous failure that it was berated 
unmercifully by the Cincinnati papers. Yet in the col- 
umns of those same papers the Indianapolis festival was 
praised to the skies. 

Such is the view taken of the situation by most of the 
musicians of Indianapolis. They further say that the em- 
ployment of a Cincinnati man is made further absurd when 
it is known that Cincinnati a year or so ago strained every 
nerve to employ an Indianapolis man for their festival. 

Those who have been intimate with May festival inci- 
dents claim openly that nothing on earth was behind the 
failure to renew Mr. Arens’ contract than mere personal 
spite. One of the guarantors says that a director made 
the threat that he would see Arens ‘‘eat dirt” after the 
latter had made an attempt to enforce the rights which 
usually belong to the director of a May festival. 

The 300 members of the chorus are now discussing 
whether to take part in the coming festival. Some of the 
most prominent musicians in the city declare that they will 
use all their influence to prevent chorus members from 
continuing with the organization under the new régime. 
The members call upon Mr. Arens by the score to ask his 
advice. He tells them to use their own judgment. 

Competent artists express the belief that Professor Van 
der Stucken, of Cincinnati, though an able musician, can- 
not hope to take charge of the festival chorus, introduce 
his methods and acquaint himself with Indianapolis sing- 
ers, and make a success of the festival in the twenty re- 
hearsals which he proposes to give, and which the contract 
calls for. In the first place, they say, the chorus will be 
made up of strangers, for the most part, as the old chorus 
members, or most of them, will have nothing to do with 
the new management. 

The outlook for the success of the 1897 festival is blue 
indeed.—/ndianapolis Sun, December 25. 

A communication from Indianapolis on the subject is 
worded as follows : 

‘The whole thing, looked at from all possible stand- 
points, is a most unaccountable outrage, and has without a 
single exception among people I have met for weeks the 

condemnation of both individual and organized musical 
workers. Members of this board of directors are on the 
staff of both the Journa/ and News here and the most in- 
fluential people at any time entitled to the greatest respect 
cannot get a line in those papers. It is a ‘gag’ business, 
without a single mitigating circumstance during the entire 
ignominious crusade.” 





Averill-Bradiey Recital.—The second joint recital of 
Perry Averill and Orton Bradley will be given in Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club Hall on Thursday evening, January 7. 
Mr. Averill will sing a group of songs by Goring Thomas, 
Tosti, Purdy, Wood, Arne, Faure, Massenet and Thomé, 
Mr. Bradley will play Ludwig Schytte’s sonata in B flat, 
the Dvordk waltzes, and selections from Bach, Brahms, 

















PITTSBURG, Pa., January 2, 1897. 

AST season the Mozart Club omitted its custom- 

ary Messiah production at Christmastide, because the 

work had just figured in the opening week at the new Car- 

negie Music Hall. This season the goodly custom was re- 

sumed, and it brought out last Tuesday evening the largest 

and most representative audience that the club has yet 
drawn in its nineteen years of concert giving. 

Familiarity is the secret of popular enjoyment in music. 
It breeds content, where novelty breeds restlessness, And 
it is the receptive mood of the hearer that has most to do 
with his enjoyment. 

* ° * 

To the performer, however, familiarity ever tends to- 
ward traditionalism, toward the dead level. That is the 
trouble with nearly all the singing of The Messiah choruses 
that one ever hears. So it was this time. 

There was a fine body of tone, admirable precision, 
and in places a considerable fervor. Director James P. 
McCollum and his valiant singers all but equaled their 
own high-water mark, and within the traditional lines few 
choruses can do it any better. 

But I verily believe it is possible--though I have never 
heard it fully done—for these choruses to be made eloquent, 
for them to cause the hearer to thrill with the sacred text 
in a fullness of meaning that nothing else could reveal to 
him. Once or twice I have had that sensation from the 
singing of the matchless page, And the Lord Hath Laid on 
Him the Iniquity of Us All. Why not elsewhere—In Surely 
He Hath Borne Our Griefs, for example ? 

There are raany phases of sentiment in the text; there 
are various degrees of musical tension in the very struc- 
ture of the choruses themselves. Why should there be 
nothing but open-mouthed, straight-away, conventional 
singing ? 

* - . 
How the uttermost eloquence of sentiment may be com- 
bined with the most punctilious reverence for the written 
score and the most artistic refinement and reserve was 
clearly shown in the singing of the tenor solos by Mr. Wm. 
H. Rieger. How this desirable element of sentiment may 
be overdone so as to become sentimentality was clearly 
shown in the singing of He Shall Feed His Flock by Miss 
Grace Damian. That and certain liberties with the score 
and text did much to offset the many excellent qualities 
shown by this latter experienced and capable singer. 
Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop sang the soprano part 
with breadth of style, and at most points with simple 
directness of expression, though she was not in good voice 
and found difficulty in using the mezza voce. Mr. J. 
Armour Galloway, the bass, had a bad throat and shied 
at the high tones, but was able to give a good account of 
his part, nevertheless. 
The members*of the Pittsburg Orchestra were evidently 
tired with traveling, and a third of them had had no 
rehearsal. Of course there were ragged spots in their 
work, some very noticeable, though, as it was, it much sur- 
passed former performances with a local force. 


* 
The Art Society’s 229th reception, held December 21, in 








Carnegie Hall, was signalized by the first appearance of 


the Kunits Quartet, formed of leading strings in the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra. They are said to have played extremely 
well. Beethoven's D major quartet, op. 18, No. 3, and three 
movements of a quartet in D minor, by Mr. Kunits, were 
the principal numbers. Mrs. James Stephen Martin, one 
of our most prized sopranos, assisted. 

It is a pity that the general public has had no chance to 
hear such chamber music as yet. That ought to come 
naturally in the wake of the orchestra movement, and 
sooner or later no doubt it will. C. A. S. 





Huberman. 
HE boy violinist Huberman appeared at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last Sunday evening to 
another large audience. 

Indeed his drawing powers seem to be on the increase, 
as the audiences have been larger each successive evening, 
and the enthusiasm proportionately greater. Of his play- 
ing of the Goldmark concerto, it can be said that it has 
never been played better here. 

The boy really seemed to be inspired, and at the close of 
the selection was greeted with a storm of applause and 
bravos that reminded one of great operatic triumphs. 

That he has become a great favorite with the New York 
public is an assured fact. He will undoubtedly prove as 
great an attraction in our sister cities when he begins his 
out of town tour, and we felicitate them upon the prospec- 
tive enjoyment of his magnificent playing, which is truly 
one of the musical wonders of the time. 

He played with the Seidl Society in Brooklyn Tuesday 
evening and plays with them a week later. He will also 
appear three times more in Boston, and he is engaged in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Negotiations are pending with other cities, and inquiries 
throughout the entire country are coming in at an enor- 
mous rate. 

The program of the concert was as follows 


Overture, The Merry Wives of Windsor... . - Nicolai 
Aria, Oh! Don Fatale (Don Carlos).............6e0s0008 Verdi 
Mme. Mantelli 
Violin concerto _ Goldmark 
Bronislaw Huberman 
Monologue from Falstaff...... eenneveeve Verdi 
M. Campanari 
Stances de Sapho.., ‘ ssecebsos . «+eee, Gounod 
Mme. Litvinne 
Prelude, Scéne et Air de Euryanthe ......6660ccscceccseeeveees Weber 
M. Plangon 
Prelude and finale, Tristan und Isolde... .............cceecenee Wagner 
Intermezzo, Pagliacci...............+« Leoncavallo 
Aria, Il mio Tesoro......... cecbSeesesse sooccocooeseseeees Mozart 
M. Cremonini 
Zigeunerweisen (Spanish Dances)........... ; Sarasate 
Bronisiaw Huberman 
Dance in the Hall of the Mountain King Grieg 





Dvorak Will Return. 
PM e sana is a magnet for foreigners. Dr, 


Dvorak will return to us and to the National Con- 
servatory. Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber, who has been in 
Washington on business connected with the National Con- 
servatory, when seen by a representative of Tue Musica. 
Courter reminded him that she had hinted about Dr, 
Dvorak’s return many months ago. 

‘‘The doctor,” remarked the energetic president of the 
conservatory, ‘‘ has contemplated returning here for some 
time. You know that it is his ambition to become an 
American citizen, and if his mother's health had been good 
he would never have gone back to Bohemia. Of course we 
are glad to get him back, and I don't mind confessing to 
you that there was really no disagreement. Dr. Dvorak 
got it into his head that his mother needed him—he was 
homesick, in a word, and he must hark back to Prague. 
This time he will, I hope, stay a long time.” 

Mrs. Thurber has other important plans about a perma- 
nent orchestra and orchestral leader, and later will tell us 





all about them. 
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NEw YORK, January 7, 1897. 

OW many times have you written ‘'1896” in- 
H stead of the new year? And do you realize that 
in less than three years we shall be writing another 
century number—1900? No doubt if many of us could see 
into the future we should shrink from it; but again others 
would say, ‘‘ Hurfy up, Good Luck, I have waited long 
enough for you!” Luck! Bah! There's none! Hard 
work, conscientious effort, honesty, a good digestion and 
—everlasting Hustle; these are my synonyms for that 
called luck ! 

No, I have made no resolutions, because the habits 
established in several decades of life, more or less, are 
not to be rudely supplanted by new and poorerones! I have 
not, however, sworn off smoking, to please my better-half 
or some one else’s, or to save the new $2.99 marked-down- 
from $8 parlor curtains, and for the best of reasons—I never 
smoke ! 

I have, however (what would the English language do 
without that word ‘* however”?), sworn a mighty oath to 
kill the fat girl opposite who thinks she can play Bee- 
thoven's Moonlight Snorter, and also the schoolmaid down- 
stairs who has practiced Bachmann’s Sylphes for three 
months past, and still plays the dominant chord in the left 
hand at the same moment with the tonic in the right! 
Would I could hang her up with that same dominant cord, 
or give her some forever quieting tonic! Well, as Rip Van 
Winkle says: ‘ Here’s to your good health and your 
family's, and may you live long and prosper!" 

I have this week in my desultory rambling about Gotham 
run across an interesting lot of people and things, Evan 
Williams and the amazing events in his short twenty-nine 
years of life the most notable of them all. 

Rosamond Linnette, soprano; Mr. Eugene Clarke, tenor ; 
Miss Grace Povey, pianist; Miss Carrie E. Dyer, also 
pianist; Miss Kate Chittenden, pianist, organist, lecturer, 
composer ; Mr. James Sauvage. baritone and leading vocal 
instructor ; Mr. Laroy Wood, director of large chorus choir 
of Judson Memorial Church (Baptist) and vocal instructor ; 
Mr. Sanford Norcott, organist of the same, teacher of the 
piano also and composer; Lillian Blauvelt’s two musical 
sisters, Miss Florence, at Wells College, and Mrs. Miriam 
Tilton, of this city—all of these people: ye may here read of 
to-day, all vigorously pursuing the musical protession, and 
doubtiess just as vigorously pursuing the almighty but 
equally elusive shekel ! 

Van Yorx, tenor, has been in New York only three years, 
and in this comparatively short time has drawn to himself 
a large clientéle of vocal pupils at his large studio, 6 East 
Seventeenth street. He is of Dutch noble descent, as his 


peculiar name implies, and had the good fortune to have a 


lowing music. He sings in Mr. Frank Damrosch’s Mes- 
siah in Bridgeport, in New Britain, also in Providence 
The Creation soon; with his wife in one of Pratt's ‘At 
Homes” in St. John’s (Brooklyn), five special services, 
and expects next year to go on the concert stage exten- 
sively. 

Rosamond Linnette, of 140 West Ninety-first street, is the 
soprano of the Orthian Trio, of whom the other two members 
are at present Miss Marie Stori, second soprano and violin- 
ist, and Miss Irene Van Tyne, alto. On Thursday evening, 


gate!—on West Twentieth street, near Eighth avenue, 


Times said of her: 

Rosamond Linnette possesses a rich and beautiful soprano voice, 
and elicited great applause for her fine rendering of the aria from 
Hérodiade. 

And of Miss Van Tyne the 77mes said : 


House Miss Van Tyne created an excellent impression upon the 
audience and critics. She is tall, exceedingly pretty, and is an ac- 
complished young woman. Her voice is a sympathetic contralto, 
and she uses it very artistically. 

The trio gave an entertainment at the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor Hall last month, which was a success. 

Mr. Eugene Clarke, tenor, and late first tenor of the 
Kellogg Opera Company, Hersee Opera Company, &c., 
author of Practical Ways and Means for the Cultivation 
of the Voice, whose elegant and centrally appointed studio 
at 234 West Forty-second street is the scene of continued 
musical activity, has in preparation Balfe’s The Sleeping 


mann; Agues, Colli Smith (Bridgeport, Mass.) ; The 
Widow, Charlotte Tilden (Buffalo, N. Y.); Regent, Made- 
line Cooper ; PAi/zp, James Cooper. 

It will be presented at his studio, which has a capacity of 
200 persons, the end of the month. In February Macfar- 
ren’s Soldier’s Legacy will be given. Some of Mr. Clarke's 


pupils from Philadelphia, Springfield, Bridgeport, &c. 


is Miss Charlotte Tilden, of Buffalo, a member of one of 
the leading families of the Bison City, who has sung in 
comic opera frequently, and whose progress. with three 
lessons weekly, is nothing short of phenomenal. When 
Antoinette Stirling was here in 1895 she ‘‘ coached” with 
Mr. Clarke, who has sung the tenor réles in over sixty 
operas. He was for many years a member of the choirs in 
Plymouth and St. Ann's Churches, Brooklyn ; also in Dr. 
Cuyler’s and Dr. Chapin's churches. 

Miss Grace Povey, pianist, studio 118 East Fifty-ninth 


following testimonial from Mr. Joseffy : 

It is with pleasure I indorse heartily the excellent musicianship 
and artistic piano playing of Miss Grace Povey, who was a pupil of 
mine for a period of four years. Miss Povey possesses all the ele- 
ments that go toward the making of a sterling teacher, while her 
sterling talent, earnestness and sincerity of purpose are sure to pro- 
duce artistic results RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
Miss Povey spent one year in Ann Arbor, Mich., in con- 
nection with the School of Music (branch of the univer- 
sity), over which Sefior Alberto Jon4s now presides, and 
on her return here found it exceedingly difficult to re-estab- 





lish herself. Folks ‘‘had not forgotten her,” they said ; 
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first-rate commercial training for seven years before fol- | 


January 14, at St. Peter’s Hall—wonder if he will be at the | 


they will give a concert. This is what the Brooklyn | 


| 
At an amateur performance of Patience at the Metropolitan Opera | 


Queen. with this pupil cast; Zhe Queen, Julliette Hyne- | 


pupils travel nearly 200 miles for their lessons ; he has | 


One of the best students and most attractive young women | 


street (over the Aguilar Library), shows with pride the | 


no one could forget such a pretty girl! She has for some 
years suffered with a sprained wrist, and after trying all 
| sorts of remedies—electricity, hot and cold local baths— 
has finally found relief, and she believes final cure, in 
massage. 
Miss Carrie E. Dyer, of 141 West Forty-fourth street, 
can tell you all you want to know of the celebrated ‘‘ dumb. 
| thumb" method of Prof. Oscar Raif, of Berlin, for she 
spent some years there as his pupil. She was also with 
Dr. Mason, and now teaches piano, the Virgil clavier and 
vocal culture. It gives me pleasure to print the following 
testimonial 
Miss Carrie E. Dyer has taught my little girl the piano for six 
months, and I am both pleased and astonished at her progress. I 
most earnestly recommend Miss Dyer asa rarely capable, conscien- 
tious and thorough teacher, and am entirely satisfied with her work 
| I will be glad to see anyone wishing further particulars or may be 
addressed at 341 West End avenue, New York. 
MRS. FREDERICK H. MAN 
Miss Kate Chittenden and her special doings are duly 
chronicled in another part of this journal. It only remains 
for me to add that a youth from Northera New York, young 
Weston, is one of her promising talents, studying composi- 
tion with Buck. Miss Chittenden probably earns as much 
as any woman in this city. F. W. Riesperc. 








On Seygard. 


Miss Camille Seygard proved a sympathetic and serious 
minded artist. She sang a romance and air, the latter 
from the opera Oneguin. The music seemed rather low 
for her voice, and itis not of the brilliant kind that a singer 
anxious to exploit herself would be likely to choose; there- 
fore it served to put her artistic nature in a favorable light, 
and made all the more enjoyable her fine, authoritative 
manner of singing, her intelligence and her warmth and 
correctness of feeling.—New York Tribune, November o, 
| 1896. 





Mlle. Camille Seygard, the Opéra Comique soprano, who 
made her début here in the first Symphony concert of the 
| season, was heard last evening in an air from Massenet’s 
Hérodiade, Il est doux. Her artistic and finished rendition 
was a welcome feature of the evening. She colors her 
tones and varies her expression with the assured skill that 
the Comique experience seems to give, and although her 
| voice is in itself not an extraordinary one, her perform- 
ances are always interesting.—New York Mail and Ex- 
press, December 7, 1896. 


Mile. Seygard proves to be a charming singer. She is 
pre-eminently a coloratura singer, and in selections full of 
ornamentations she is highly successful. In the variations 
on a theme from the Crown Diamonds she showed great 
skill and splendid schooling.—Co/umébus Arion Concert 
Ohio State Journal, November 20, 1896. 





Miss Seygard proved herself the possessor of a well 
| built soprano, with a mezzo quality that colors the lower 
register and gives effective value. She sings with great 
expression. She evinced a slight nervousness in her early 
numbers, which quite disappeared for her last appear- 
ance, when she granted an encore, and in the warm feel- 
ing of asong by Alfred Robyn, entitled You, was heard to 
the best advantage of the evening. Her easy rendition of 
difficult cadenzas won her warm applause, and she re- 
sponded with the English song. Her first encore was a 
gavot from Massenet’s Manon.—Afinneapolis Tribune, 
December 27, 1896. 





Mlle. Seygard made a favorable impression through her 
gracefulness and charm of singing. Her coloratura sing- 
ing was brilliant.—Minneapolis Sunday Times. 
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fe sings most tastefully, and, what is more, knows how to use Ais voice 
as well as those of his pupils.-GeorG HENSCHEL. 
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Rupert Hughes’ Final Reply. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
OUBTLESS your readers are quite as tired as I 
am of this controversy of ‘‘open letters” Dr. 
Douglas H. Stewart persists in carrying on with me. One 
more and I am done—to a turn. 

Dr. Stewart follows his first letter (in which he put me 
down for an arrogant ignoramus) and my gentle reply to 
his specific instances by accusing me of * personalities” 
and citing further examples of my transgressions. With 
sublime and hot Scotch persistence he ignores my plea 
that the articles I have been writing for Godey's Magazine 
have religiously avoided technicalities and sought the 
maximum plainness of speech. 

When I say of the composition of Homer N. Bartlett's 
that it resembles Chopin's Fifteenth Prelude, and has an 
‘‘organ point on the same note, A flat,” Dr. Stewart, who 
had previously invoked the aid of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, now rakes out his Primer of Harmony and informs 
a gratified and edified world that organ points inhabit only 
tonics and dominants, an inelastic statement that has as 
much to do with the case as the famous spring flowers. 

But, as before, I was not wheeling axioms into line, and 
only cared to strengthen my observation of a similarity be- 


tween two pieces by noting that, curiously enough, both | 
When I | 


have pedal points on the very same note, A flat. 
speak of ‘‘a rather soulless imitation by the tenor of a 
figure in the soprano,” Dr. Stewart sagaciously adds a 
long commentary explaining that the imitation I mention 
is a strict canonic imitation, and cannot therefore be soul- 
I wonder if Dr. Stewart would be moved to tears 
over such a soulful thing asa table of logarithms ! 

He protests against my speaking of the words of a cer- 
tain song as ‘‘ bargain-counter verse” because Lassen set 
them to music, though what that proves he does not say. 
For the benefit of the benighted reader that has not read 
my heinous article, which Dr. Stewart has made so world 
famous, I will quote part of the translation to whose use 
by a civilized composer I objected : 


less. 


Robin—Prithee, maiden, one word tell me, 
Tell me if thou dost dislike me ? 
Dearest Robin! do not worry, 

For I don’t at all dislike thee. 

Ah! what care I for this answer, 
If thou lov’st me not a little ? 
Dearest Robin ! do not worry. 

For indeed I love alittle 

Robin—Ah ! what care I, &c. 


Maiden- 
Robin 


Maiden 


On reconsideration I retract my words about ‘* bargain- 
counter ” verse ; I should have said ‘* remnant counter.” 
There are other minutia in Dr. Stewart's microscopic 


and pedantic study of my critical bacilli, but his aspersions | 


refute themselves to any liberal reader. 

I have been trying mightily to interest the general public 
in the national school of music, for which THe Musicac 
Courier is waging such potent battle. I have thought it fit 
at the same time to argue bluntly against certain bad tend- 
encies, individual and popular. My study of these com- 
posers has been practically all of it pioneer work, and there- 
fore difficult and risky. That it has many errors I do not 
doubt. That Dr. Stewart has picked out any one of those 
numerous slips of mind, pen or proof-reader, I very cheer- 
fully deny. But if he is going to keep on indefinitely re- 
iterating his claim that Chopin wrote no bravura passages 
and rewording my untechnical critiques into the cant of the 
text books, I shall have to retire to a resigned silence and 
solace myself with a patient ‘‘ Shoo, fly !" 

Thanking you again for a chance to justify myself be- 
fore the same large audience that heard Dr. Stewart's in- 
dictments, I am, Cordially yours, Rupert Hucues. 

DECEMBER 31, 1896. 





Mme. CGeorgine von Januschowsky. 
ME. JANUSCHOWSKY was called to Phila- 
delphia last Wednesday by Mr. Walter Damrosch 
to sing Leonora in Fidelio in place of Mme. Mohor-Raven- 
stein, who was sick. Mme. von Januschowsky’s success in 
the part was great and well deserved, and the public as 
well as the press were unanimous in their praise. 

The Ledger said, after speaking about the ill success 
which the first representations of the opera had in Vienna 
at the beginning of this century : 

That was but a short-lived triumph over the composer; his 
enemies are dead, buried and forgotten long ago, and here we have 


Academy of Music. Anda pretty revival it was, too, endowed with 
just the right artistic atmosphere and deriving an especial attract- 
iveness from the performance of Madame Januschowsky as Leonora. 
This well equipped prima donna, who 1s by no means a stranger to 
the Philadelphia stage, has an excellent voice, which she uses skill- 
fully, and a thorough comprehension of whatever réle she happens 
to essay—two virtues which she exploited last night with really 
charming results. Not only did she lend distinction to the music of 
the réle, but she went further, and exhibited a sentiment and a feel- 
ing that quite realized one’s idea of the faithful Leonora, never over- 
stepping the dainty pathway that Beethoven marked out for his 
heroine, yet always bringing out to the full that exquisite undercur- 
rent of love and tenderness pervading the character. For Leonora 
must be treated delicately; she is a brave woman, but there is a 
wealth of grace and gentleness amid all her fortitude, and the artist 
who would depict her must do so with tact and sympathy. This is 
exactly what Madame Januschowsky did, and had she flourished 
when Fidelio was first heard Beethoven might have looked upon her 
performances with lively satisfaction. That compliment is denied 
her, but another compliment came last night in the shape of cordial 
| applause, liberally bestowed and as liberally earned 





The Z7zmes wrote about her performance 
Many an operitic director in the last ten years has been helped out 





of astrait by Georgine von Januschowsky. She is one of those thor- 
| oughly equipped Viennese artists who are ready for any part in any 
| opera, and will sing it always with artistic intelligence and feeling, 


| 
| with authority and skill. She sang with clearness and power, with fine 


| . . 
| dramatic sentiment and admirable execution, and also with a per- 
sonal charm that made of it altogether a most sympathetic figure 


which won the hearts of her audience entirely 
The North American said 

| Mme. von Januschowsky assumed at short 
Mme. Mohor-Ravenstein, but no one could have felt any occasion to 
regret the substitution. Mme. Januschowsky isa good singer, with 
method, an agreeable presence and a full, reso- 


notice the place of 


a broadly dramatic 
nant, sympathetic voice, and she made the devoted Leonora an ex- 
tremely vital and impressive figure, delivering the music with much 
power and expression, and acting with unfailing intelligence and 


force. 


The /uguirer remarked 

As Leonora Mme. Januschowsky showed herself to be a thoroughly 
She sang and acted with all her heart, and brought 
understanding of the 


dramatic artist. 
to her work fine sympathy and a thorough 
Her singing of the great Abschenlicher aria, one 
decilamation, had about it convic- 


composer's intent 
of the masterpieces of dramatic 
| tion and passion ; in fact, all through the opera she was spontaneous 


and eloquent in her singing and declamation 








A Knowledge of Harmony 


Essential to Intelligent Study of Piano Music. 


3y Srras G. Prarr. 





a resuming my professional work as a piano 
teacher, after some years’ intermission, I am brought 
to realize, not only in my own practice, but in teaching 
| others, the need of applying the knowledge of chords to 
| secure a mental grasp of any work of importance. To ap- 
| ply this in a practical manner, and suggest analysis of har- 
monic construction (the base of music) and the grouping of 
passages into scales and chords out of which they are con- 
structed, as well as into positions of the hand comprehend- 
ing the correct figuring, is the purpose of this short article. 
It should be understood at once that a knowledge of the 
rudiments of theory and harmony is absolutely essential 
to an intelligent study and comprehension of piano litera- 
ture. To illustrate: Single notes in music are like letters 
of the alphabet—they spell words; these words are the 
chords (harmony), and the melodies are a collection of 
words and phrases. 

Now, if a teacher of language should simply teach the 
letters and how to pronounce them, without giving you the 
meaning of the groupings of letters that form the words 
(and consequently should not signify the collection of words 
which form 2 sentence), you would say that would be a silly 
waste of time. But suppose that by long practice the lips 
mechanically should fall into the habit of grouping the let- 
ters into words, and thus repeat them, the mind mean- 
while not knowing the meaning either of the small group- 
ings of letters into words or the larger grouping of words 
into sentences? This parrot-like speech would certainly 
be unintelligible to the speaker as well as to the listener. 
I believe the picture is not overdrawn when | state that 
this sort of unintelligible jargon is precisely what is the 
result of the greater part of piano teaching to-day, not 
merely in the United States, but in the world. 

No teacher is fit to teach the piano who has not mastered 
the rudiments of theory and harmony ; and no teacher 
should f/each who does not apply this knowledge in the 
piano lessons as they progress, otherwise the pupil is 








so modern a conductor as Mr. Damrosch giving us Fidelio in the 


blindly groping about in a labyrinth of notes until by sheer 


force of persistent practice and physical endurance the 
fingers acquire a mechanical mastery of the riddle, while 
mentally the successful performance isa continual surprise 
party to the performer. Thus hours, days, weeks and 
years are passed in an expenditure of physical force, often 
ending in broken health, when if the mind at the same 
time were properly trained the muscles would require iess 
than half the exertion. In other words, if one is taught to 
think for the fingers, the fingers will not have to mechan- 
ically acquire the habit of thinking for themselves. I 
have stated that this false and muscular system prevails 
in Europe as well as here, for I well remember my instruc- 
tors Theodore Kullak, the elder (cotemporary with Czerny 
and later of Tausig), and Franz Bendel never suggested 
to me any need of studying the harmonic construction of 
various phrases ; nor did they ever point out how by ana- 
lyzing a rapid passage into the harmonies upon which it 
was built, and dividing it into groupings which would en- 
able it to be rendered with, at the most, three or four dif- 
ferent positions ofthe hand. a mental grasp could be main- 
tained upon it while it was being rapidly played. The 
only advice was ** to practice very slow at first, and strike 
every note firmly, so that if you hit a wrong note you 
would be sure to know it.” 

The result was that with frequent repetitions, especially 
of intricate passages, greater speed was acquired by the 
fingers than the mind was able to comprehend, and the 
more I practiced them the less I knew them. My fingers 
could do rapid cadenzas which my mind could not follow, 
for, it must be understood, one can f/ay five or ten separate 
notes in the time it takes to /Azn& one, and when I came to 
these I would mentally ciose my eyes, trust to luck and 
thank the Lord when it was done successfully. The success 
depended on continued mechanical reiteration. 

Now, by proper habit one can think a group or single 
position of the hand containing several notes, just as one 
can at a glance recognize a word comprising several letters ; 
and thus by analyzing passages into chord or scale groupings 
one can think the groups or positionsof the hand even 
when it is rapidly played. If this is not done it is simply 
impossible to keep a mental hold upon # except when it ts 
done so slowly that one can think the separate notes / 

Think of a reciter delivering the following sentence 
‘* Woe doth the heavier sit where it perceives it is but 


faintly borne” as though it were a mere collection of 
letters thus : 
WOEDOTHEHEAVIERSIT, &c.; 
yet this is what the piano student is required to learn by 
an enormous amount of muscular mechanical training, 
and is it strange that at times, indeed quite frequently, 
not having the groupings pointed out or the accentuation 
properly given they give an absolutely wrong division, 
producing this sort of jargon, 
WO EDOT HEHE AVI ERS IT, &c.? 

This would be funny if it were not such a serious matter. 
I assure you the example is just. It is only lately that I 
heard a protégé of one of the world’s distinguished pianists 
under his immediate instruction play a passage in the 
romanza of Chopin's concerto which is written in triplets. 

Is it any wonder the people do not like classic music ? 
How can they when it is rendered so unintelligibly? The 
waltz and march, mazourka or other dance is preferred 
because the strongly marked rhythm compels to a division 
of notes and groupings which make them easily understood. 
This is one reason (of course not the only one) why the 
public like dance music and dislike music in classic form. 

In closing, I wish to emphasize the idea that it is not 
merely a knowledge of harmony that is essential, but the 
method of applying that knowledge to piano music. The 
conservatory class in harmony, with text books filled with 
rules and long, often meaningless, terminology, discour- 
ages the majority of piano students, who attend a few les- 
sons and then leave because it is too dry and uninteresting. 
A simple method is needed that will teach the construction 
of chords and their most common resolutions. This, prop- 
erly applied, will render all piano music except fugue and 
canon intelligible to the pupil. Siras G. Prati 
69 West Eicury-xicntn Street, New York. 





Verlet.—The young soprano Mile. Alice Verilet, with 
Mr. Leo Stern, the ‘cellist, is already booked for thirty 
engagements with leading musical societies. The recitals 
of these two popular artists will prove a great treat. Mlle 
Verlet sings with the Troy Vocal Society January 13 and 





with the Mendelssohn Choir, Toronto, January 21. 
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Lilli Lehmann Here.—Mme. Lehmann arrived in 
New York on Friday last on the S. S. Aller to take part in 
the forthcoming series of German opera under Walter 
Damrosch, She is staying at the Hotel Netherlands. 

Vanderveer-Green.— Marie Vanderveer-Green, the 
contralto, has just returned to the city from a short recital 
tour at Buffalo and cities in Western New York. The en- 
gagements of this artist extend far into the spring season. 

Another Musician Dead.—Sandusky, Ohio, January 
2.—Prof. W. Av Loades, sixty-four years old, a prominent 
musician, of this city, who had a remarkable history, died 
here last night. When a lad he was employed at the royal 
court at Windser Castle, London. His musical education 
was received at the royal academies in London and Paris, 
and after completing his studies he was connected with the 
Queen's Orchestra. He traveled through England with 
Jenny Lind, and her success in this country induced him 
to settle here. Although he made much money he died a 
poor man.—L£ xchange. 


Third Philharmonic Concert.—‘T'he third public 
rehearsal and concert of the Philharmonic Society will be 
held on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. Mme. 
Teresa Carrefio will make her reappearance then after an 
absence of nearly eight years from this country. The fol- 
lowing program will be given at both performances : 


Overture, Prometheus Bound, op. 38 .............. $00 secede Goldmark 
Concerto for piano, No. 4, D minor, op. 70............50+6+ Rubinstein 
Mme. Carrefio. 

Symphony No. 6, B minor, Pathétique................. Tschaikowsky 


Churchill Mayer.—Mrs. Elizabeth Churchill Mayer. 
vocal teacher, has removed from 280 West Fifty-ninth 
street to No. 3 East Forty-first street, where she has re- 
sumed her lessons in theory and harmony, and prepares 
pupils for opera, concert, church or oratorio. 


Ealtenborn String Quartet,—The Kaltenborn-Beyer- 
Hané String Quartet has been most successful in securing 
engagements, the latest being a series of afternoon musi- 
cales at one of the most fashionable clubs in Brooklyn, for 
eight consecutive Sundays, beginning January 10, and also 
a private concert at Nutley, N. J., in the third week of 
January. 

Hermann Beyer-Hane.—Mr. Hermann Beyer-Hané, 
of the Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané String Quartet, has been en- 
gaged for a large concert in Baltimore January 18, and also 
for one in Philadelphia January 21, and has a number of 
other dates pending. Appreciation of his artistic playing 
and beautiful tone is shown by the marked success which 
repeats itself at every concert where he is heard, and by the 
numerous engagements which follow. 


Samuel Boyle.—Mr. Samuel Boyle, the new basso can- 
tante, is very busy. He has been singing at several private 
musicales lately, and also at church festivals. On Christ- 
mas Day he sang the bass solos at St. John’s Church, 
White Plains, and his appearance at some concerts in that 
town is eagerly looked forward to. Several important 
oratorio engagements are pending, and his engagement at 
one of the leading city churches as soloist is sure. His 


voice and great experience in the latter direction will be of 
value to the choirmaster securing him. 


Carl in Ohio.—The proof of the success of the Carl 
concerts in Ohio is appended, and the popularity of this 
young and successful artist is daily on the increase. Mr. 
Carl will resume his tours in a few days, having been in 
the city for the holidays, and has many dates booked ahead. 
Here are a few of the notices: 

It is a rare privilege to hear an organist of Mr. Carl's artistic at- 
tainments. Concert organists are rare, and an artist who can make 
an organ recital genuinely interesting is rarer still.—7he 7imes- 
Star, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


. | 
Mr. Carl's fame as a musician had preceded him, and it was fully 
borne out by his performance.— 7he Leader, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Carl showed remarkable technical ability, and added to that 
was an intelligent treatment of the compositions, which brought ex- 
pressions of delight to the faces of the auditors. It was one of the 
finest ever heard in this city.— 7he Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio 


**I don’t remember to have seen or heard such grace or quickness 
in position of movement, such complete command of the stop com- 
binations, and, more than all, such delicate and even shading 
from any other player. This latter effect, produced by clever 
manipulation of the swells, really c eated the impression that one 
was listening to an orchestra.”—7he Avening Dispatch, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

“His technic is faultless, his style is graceful and his mastery 
over the great organ complete.""—7he Evening Repository, Canton, 
Ohio. 

“His playing is characterized by much breadth and brilliancy of 
execution, combined with great delicacy of feeling and expression."’ 
—The Daily News, Chillicothe, Ohio 


He is a master of all he professes to know, and not one who heard 
him can say aught against the program or the accomplished manner 
with which it was rendered .—7%e Daily Gazette, Delaware, Ohio. 





The hearty applause at the conclusion of each number testified to 
his complete capture of the approval and satisfaction of the people. 


Native Worth was particularly fine and received recognition from 
the audience. — Poughkeepsie Daily Eagle. 


All were of the opinion that they never had heard the trial done 
with such intelligence and finish. —Poughkeepsie Correspondent. 


Both in oratorio work, with its trying recitatives and arias, and 
in the ballad Mr. McKinley is one of the most acceptable tenors 
heard in Hartford for a long time.—Har//ford Courant. 

Adele Laeis Baldwin.—Mrs. Baldwin (contralto) sang 
in The Messiah in Newark December 11, and the papers 
of that city speak of her work as follows: 

Mme. Baldwin’s voice was uniformly rich and sympathetic, and 
she exhibited aneven quality of tone not always heard in a deep 
contralto. Her rendition of He Was Despised was excellent.— Daily 
Advertiser, Newark, N.j. 

Mrs. Baidwin hasa deep and rich voice, and sung her numbers 
with much expression.— Sunday Call, Newark, N./ 

Mme. Baldwin sang He Was Despised with a grace and dignity of 
style that won cordial approbation from the audience.—Fvening 
News, Newark, N. J. 

Wn. H. Rieger.—We print this week the following 
series of notices of ten performances of the lyric tenor Mr. 
Wm. H. Rieger, selected from journals in all sections of 
the country : 

Mr. Rieger shared the honors with Mme. Nordica.—A//an‘éa, Ga., 
Constitution. 


Too much praise cannot be said of Mr. Rieger's voice. It isa lyric 
tenor of the sweetest and purest quality and is exquisitely culti- 
vated. He rendered his selections in such pleasing and finished 
manner that before he had finished the audience had determined to 
have encores, which were kindJy given. Many think Mr. Rieger the 
best tenor ever heard here.—7h#e Sun, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mr. Wm. H. Rieger fulfilled every expectation. A more beauti- 
fully modulated tenor has never before been heard. He is at all 
times natural and artistic, sings with full dramatic power and enun- 
ciates beautifully.— 7he Herald, Memphis, Tenn. 





Rieger’s lyric tenor is as caressing as a maiden’s first love, and as 
sweet as the breath of flowers. As an exponent of tenderness it 
stands without a peer. Rieger's personality, too, is in his favor. 
Handsome, graceful and manly, it is easily comprehended how the 
people could and do lionize him. His first number was an aria; it 
was difficult to the extreme, but the pure freshness of the sweetest 








— The Daily Herald, Washington C. H., Ohio. 





| 
Mr. Carl isan artist in all that the term implies, and his playing 
: | 

| 


last evening was of a high order of excellence.— 7he Daily Sun, New- 
ark, Ohio ae | 
Mr. Carl has gained the merited reputation of being one of the | 
finest organists in the country, and his rendition of the various num- 
bers on the program here proved him to be a complete master of | 
that instrument.— 7he 7imes, Granville, Ohio | 


J. H. McKinley’s Success —We subjoin some press | 
notices of Mr. J. H. McKinley's singing in Canada and | 
this State ; 

Mr. J. H. McKinley, who essayed the tenor parts, has a voice of 
high calibre, beautifully sweet and thoroughly well trained, and its | 
owner knows how to use it in the best way; for Mr. McKinley is a | 
thoroughly dramatic singer, and knows the value of the words as | 
well as the music he is singing. It is safe to say that Thou Shalt | 
Break Them has never caused such a sensation as it did last night in 
this city.—Montreal Gazette. 


Mr. McKinley electrified tae audience with his rendering of Thou 
Shalt Break Them. It was a striking rendition and the finale was 
really superb.—Montreal Herald. 





| 
As to the soloists, the tenor, Mr. J. H. McKinley, was in the great- 
est favor of his audience. He hasa voice of excellent quality, rich 
and well trained. His enunciation was very clear, but his strongest 
point was the expression with which he sang. This was most notice- 
able in Thy Rebuke Hast Broken His Heart and the, perhaps, most 
difficult Thou Shalt Break Them, the two parts being extremes of 
feeling.—Montreal Daily Witness. 


The tenor solos by Mr. McKinley brought a very sympathetic, 
strong voice, which was admirable in its work throughout. His last 
solo, In Native Worth, was the hit of the evening and he sang it with 
triumphal effect.—/oughkeepsie News-Press. 


Mr. McKinley was excellent in all points; his rendering of In 
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of all voices made a poem of it that fairly dazzled the singer's 
hearers. Inthe midst of his artistic singing his pronunciation is 
clear and distinct and perfectly comprehensible.—Commercial Ap- 
peal, Memphis, Tenn 


Rieger, the tenor, has one of those voices of a peculiar charm 


| which bring to mind all the sweet old German stories of singing 


lovers that lurk inthe brain. “A voice soft and sweet as atune that 
one knows,” it has a timbre which recalls Meredith’s lines 
Of all the operas that Verdi wrote 
The best, to my mind, is I] Trovatore 
And Mario can charm with a tenor note 
The souls in Purgatory. 


He was called back again and again by enthusiastic encores.— 
Times-Democrat, New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Wm. H. Rieger, the tenor, is a delightful singer 
decided hit.— 7%e Daily /tem, New Orleans, La 


He made a 


Mr. Wm. H. Rieger’s melting voice, full of exquisite sentiment, 
was beyond compare. He won the hearts of the hearers completely 


—The Post, Houston, Tex. 


Mr. William H. Rieger sang his aria beautifully, with lovely voice 
and expression. Asan encore he sang a German song.—7he News 


Galveston, Tex 


Mr. Wm. H. Rieger has a tenor voice of charming quality and his 
work is finished and artistic. He had a most liberal share of the 
applause.— 7he Journal, Atlanta, Ga 





Mr. Rieger made a decided hit with his beautiful voice and artistic 
singing. He was recalled after both his numbers and compelled to 
give encores.— 7he Sun, Baltimore, Md. 

German Liederkrang.—The German Liederkranz, of 
New York, will give its fiftieth anniversary festival con- 
cert on Thursday, January 7. Soloists—Lillian Blauvelt, 
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Helene Bartenwerfer and Rafael Joseffy. The place will 
be Carnegie Hall and the time 8 p. m. 
Mrs. Lawson in Buffalo.—The following are the clip- 


pings from the Buffalo dailies of December 29 concerning 


Corinne Moore-Lawson’'s performance in The Messiah on 
the 25th : 
Among the solo singers Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson was the 


bright, particular star, beside whose excellent training, intelligent 
comprehension and musical conception her associates paled. Her 
singing of Rejoice Greatly, O Daughter of Zion, with the preceding 
recitatives, was a most noble and beautiful piece of vocalization 
The same may be said of the aria, Come Unto Me, All Ye That La- 
bor and Are Heavy Laden. The pathos of the singer’s voice made 
the prayer exquisite. I Know That My Redeemer Liveth was sung 
in the same refined style which characterized everything that Mrs 
Lawson does. The orchestra accompanied her beautifully in all of 
her solos, and but once transgressed in obliterating some soft low 
notes. The long phrases in Handel's arias, which require such 
breath and execution, are the terror of undisciplined 
They can, however, be overcome, as was evident last evening in 
Mrs. Lawson's singing. No singer who cannot sing these phrases 
should present himself before an audience. If it were impossible to 
sing the music as it is written an excuse could be found, but those 
singers who care to study can sing Handel's music without awk- 
wardly breaking phrases for want of breath.--Courier. 


vocalists, 


Mrs. Lawson proved to those who were not already familiar with 
her singing that she has a very pure soprano voice, of moderate size 
and pleasing color, which she handles with a splendid degree of 
artistic culture. Her skill in a technical way was shown in such 
arias, abounding in long runs, as Rejoice Greatly, O Daughter of 
Zion; her emotional resources were shown by her singing of that 
I Know That My Redeemer Liveth. 
Lawson understands the elevated style necessary to oratorio 


Express. 


beautiful confession of faith, 
Mrs 
singing 





Mrs. Moore-Lawson sang much better during the latter half of the 
evening than in the first. Come Unto Me, one of the most beauti- 
ful solos in the oratorio, was given deliciously. With perfect enun- 
ciation, and with sweet, natural feeling of interpretation the words 
fell peacefully upon the audience. 

Her voice on the higher notes was like a flute, rising clear and full 
the swaying, rustling accompaniment of the strings. And 
Soft as were the tones of the 
rose and fell 
the 


above 


what an accompaniment that was! 


still softer were those of the orchestra, yet it 
of 


singer, 
with a light, artistic grace as if it were a part singer. 
Enquirer. 

George W. Fergusson.—Mr. G. W. Fergusson has had 
very great success in recital, for which, he modestly writes, 
The recital in Cincinnati 


Mr. Fergusson’s trip may 


he seems naturally adapted. 
was a most gratifying success. 
be prolonged beyond his original intention. 

Here are some press notices : 

George Fergusson, the baritone singer of New York, was the 
artist on this occasion, and he isan artist, both asto the quality of 
his magnificent voice and his magnetic When Mr 
Fergusson enters upon the stage and faces his audience there is 


stage presence. 


nothing of egotism apparent in his manner, or that air of sang froid 
from the moment 
“here 


so prevalent among professional musicians, but 
he emits the first note it dawns upon his hearers that is an 
artist to finger tips."" He really seems unconscious of his tal- 
ents, in which he assumes no affectation, but on the contrary puts 
immediately. 


his 
his audience en rapport with him almost His voice 


from tenor to a rich baritone. He sang a 


French 


has a wonderful range, 


group of German, English, Italian and and ‘twas 
difficult to tell which we liked him best 


was superb as 


songs, 
in, though the aria Vision 
Fugitive (Hérodiade) by Massenet, sung by this 
artist. Mr, Fergusson's accompanist, Mrs. Hess-Burr, is as much of 


She possesses rare 
Grand 


an artist in her line as the gentleman himself. 
gifts and talents as an accompanist and pianist of ability. 
Rapids Music and Drama 





George W. Fergusson, now of New York, formerly of Minneapolis, 
is an artist who ought to be accorded a respectful and appreciative 
hearing. He is a delightful singer, full of feeling and expression, 
well versed in the technicalities of his art and exceedingly happy in 
his choice of répertoire. 

Last evening Mr. Fergusson appeared in a recital at the Plymouth 
Church, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale. The 
church was well filled, and there were many signs that indicated 
the presence of a more musical audience than is often to be found in 
this city. Satisfaction was stamped on every face, and the dignified 
applause of the early part of the concert developed gradually into a 
crowning storm of plaudits after the conclusion of the program. 

The program was rarely interesting. Besides two organ numbers 

the only numbers not rendered by Mr. Fergusson 
five groups of songs. The first one included only a modern aria, 
The next group consisted of two Schumann and as 
many Schubert numbers; the third one was made up of five English 
and one old Irish songs; the fourth contained two Handel numbers 
and two old Italian arias by Giordani and Scarlatti; the fifth and 
last group brought before the public three modern French airs. It 
takes a good deal of versatility to render such a program in one 
evening and with satisfactory result. But Mr. Fergusson was evi- 
dently master of his task. While necessarily he succeeded differ- 
ently well in different numbers, every one of them was kept well up 
to the average level of the performance 

Mr. Fergusson’s initial number was, perhaps, the gem of the even- 
ing. He sang the whole aria with such exquisite feeling that it was 
carried straight to the hearts of the listeners. Other triumphs dur- 
ing the evening were his renditions of Schubert’s Mit dem Grunen 
Lautenbande; M. Valerie White’s The Throstle ; the old Irish love 
song, The Banks of the Daisies, and Handel’s beautiful Where’er 
You Walk. 

The accompaniment to Mr. Fergusson’s songs was furnished by 
Miss Florence E. Burtis, who added further to her fame as an 
Minneapolis 


Geneyra Johnstone-Bishop. —Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop, the oratorio singer, spent yesterday in this city at 


it contained 


by Massenet 


accompanist Times 


| voice and perfect acting”; 





| the Hollenden. Mrs. Bishop is en route to Pittsburg and 
Toronto, having great success through the country in The 
Messiah. Oberlin, Ann Arbor and New York papers all 
say her singing of I Know That My Redeemer Liveth is 
unequaled in this country.—C/leveland Leader. 

Froehlich School of Music.—The recital of the 
pupils of this school on December 10 went off finely. The 
andante from Haydn's Surprise symphony was the suc- 
cessful number, Miss Mary Henry taking the part of /u/ 
Caspar. Other numbers were Air Varie, for violin, by 
Dancla, Joseph Salsberg, violin ; Introduction by Bohm, 
Laura Cranbrook, piano; Carmen, Marie Rotholz, and 
piano, Serenade of Schubert, Annette F. Gates. 

Virgil Piano School.—The Virgil Piano School of 
Chicago opened Monday, January 4, junder Mr. Anthony 
Stankowitch, director, in the Woman's Club Building, 
Washington street. 

Riccardo Ricci.—Mr. Riccardo Ricci has returned to 
town after scoring; many successes on ashort operatic tour. 
He finds the outlook for his season's work very promising. 
Speaking of his appearances in Canada the Joronto 
World says 

‘* Mr. Ricci, was an ideal P/unke?, showing a fine bass 
and the Globe: ** The Mefisto 
of Riccardo Ricci was decidedly good. He has a rich bass 
voice, well under control, and his acting was beyond re- 
proach, although encroaching perhaps at times on accepted 
traditions.” 

Frank H. Tubbs.—Mr. Frank H. Tubbs will begin a 
series of lectures on subjects pertaining to singing and 
singers at his studio, 121 West Forty-second street, this 
city, on Wednesday evening, January 13. They will bear 
upon the psychology of the art under the title Premises 
The course will continue 
seven evenings Mr. 
Tubbs wishes, however, that those who propose to attend 
the course would notify him in advance, in order that the 
Should the attendance 
The topics for 


and Deductions for Singers. 
(Wednesdays) and is free to all. 


studio may not be overcrowded. 
be large, larger rooms will be secured 
early lectures are Art Is Expression of Life, Mind, Ma- 
terial Implements, Physical Culture and Vocal Methods. 

Perry Ayverill.—The second of Mr. Perry 
Averill and Mr. Orton Bradley will take place on Thursday 
evening, January 7, in Mendelssohn Hall. Mr. Averill 
will sing Feldeinsamkeit and Von ewiger Liebe of Brahms, 
a group of French songs by Faure, Massenet and Thomé, 
and a group of favorite songs, by request, including Tosti's 
Ninon, A Song of Solomon, by Mary Knight Wood, and 
Love's Repose, by M. McCrackan Purdy. 

Mr. Bradley's program include the 
gigue from J. S. Bach’s G minor suite, the new sonata by 


recital 


will gavot and 


| Ludwig Schytte, two waltzes by Dvordk, and a group of 


light pieces by Grieg, John Farmer, Henselt and Kle- 
czynski. 

On Wednesday last a few musical friends met at the 
studio of Messrs. Perry Averill and Orton Bradley to listen 
to a very delightful informal program. The singers were 
Miss Laura Louise Wallen, Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, Mr. 
Ellison van Hoose and Mr. Averill. Mr. Bradley played 
some soli and all the accompaniments. The final touch to 
the enjoyment of the guests was given by Madame Man- 
telli, who came as audience, but was prevailed upon to sing 
one number. 

Among those who were present were Mrs, Samuel Thorne, 
Mrs. George Place, Mrs. Frederick Whitridge, Mrs. and 
Miss Winslow, Mrs. Oliver Read, the Misses Schenck, Mrs. 
E. Lawson Purdy and Mlle. Alice Verlet. 


Gertrude May Stein.—We annex extracts from papers 
respecting this lady's appearances during the last few 
weeks : 

Miss Gertrude May Stein, contralto, gave additional proof of her 
claims to being an artist of no mean degree. She rose to the con- 
dition of dramatic fervor in her delivery of the aria from 
Jeanne d’Arc, by Bemberg, using the original German text of 
Schiller. Her singing of Wagner's Triume was of an intellectual 
bent. but there was a touch of delicate poetry in her rendering of 
Fruehlingsnacht, by Schumann, the instrumentation by Mr. Van der 
Stucken being particularly effective. As an encore she gave a little 
song by MacDowell. Chabrier’s rhapsody, Espana, with its gro- 
tesque Spanish coloring and circus effects, ingeniously instrumen- 
tated, brought out the full resources of the orchestra to splendid 
advantage.—Cincinnati Enquirer, December 19 
Miss Stein's choice of songs was characteristic of her artistic 
Her voice has become both broader and more sympathetic 
in quality. She is one of the few singers before the public who can 
put true dramatic force into modern aria and retain the musical, 
the pure contralto quality of her In matters of breathing 
and of tone production Miss Stein furnishes an example for students 
As a MacDowell ballad was given.-7ie 


aims. 


voice 


to follow. an eacore 


Times-Star 


Miss Gertrude May Stein, the soloist of the afternoon, showed 
marked improvement intone and expression compared with last 


season. Her voice seemed rounder and fuller, but that may be ow- 
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ing to the superior acoustics of Music Hall. The aria from Bem- 
berg’s Jeanne d'Arc, with orchestra accompaniment, was her best 
number, and would have made even a better impression had she not 
been driven by the orchestra into a tempo altogether too fast for a 
sentimental farewell. 

Her two songs, Wagner's Traeume and Schumann's Fruelings- 
nacht, were well received, and in response to repeated outbursts of 
applause Miss Stein gave as encore MacDowell's Thy Beaming 
Eyes. 

To-night the program will be repeated.— 7he Commercial Tribune 

Last evening one of the most delightful vocal concerts of the sea- 
son was given at the Athenwum under the auspices of the Woman's 
Club of Wisconsin, in the form of a song recital by Miss Gertrude 
May Stein, a charming mezzo soprano from New York, and Mr 
George W. Fergusson, the celebrated English baritone, who is a 
great favorite in Milwaukee. Miss Stein is a newcomer here, but at 
once sprang into the position of a favorite through her rich, full 
voice and the admirably artistic in which she sings. She 
was at her best, perhaps, in the Wagner songs and Bemberg'’s La 
Morte de Jeanne d’Arc, and she was greeted with warm applause 
Mr. Fergusson, who was in admirable voice, sang a great variety of 
songs from Handel, Giordani and Scarlatti to modern writers, like 
Maude Valerie White and Massenet, and he was repeatedly honored 
with well earned bursts of applause. The charming duets by Gor- 
ing Thomas were rendered by the two artists and the latter proved 
especially to be the liking of the audience. Such admirable singing 
as this is not only a keen pleasure to the audience, but also immense 
Mr 


that it is a valuable lesson alone 


manner 


ly instructive to all students of this beautiful but elusive art 
Fergusson’s phrasing is so artistic 


to hear him sing a few numbers.—Mi/wauhee Journal 


The Messiah. 


York Oratorio Society, Walter Damrosch director: 
every holiday-tide would be to the oratorio going public of 
New York a larger omission than the absence of the fatted 
turkey or} the historic plum pudding at the Xmas board. 
This year we had our music gift duly given us. Handel 
appeared in his well-worn holiday réles, sung by the New 
York Oratorio Society on Monday afternoon, on December 
28, in Carnegie Hall at the public rehearsal, followed by 
the public concert on Tuesday evening, the 29th. The 
soloists were Lillian Blauvelt, soprano ; Adéle Laeis Bald 
Williams, tenor, and Ffrangcon 


T° go without our Xmas Messiah by the New 


win, contralto; Evan 
Davies, bass. . 

There is nothing new to be said about The Messiah. its 
merit to oratorio goers of this, a preceding and a following 
generation—if following generations will continue to de- 
mand it—lies mainly in the performance. This last as 
given under Mr. Damrosch was eminently satisfactory. 
There is one thing about The Messiah in the hands of the 
Oratorio Society, which is that the choral part—the ex- 
tremely important choral part—is sure to be sung with 
absolute precision and beauty. The Oratorio Society has 
learned its lesson well, and under Mr. Damrosch’s super- 
vision is not permitted to forget it in any detail, so that 
even to the over-familiar and even weary ear the singing 
of a chorus like For Unto Us is a miracle of tonal beauty, 
worth in itself a journey We may be pretty 
tired of Messiah tunes, but their delivery by the New York 
Oratorio Society, trained to these choruses year after year, 
yet never seeming to lose zest thereby, while fully retain- 
ing the remarkable tonal perfection and beauty, is a thing 
ever left to be desired. 

Miss Lillian Blauvelt, who has been absent from her 
familiar ground for some time, sang with her usual ex- 
quisite beauty and freshness, and delighted her hearers, 
although this lark-like instrument of hers is heard to bet- 
ter advantage in oratorios of the suave, graceful flow of 
The lovely voice is flexible 


to hear. 


The Creation or The Seasons. 
and musical as ever, but its quality is best fitted to phrases 
of no large dramatic grasp in meaning. But what a de- 
licious instrument it is, and with what taste and judgment 
does the gifted young singer use it ! 

Mrs. Adéle Laeis Baldwin, a contralto well known to 
New York audiences through continued concert work, sang 
with purity, some distinction of style, and a great deal of 
feeling. Her spirit and methods are at home in oratorio, 
and the larger arias were delivered by her with infinite 
sympathy and taste. Her diction deserves commendation, 
being unusually clear, impressive and refined. 

Ffrangcon-Davies sang after the manner of a musician, 
and with intelligent feeling. 

Mr. Williams was eminently satisfactory. 

The house was of good size, but by no means crowded. 


Chorally The Messiah has never been better done, and 
deserved more audience, as well as enthusiasm. Matters 


were painfully frigid, but Mr. Damrosch worked through- 


out with unabated zeal and evolved the last shade of tonal 
effect possible, both from chorus and orchestra. 
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28 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








UITE the most interesting operatic event of the 

season was the first Siegfried performance at the 

Metropolitan Opera House by Mr. Grau’s company last 
Wednesday evening. This was the cast : 


BRETT hn dec cccscrsevessccdsccococccovccoscscosens M. Jean de Reszké 
(His first appearance in this character.) 

Der Ware cc ceccccccsvecs cosvcvecccccsospecccess M. Ed. de Reszké 
(His first appearance in this character.) 

DENIRD. 50.00 de: covccces ed ened ocdecbocesoredeedesoe Herr von Hubbenet 

AIBOTION 6 cc cccccccccrvessccseresscesecocs +ee+esee Mr. David Bispham 

PRRBOE so icscsectveccovessorccecccccccescesvoscesecosecgess M, Castelmary 

Stimme des Waldvogels...........65eceeeeeeee Miss Sophia Traubman 

Wc cscdsccicdsoccecceveocsevccccsssoocoaseccenccrcenscosese Mile Olitzka 

SPT TTT ETTTTTTTET TT TTT LITT TET COT Le Mme. Melba 


(Her first appearance in this character and her first appear- 
ance in German opera.) 
COMEUCOF 6c scrsecevccccnccvccevccssccssseseneursesecs Mr. Anton Seidl 

It was a foregone conclusion that M. de Reszké would 
give us a Siegfried out of the ordinary. He sang the réle 
better than Alvary, Gudehus or Vogl. although it was im- 
possible for him at his age to look as young or act as elas- 
tically as Alvary. De Reszké was best in the first act. 
There he realized the musical and mimetic intentions of 
the composer. The forge scene was brilliantly executed; 
but after all is this a partfor an old man? He lumbered 
about the stage and by forced activity he attempted to sug- 
gest youth and its buoyant symbolism. There were many 
distracting points during the evening. Siegfried made 
many inexcusable ritardandos and at all times failed to 
suggest the boyish awkwardness of the young hero. For 
instance, why should he tell the audience of the fact that he 
was in grievance for his father and mother? Concessions 
of this sort M. de Reszké made to the manes of Italian 
opera, His enunciation was clearness itself, but the pro- 
nunciation Polish, markedly Polish. In Act II. he 
showed traces of mental and physical fatigue. The Wald- 
weben episode lost because of its lack of simplicity. In a 
word, this Sieg/ried acted too well, was too well acquainted 
with the conventional histrionics of the operatic stage. 

In Act ITI. he was passionate, after the manner of Raou/ 
or Vasco. It was no longer Sieg/ricd, but just the ordi- 
nary operatic tenor making love in the ordinary operatic 
fashion. Of course Melba had a disconcerting effect, but 
for all that it proved that M. Jean de Reszké has not yet 
accurately gauged Siegfried. Praise can be lavished on 
his musical phrasing, on his clear comprehension of all the 
music. Barring a tendency to sentimentalize, Sieg/ried 
was sung as it has never been sung here before. 

Edouard de Reszké’s Wanderer was a very French 
'Votan. More like Meyerbeer than Wagner was his pose 
and execution. Inthe #rda invocation he was most im- 
posing. Like his brother, the abiding idea was that both 
men were accomplishing a tour de force, that not fora 
moment were they really within the skins of the characters 
they simulated. 

As to Melba, the veil of charity can only be drawn. She 
was not for a single second Arinnhilde. Her voice, style, 
personality—al! were at bitter variance with our precon- 
ceived notions of the part. It has been claimed that she 
sang the music well. How can one sing the music if one’s 
breathing powers are inadequate ? The fact of the matter 
is that too much stress is laid upon the pleasing powers of 
a singer, overlooking the faculties of characterization. 
Melba sang Vio/et¢a exceedingly well and she acted, for 
her, with some variety and force, but all her artifices 
availed her not in attempting to bolster up such a part as 
Briinnhilde, ( must be sung, it must be acted; all eva- 
sions are ridiculous. Poor Melba from the start suggested 
a string of negatives. She behaved not badly, she sang 
not badly, but she did nothing affirmatively. She at- 
tempted in the duo a few bursts of speed, but they nearly 
resulted in disaster. Her voice, in reality, did not sound 
so small, but it said nothing, and her accent was lament- 
able. 

Miss Traubman was often sharp as the Bird and she 
did not sing very well. Miss Olitzka was a most compe- 
tent Avda, singing with?great power and ‘expressiveness. 





Hubbenet as Mime sang with considerable ease, but he 
was not a second Paul Lange. His conception was at 
fault in a dozen places and he failed to touch the humor- 
ous element in the bitter little dwarf. A/derich, on the 
contrary, was a well rounded, well thought out réle. Mr. 
Bispham sang and acted with finely suppressed malevo- 
lence and completely realized the character of the sinister 
half-brother of Mime. Castelmary was a very Gallic 
Dragon, inasmuch as he could not be understood at all. 
Mr. Seidl conducted with passion and skill. Indeed, he 
may truly be said to have been the star of the night. 

We did not care for Mr. Parry’s stage management. 
There were many flaws in the forge scene, the bellows and 
flame never quite being in rhythm. The lighting was not 
good, the stage being too dark, andin Act Il. the Wan- 
derer-Mime episode was not well illustrated. Loge was 
not himself there. 

Jean de Reszké nearly fell at the close, but recovered his 
balance while pretending to hew the anvil. He also 
stumbled over his sword several times—all faults that will 
disappear in later performances. The attendance was 
large and there was much enthusiasm. There were many 
exclamations of disappointment by M. de Reszké’s admirers 
because he had shaved off his moustache. He looks ten 
years older without it, and his fat face was hardly ideal 
enough for the brilliant son of Szegmund and Sreglinde. 

Friday night Hamlet was given, but without Calvé, who 
had a slight throat trouble, and preferred not to risk sing- 


ing. The cast was as follows : 

SEED. Creddocdedescousbovccescccccccsoscees Clementine de Vere-Sapio 
ck Side dee dens ines cvb bes ents unaiés Mme. Litvinne 
Claudius, Roi de Danemark................+0+e+eeeeeeeee0++M. Plangon 
Sa DhA et Rbbebah hes ddbebedtonscéceeebenccocaseues M. Gogny 
PE POU UEC b es cdad wocsecescevoccocceeves M. Castelmary 
SPN aus Fs bb bCiN doe cestdedcovivisesevsovcdccncescssss cy COUN 
SD Shp eboceblc’ seeds é <bnaeccdsdeverees covcccsccceesesee CRORES 
UD athe dtesiniiiins opededneennnss <¥erbscconenede tt Sig. de Vaschetti 
SU senhwebnctionedocanhsosednscetscccesesedt ces secpennteces M. Lassalle 


The incidental divertissement by Mile. Irmler and corps de ballet. 
Conductor, Sig. Bevignani. 

Madame de Vere-Sapio was altogether an agreeable sur- 
prise. We have heard her sing the mad scene in the con- 
cert room, but we little knew how well she acted and what 
dramatic intelligence she possessed. Although she had no 
rehearsal, she assumed the réle of OpAé/ze with the utmost 
ease, and barring a certain nervousness at the outset she 
carried the evening to a successful close. It was in other 
respects a depressing evening. The opera is silly, and 
Lassalle was dreary. Litvinne went about in her accus- 
tomed elephantine fashion. It was an off night as regards 
attendance. 

At the Saturday matinée Siegfried was repeated with a 
few changes. Melba, having about enough of Wagner, 
did not appear, and the usual Holbrook Curtis certificate— 
such a plausible certificate !—was sent out and the lob- 
byites were disgusted. Bad as was Melba, she was better 
than Litvinne. It was au absurd spectacle of incompe- 
tency, and Jean de Reszké showed by his actions very 
plainly what he thought of the family boomerang. 
Saturday night Tannhduser was sung most disgracefully 
at the popular performance. Gognry has not improved and 
Eames was evidently depressed by her surroundings. It 
is a consolation to know that it was the last Tannhiuser we 
get this season. 

Musical circles have been awaiting with deep interest the 
appearance of Calvé as Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust, 
and with the usual cast the opera was given on Monday 
night with this artist in the promised place. All the auto- 
matictraditional Marguerites of Madame Marchesi’s Paris 
studio were finally disposed of by Calvé, who for the first 
time made intelligible those great dramatic climaxes which 
have hitherto been the vehicles merely of vocal execution. 
Even as far back as the days of Nilsson, who opened the 
Metropolitan Opera House with A/arguerite, we can find 
no interpreter of the réle who has ever attempted even to 
explore the dramatic resources of the part, much less make 
it a source of legitimate stage action and assimilate it with 
the character. Calvé is really the first dramatic J/ar- 
Suerite we have ever had, using the word in its application 
to the histrionic art as apart from the dramatic tradition 
which is imbibed by vocal students as a part of the usual 
study of the réle. 

The cathedral scene, the scene with Va/entine, the last 
act, the jewel song scene, all were transformed into re- 
freshing, living episodes of the poem instead of mere 
means to sing Gounod’s music properly. It is probable 
that Calvé with this performance has given all the neces- 
sary evidence that she is the most versatile artist of her 
genre on the operatic stage to-day. She is at work on the 
Briinnhildes ; why not give her the opportunity, Mr. 
Reszké? 

On Wednesday evening Massenet’s Werther will be re- 
vived, with the principal characters again in the hands 
of Jean de Reszké and Emma Eames, who created the 
réles of Werther and Charlotte when the opera was sung 
here for the first time three seasons ago. Miss Sophie 
Traubmann and MM. de Vries and Castelmary will be in 
the cast. The opera will be sung in French and Sig. Man- 
cinelli will conduct. On Friday evening Lohengrin in 





German will be presetited by MM. Jean and Edouard de 


Reszké, David Bispham and Maurice de Vries, and Mmes. 
Eames and Olitzka. Anton Seidl will conduct. At the 
Saturday matinée a double bill will be given. Mme. Melba 
will sing in La Traviata, with MM. Salignac, Ancona and 
Bars, and Mile. Calvé will be heard in Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, with MM. Ceppi and Campanari and Mmes. Belina 
and Bauermeister. At the Saturday evening performance 
Don Giovanni will be sung by Mmes. Litvinne, Traubmann 
and Engle, and MM. Lassalle, Cremonini, Bispham and 
Casteimary. 

The news columns of the Sus last Sunday contained this 
bit of news: 

It is possible that Mlle. Calvé may be heard in a new réle 
at the Metropolitan later in the season, in addition to her 
performance of Se/zka, which, as the Sun announced, will 
be given probably on January 22. If Le Nozze di Figaro 
is given this year Mlle. Calvé will appear as Cherudino, and 
not as Susanna. She has expressed her preference for the 
former réle. 

The arrangements to present Mozart's opera are not yet 
settled, but Mme. Eames will appear as the Countess if it 
be given. Either to Miss Sophie Traubmann or to a well- 
known member of the company will be assigned the réle of 
Susanna, Miss Traubmann has been studying the part 
since November. 

La Gioconda can be produced within a short time when 
the date of the performance has been settled, but that is 
still uncertain. Mme. Litvinne, Edouard de Reszké and 
Signor Cremonini are to be in the cast. 

Walter Damrosch has engaged Miss Susan Strong, who 
made her début with the Mapleson Company, to sing 
Briinnhilde in Siegfried with his company in Philadel- 
phia. Herr Krauss, the tenor of the company, who will 
sing Siegfried, sat in a box with Walter Damrosch and 
Miss Strong at the matinée at the Metropolitan yesterday. 











New Music. 
SCHIRMER, New York, has issued a series 
G. entitled The Master Pieces of Vocalization, edited 
by Max Spicker. It is a graded series of vocal studies for 
all voices, selected from the celebrated works of Bordese, 
Bordogni, Concone, Lablache, Lamperti, Marchesi, Nava, 
Panofka, Panseron, Rubini, Savinelli, Lieber and others. 

The mezzo soprano, baritone, soprano, alto and tenor 
have each four volumes of these vocalises, the Bass having 
three books —672 vocalises comprising the whole selection, 
about evenly divided. They are purely the vocalises with- 
out text, and can be studied and should be studied on each 
vowel. We consider the series exceedingly valuable for 
constant use. 

In Schirmer’s Octavo Church Music is a No. 808, The 
Vigil of the Shepherds,” by W. L. Blumenschein, of Day- 
ton, Ohio. It is an excellent Christmas anthem, far above 
the usual output in that direction. 

Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipsic and New York, have issued 
a Music Guide, being a graded catalogue of select compo- 
sitions for piano, string and wind instruments, the organ, 
&c. It is really a splendid vade mecum for all musicians, 
professional and amateur, and is in handy form. 

Why did Miss or Mrs. E. B. Le Jeune, of Norwich, Conn., 
send us The Thames March? What have we ever done 
that people should send us the most commonplace ideas as 
represented in musical symbols, and then request us to 
express our views on the same. This march has not even 
the merit of ideas—but it is best not to dilate any further 
on the subject. “ 








Robinson.—Mr. Walter H. Robinson, conductor of the 
Toronto Male Chorus Club, spent several days in the city 
last week. 

Hall-Meyn Recital.—The joint recital of Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall, mezzo soprano, and Mr. Heinrich Meyn will 
take place at the Waldorf on Wednesday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 18, at 4 o'clock. The list of patrons and patronesses 
numbers many names prominent in the social world. 

Theo. Bohlmann,—Mr. Theo. Bohlmann, a prominent 
member of the faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music conducted by Miss Clara Baur, was the soloist at the 
last Van der Stucken Symphony Concert in Cincinnati last 
week. His playing has been highly commended by the 
local critics, and he scored an artistic success. 

William R. Chapman.—Mr. William R. Chapman, 
who has just returned from a trip to Maine, reports that 
he is delighted with the fine voices and excellent choruses 
he finds for his big festival. There is much enthusiasm, 
and Portland, Bangor and other cities are alive with the 
subject. More concerning the festival will appear in next 
week's MusicaL Courier. 

A Clever Little A:tist.—Little Constance Beardsley, 
the daughter of Dr. Beardsley, of Taylor street, played ex- 








quisitely on the piano last night at the entertainment and 
fair at the Knapp mansion, under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Association of Christ Church, and won 
hearty plaudits The child surprised everybody by her 
extreme cleverness. Her number was among the best on 
the program, and considering her tender age the pe:form- 
ance argues well for the pianistic future of the child. Her 
mother, Mrs. Miltonelle Beardsley, has been her teacher 
and is one of Rafael Joseffy's pupils.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Two Sides of a Queer Question. 


AN OPEN LETTER 
TO MRS. ZEISLER. 


Mrs. Zeisiler’s Bright 
Remarks. 


Here are a few of the remarks 
on various subjects that Mrs 
Zeisler let fall during her stay 
in Portland the past week : 

“In Germany Paderewski will 


Her Alleged “ Bright Re- 
: . marks” are Criti- 
have to cut his hair and be like 
other human beings.’ 
“IT would rather hear d’Albert : 
play anything but a Chopin noc- Her Love of Filthy Lucre—An 
turne.” /nsult toa Portland Au- 
“If I surrendered myself to dience—Why She Did 


Not Return 


cised. 


temperament I suppose I would 
play only Rubinstein and Schu- 


mann and one phase of Chopin, 
PORTLAND, December 19.—7¢0 


Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 
MADAME: During your stay 
here in Portland you “ let 


with never a bit of classical mu- 
sic or of Liszt.” 

“I consider that my own opin- 
ion regarding myself is absolute- 


fall whe > Orego Ya 
ly worthless. And this is true ~ what the regontan calls 


. 3 “ Bright Remarks,”’ and which 
of everyone. Goethe, you know, ; 
> ok remarks were published in the 
was more proud of his painting - . 

4 : 9 Sunday Oregonian of Decem- 

than of his writing. t 13. ? R i , ' , 
ver 13. eadi se * rign 
‘Rosenthal has tremendous acing tae talent 


technic and animal spirits, but 
he has not the divine fire.” 
“That word ‘artist’ has be- 


remarks” (?) a person cannot 
help thinking of “ sour grapes.’ 
For instance, take the first re- 


mark: “In Germany Paderew- 
come so debased here in Ameri- — pana Paderew 
. It fe weed of barbers, wig ski will have to cut his hair and 
cé 8 > D ors, 
be like ar ings.” on’ 
curlers and corn doctors. ‘Ge- ve like human beings D mt 
nius’ is the only English word you ee that . wore his a 
that in the least corresponds to just as iong = permany as he 
the German ‘Kunstier.’” did in America, and that his 
» Ge 2 stle . > 
“ American veoiiemoes _ reputation asan artist (or Kunst- 
aul >Ticé a 4 “ are 
> ler) wa ust ¢ reg re é 
much harder to please than Eu- | . ae OR Gent a - 
. Mere ? n Ger i or é 
ropean audiences, and even when : permany, OF Sor that 
. ” matter ¢ over Eur , € 
pleased they will not show it - all over Europe, an 
“Siivinski isa genius. He is artist is just as much appre- 
: 1 F it 
handsome, but he has no hair to ciated whether he has long or 
short hair, or no hair at all 


But let me tell you, madam, he 
cannot leave the piano during 


speak of, so he was not a suc- 
cess in America, for here they 
like freaks.” 

* Philip Hale, the critic, is tal- 
ented, but arrogant I am al- 


the concert, as you did here in 
Portland, and have a half hour’s 


ways glad when he asks me if I 
have read so and so (some anti- 
quated book), for then I can say, 
‘No, | read something better.’ 


be hissed upon his return to the 
piano, and I am surprised that 


“ Racor s esata foam de your audience here treated you 

LhnoeorTes “ e Sb t 7 
as kindly as they did after you 
vogue abroad than here. In ’ ; ; 
America people applaud for en had insulted them in such a 
é erice -Opie & é « ‘ *n- é 
. way. Notrue artist will leave 
core. In Europe they applaud rng 
to show you they are pleased his instrument during a per- 
" formance and go out to count 


the money taken in at the door 
and refuse to continue, unless 


** Liszt did not give lessons to 
his pupils. He merely furnished 
them with musical atmosphere.” 


‘Sieveking is a fifteenth rate his demands for more filthy 
lucre are acceded to. A person 
pianist. He is a strongman, but = 
Rosenthal is a strong artist.” who will do such a thing may 
“The Jew * atietin « well be compared to the nickel- 

e e 5 are esse aii é 

a Reg Se. RS : } in-the-slot machine, which won't 
musical race. Nearly all the ‘ 


play untilthe nickel is deposited 


great pianists are Jews. They a he 

The fact is, over 3600 had been 
have been downtrodden and 

, subscribed by a representative 
oppressed during many centu- > 
: audience for hearing your re- 
ries; all this distress and tragic . 
af cital as per program, and your 
suffering has tended to develop . 
interruption of half an hour for 
a powerful emotional tempera- 


ment at the expense of certain 
. an cerned them was an insult quite 
physical qualities. They have ; 
’ at variance with the artistic 
been called ‘cowards,’ and it is 

reputation you claim. 

forgotten that they were not al- . - 
. Now, let us look at your fifth 


bright (?) remark: “ Rosenthal 
has tremendous technic and ani- 


lowed to gointo the army. Hunt- 
ed, degraded, oppressed, deceit 
became of necessity their only 
weapon When Booth played 
Shylock he played it so humanly 
that I felt only pity—Shylock 
was driven into crime. When I 


mal spirits, but he has not the 
divine fire.” As he is a cousin 
of yours I can readily believe 
this statement. “ Divine fire” 


. . doesn’t seem to burn in your 
read the play for myself I knew ™ oe . . 
. 7 family That is to say, itisa 
that Shakespeare intended that . : 
< et secondary consideration, the 
we should not pity S/y/ock, but : : 
. . rime motif being coin 
that we should scorn him I ' us ad ki Gf 
" . f Fou a meveking a ii- 
There isa book on this subject y “ & 
teenth-rate pianist, please let 
that everyone ought to read 
“ ‘ me know to which class you 
Israel Among the Nations. The ’ 
belong 


It is well for you that you did 
not attempt a return date in 


author was a fervent Christian 
as well as a traveler and 
thoughtful student He does 
not undertake to defend the 
Jews. He explains them. The 


Portland, as our best people, 
who most liberally patronized 
your concert, would never again 
have placed $500 or $600 at the 
disposal of any artist (?) who 


Jews are clever, but a smooth 
and oily Yankee is more clever 
than twenty Jews. They have 
wonderful imitative talent, and 
while they are great in music, 


would deliberately and gratui- 


. and who might at any instant 
viewed as a reproductive art, it P , 

refuse to complete a program 
will be hundreds of years be- 

°. already commenced. 


fore their creative talent is de- ae 
C. C, FALLENIUS 


veloped In this respect their 
position may be compared to 
that of women. That -is the 
reason also there are so few 
Jewish composers — Mendels- 
sohn, Strauss, Rubinstein—you 
cannot find many.” 


In Germany they never cut their hair, but 
Paderewski will always be like other human beings 
because he loves ‘‘ boodle ” better than his life. 

Mr. Hale has a right to be arrogant. He is tal- 
ented. 

Liszt was the greatest pedagogue that ever lived, 
greater even than Czerny. 


How does Mrs. Zeisler know that Sieveking is a 


fifteenth rate pianist? Has she ever heard him play ? 


| which closed the short program, was broadly taken, withal 


row with his manager over a 
few dollars; if he did he would | 


business which in no way con- | 


tously insult them as you did, | 


We think not; besides, professional pianists are 
naturally bad critics. 

How does Sieveking rate Mrs. Zeisler ? 

Who says that the Jews are not creative? Wagner 
had Jewish blood in him and so had Meyerbeer, and 
there are others, too. 

The letter signed C. C. Fallenius is evidently writ- 
ten by one of the great unknown to music.—EbiTors 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Symphony Society Concert. 


» cannot be truthfully said that the third con- 

cert of the Symphony Society last Saturday night in 
Carnegie Hall was very exciting. As was the case last 
year, Mr. Damrosch’s men are playing in his opera com- 
pany, therefore conditions are hardly favorable for a fin- 
ished performance. The Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, 
unless it be superlatively executed, has for us to-day not 
the interest it should. It was rather coarsely played by 
the Symphony Society and did not lack fire or spirit, but 
it was, frankly, not an ideal reading. The Parsifal prelude, 


too slow, 

Miss Aus der Ohe substituted for Rosenthal, and gave 
| her familiar version of the E flat concerto of Liszt. This 
| seems to be her favorite voncerto, although we have heard 

from her severa) Rubinstein concertos, one Chopin and 


one Vogrich concerto. It would be a genuine cause for 
congratulation if Miss Aus der Ohe could be persuaded to 
lay aside the Liszt concerto for a time. She plays it 
brilliantly, but then its brillancy has become banal, Mr. 


Walter Damrosch conducted. 








Martinus Sieveking. 


HE following area fewof the many press notices 
respecting late performances of the pianist Martinus 





Sieveking 


Mr. Sieveking, pale, melancholy looking and a typical Hollander | 
in appearance, was the first to come forth. Since there is naturally 


more or less curiosity concerning the personality of this young 
Dutch virtuoso, who is believed by many critics to be a promising | 
rival for Paderewski’s hitherto unchallenged laurels, it may not be 
| out of place to say that one meeting him away from his instrument 
would be very unlixely to think of him as one of the three or four 
greatest living pianists. He has, to be sure, the aureole of bristly 


hair which Paderewski made the fashion for piano virtuosi; but 
there is surely no hintin the stolid countenance, the large and one | 
might almost say ungainly hands, or in the man's general air of im- 
passivity, of the flment and intensely poetic artistic temperament 
within, It takes the instrument to unlock that secret, and even then 


| one loses all thought of the player in his alternately sensuous and 
| voltaic playing 

For his opening number he chose Beethoven's famous Moonlight 
| sonata, followed for purposes of contrast by Chopin's fantasie in F 
minor (op. 4¥). The interpretation of the former was richly sympa- 
thetic, notably so inthe adagio, which perhaps suffered from the 
audience's interest in the player rather than in his theme t was 
not until Mr. Sieveking began the fantasie and gave rein to the re- 
| serve brilliance and singing polish of his technic that it dawned 
upon his auditors that here was a veritable magician of the key- 


board, whose playing warranted all, and more than all, that had 
been said in praise of it. Words do not readily lend themselves to 
a description of the tonal triumphs of Sieveking’s reading of Chopin ; 
itis enough to say that after he had concluded the enthusiastic 
audience demanded three separate reappearances, and desisted 
then in sheer kindness 

To one who undertakes to speak of Mr. Sieveking’s playing as the 
writer of this notice does, without critical knowledge or pretension, 


and only with a wish to record impressions, there is left to be said 
simply that very rerely, indeed, does it come within one's privilege 


to hear an artist uniting so intimately the poetic temperament with 


| a manual mastery of the piano, leaving, it would seem, absolutely 


nothing to be desired. He is not only a player great in technic, 


but one even greater in his ability to subdue every light and shade 
| of the tone colors to his reading of the composer in hand —Scrasfon 
Tribune, December 237, 1806 


That last evening's concert was the greatest musica! event that 
has ever occurred in Scranton has been said by so many hundred 
voices already that the verdict has attained the dignity of history. | 

Mr. Martinus Sieveking, although yet not thirty, already takes | 
rank as one of the few greatest piano virtuosi. He does this not 
even, primarily, by virtue of his flawless technic, although that 
counts for so much, but first of all by his sympathy with the great 
masters, his comprehension of the high meaning they have wrought 


into and expressed! through their music, his power of conveying | 
that meaning to others, using all the tonal effects of his instrument 
for that purpose; for Mr. Sieveking is not a self-conscious, self- 


advertising player. By reason of his repose of manner in playing, 
the self-possession that enables him to give himself wholly to the 
| 
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work before him, he presently carried a rather high strung and 
nervously expectant audience into a condition where they found 
themselves in touch with each composer in turn, and then realized 
that that composer's richest and fullest and sweetest thought had 
been made a part of their own possessions, as never before, by the 
magic of the translating touch of the pianist on the keys. His touch 
is electric, strong, firm and fine, bringing out clearly the most deli- 
cate pianissimo, although giving it softly as Tennyson's “horns of 
Elfiand faintly blowing"; on the other hand adequate to the most 
pronounced effects.—Scranton Truth, December 23, 1996 


Without doubt one of the grandest musical events in Scranton’s 
history took place last night at the Frothingham, when Sieveking 
and Bispham both appeared in the same program : 

Sieveking played! People who had listened unmoved to piano 
playing all their lives, people who dry-eyed had heard the saddest 
of songs, were strangely touched, and responded as did the ivory 
keys to the magician’s fingers. One said to another: “1 never heard 
anyone play before!" 

The great Dutch pianist has a simplicity almost unique. It is no 
wonder that he is taking his stand on the proud eminence with the 
most illustrious virtuosi of the century, and few indeed have there 
been to step beyond him. So many wonderful points of excellence 
crowd before one in attempting to designate the strongest feature of 
his work that it is with a feeling of inadequateness that the task is 
begun. If a pre-eminent characteristic can be named it is the genius 
of expression that he possesses. The listener would all but weep to 
hear him go on through the tender, heart breaking passages, and 
would still beseech him to never cease the witchery of the spell he 
weaves. In his gayer strains he bestowed a certain exhilaration, in- 
definite but enchanting. He is dignified, gentle and wonderfully 
graceful in his work. He played the great sonate of Beethoven, op 
27, No. 2, the “ quasi fantasia,” called for no real reason The Moon- 
light. He played it unusually—unmistakably with an interpretation 
wholly hisown. This widely known and passionately loved compo- 
sition, of which Beethoven himself said he “had written better 
things,"’ seemed to take on a new meaning under this master hand , 
and difficult is it to believe that anything more divinely beautiful 
was ever transcribed ; the lovely, almost heavenly, adagio seemed to 
gain additional pathos from the artist's naturally melancholy tem- 
perament. Tears lay close to the ripple of laughter between, He 
played the three movements as they should be-a monologue con- 
nected and distinct in theme and passion of conception 

The unity of each followed one another with true and faultless 
beauty. He had the clear singing tone and tender thought, and in 
the aliegro, so often played too rapidly for expression, he gave the 
lingering, almost a caressing, touch that made it the poetry of har 


mony 





Cregorowitsch. 
HARLES GREGOROWITSCH, the young Rus- 


sian violinist, arrived in this country two months ago, 


with a European reputation already brilliantly established, 
and based by the judgment of the most competent critics 
upon a unique musical genius developed by capable study 
into a very finished form of art. It is one thing, however, 
to be accepted and acclaimed in Europe. 

When an artist comes to America, no matter what his 
talent proclaimed beforehand, he has a new and musically 
unreceptive public to face. Not, as may well be under- 
stood, a public not musically educated or susceptible to 
established forms, but a public strangely averse to the 
foreigner, no matter how great a favorite he may have 


| proved himself among foreign strangers and no matter 


how personally magnetic or attractive he may happen to 
be. The American public needs to find this out for it- 
self and often fails to do so in cases where other countries 
have given a favorable decision beforehand. 

It is here that Gregorowitsch has made his mark, He 
has succeeded in sustaining the admirable record which 
preceded him, and at each appearance since his arrival his 
artistic foothold has proved itself to be more and more se- 
cure. Gregorowitsch is a thoroughly consistent as well as 
accomplished artist, and his merits at each performance 


| have been thrown into sharper and more enduring evi 


dence. In a word Gregorowitsch has firmly established 
himself as one of the most popular artists who has in many 
years come to America. 

Gregorowitsch was born in St. Petersburg on October 25, 
1867, and comes of a gifted musical family. He studied 
with the celebrated Besekirski, of Moscow, until he was 
fifteen years old, when he had an opportunity to play be 
fore Wieniawski. ‘The great master, perceiving the boy's 
extraordinary talent, volunteered at once to give him les- 
sons. Gregorowitsch proved to be Wieniawski's last pupil, 
and stands to-day an honorable testimony to the brilliancy 
and exactitude of his master’s methods. 

From Russia Gregorowitsch went to Vienna, where he 
studied fora short period under Dont, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Berlin, where he acquired a few points of finish 
under Joachim. His professional career in Europe has 
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been a brilliant one. Among other leading capitals he 
pisyed at St. Petersburg with Sophie Menter, and repeat- 
edly under the direction of Rubinstein before the Czar. 
Concerts have been given by him with great éclat in Paris, 
Madrid, Lisbon, Dresden and Berlin, where he is esteemed 
one of the first artists of his day. 

America has now set her seal to the same verdict, as the 
career of Gregorowitsch here has proved thus far one of 
smooth and finished success, and personally as well as ar- 
tistically he is a violinist of consistent popularity. He has 
appeared in the leading cities of the country with the lead- 
ing societies, and has given a large series of recitals, in all 
of which he has won unqualified success. Few artists 
have attained the zenith of their reputation at the same 
early age as Gregorowitsch. His career has been rapid, 
but it has also been sure ; his success being throughout 
based on sound native musical merit cultivated and devel- 
oped in its highest degree. 

Like that of most prominent artists the career of Gregoro- 
witsch is sprinkled with many episodes of public interest. 
He played before Alexander III., Czar of Russia, six years 
ago, when his I. H. was so pleased that he asked him in 
what way he could favor him. Gregorowitsch replied, ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me from military duty,” which was immediately 
done by the Czar. From the Sultan of Turkey he received 
the ‘* Osmany,” a medal for art and literature, the highest 
order in Turkey, and also received 5,000 frs. as a gift. He 
had 15 minutes’ conversation and was entertained at tea by 
the Sultan (an unprecedented honor), before whom he 
played for two hours. 

A year ago, after his concert in Berlin, he was presented 
with one of the finest Guarnerius violins in existence, valued 
at $5,000, by a rich friend and patron, Carl Toellé, upon 
which he plays here. 

Gregorowitsch came to America direct from an extensive 
tour in Russia, where he was so popular that immense in- 
ducements were held out te him to remain there. 

Sarasate declares that he considers Gregorowitsch one 
of the greatest living violinists, and that no artist plays 
Sarasate’s own works as does Gregorowitsch. 





Making Musical Beils. 

HILE makers of the leading lines of pianos 

and organs become famous and their names house- 

hold words, while the veriest novice in music knows where 
to go for a violin, harp or guitar, and while even that once 
despised instrument of the Southern plantation negro has 
grown to the dignity of a serious rivalry between sponsors, 
there are many instruments whose makers’ names are 
never heard and concerning whom, despite the public's 
constant delight in their handicraft, it never inquires. 
And yet many of these instruments require a genius and 
knowledge of musical sound in their construction that 
should constitute the maker an artist rather than a mechan- 
ician, How many persons who have wandered at midnight 
on the last night of the year to the vicinity of old Trinity, 
in New York, could tell the names of the makers of the 
chimes in which they delight? It is doubtful if more than 
a dozen persons in a hundred thousand who have listened 
with satisfaction to the musical bells and chimes of a play 
or an opera, to the concerts of trained bell ringers, or to 
xylophone or glass solos have ever given a thought to the 
fabricators of these sweet toned instruments or know of 
the difficulties surrounding their successful manufacture. 

Up to a few years ago these instruments were all of Eu- 
ropean manufacture, and were then in the hands of two or 
three firms. To-day there are less than half a dozen suc- 
cessful makers of these things in the world, and but two or 
three of them in the United States. The chief manufac- 
tory in this country is located here in Brooklyn, and Row- 
land H, Mayland is at the head of it. Mr. Mayland has a 
reputation for success in his particular line that is interna- 
tional, Gifted with an ear of absolute accuracy for musical 
pitch, he has distanced his rivals in the perfection of his 
instruments, and a fertile inventive genius has done the 
rest. His chief reputation is based upon the qualities of 
his productions in musical bells. Their tintinnabulation is 
heard in almost every civilized country on the globe. 

Mr. Mayland was born in New York city, but has lived 
in Brooklyn since infancy, At the age of sixteen he joined 
as drummer boy in 1864 the Fifty-sixth regiment, N. Y. S. 
V., which, under Colonel John Quincy Adams, went from 
Brooklyn for one hundred days’ service. He had at the 
age of fourteen organized a drum and fife corps. He is one 
of the youngest comrades in the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, a member of Winchester Post, and since the war 
has been associated with the leading musical organizations 
of this city and New York. He studied music with his 
alphabet, became an expert on the flute and earned his first 
dollar playing in the orchestra of Hooley’s Opera House on 
Court street. He played with the Sam Sharpley Iron Clad 
minstrels on their travels; in Mrs. John Wood's theatre in 
New York, and in almost every theatre in the latter city 
and Brooklyn, until he went into the manufacture of musi- 
cal bells in 1871. He had established in 1868 at 63 Fulton 
street the first musical instrument business in Brooklyn. 
In 1871 he removed to 24 Myrtle avenue, where he con- 


general musical business and confined himself to the 
specialties that have made him so well known throughout 
the world. 

The first completed set of organ chimes that were ever 
constructed were made by Mr. Mayland for the new organ 
of St. Stephen's Church in Brooklyn in 1896. The organ of 
St. Agnes’ Church was also fitted with his bells, as was the 
large organ in Talmage’s Church. The great set of chimes 
in the Auditorium in Chicago are specimens of Mr. May- 
land’s work, while many instruments throughout the coun- 
try have bells and carillons made by him. 

Mr. Mayland has supplied many well-known stage 
people with the instruments used in their acts, and not a 
few have made themselves famous with instruments in- 
vented and suggested by him. Among the professional 
people whom Mr. Mayland counts as his friends through his 
work are many well-known names. The Kiralfy Brothers 
produced no spectacle that did not introduce some of his 
novelties of a musical character. Moore & Burgess Min- 
strels, Pony Moore, Eddie Quinn, the Gilleno Brothers, the 
Webb Brothers are among his London clients ; Tyson and 
Vaughn, of Liverpool, the great German clown Krueger, 
of Rotterdam, the Swedish specialist Gerecti, the Elliotts, 
of Mexico, Tony Pastor, Marshall P. Wilder, Hallen and 
Hart, John T. Kelly, Lily Western, Theo. Pearl Emmett, 
the Julians, Frank Bush, Isabella Ward, Musical Dale, 
Fields and Hanson, the Hanlons, Dave Braham, the Russell 
Brothers, Charles T. Ellis, Laura Bennett, Barney Fagan, 
the Hotchkins family, D. W. Robertson, Henry Dixey, 
Harry Barton and a host of others have used his produc- 

tions.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 





Maud Powell’s Triumph.—Miss Powell's recent ap- 
pearance in New Orleans called forth the following enthu- 
siastic criticism of her playing in the columns of the 7zmes- 
Democrat and the Daily Picayune: 


Miss Maud Powell, who came to New Orleans heralded by a repu- 
tation of success as an artist, showed herself worthy of all that has 
been said of her attainments. She is a violinist of the first rank and 
handles her instrument as few women can. It has often been said 
that a woman's bow lacks force and that her tones are not firm, but 
this is not true of this gifted lady. She has firmness as well as deli- 
cacy of touch, and each successive note was a treat to the listener. 
She was enthusiastically received and gave several encores, dis- 
playing in each number the versatility of her talent. — Daily 
Picayune. 





Miss Powell proved her title to the designation of star in tact as 
well as in name, and carried her audience by storm. 

It is something tosee an American girl scoring such a success— 
not a success made by press agents and printing ink, but one 
founded upon the heartsand sympathies of her hearers. Her play- 
ing possesses that rarest of qualities in instrumental music which 
might for want of a better term be called graphic. Each piece that 
she plays is to the listener a series of pictures. Thereare landscapes 
and rivers and dim vistas in her poetical moods; love and passion, 
laughter and tears in her dramatic ones; dancing girls and fairies 
and figures of old romance in her descriptive ones. Her rendition 
of Wieniawski’s Fantasie de Faust was a wonderful performance, 
full of devils,dreams, lovers, roses and the wan witchery that hangs 
over the quaint gables of the Brocken. 

When the audience, beside itself with pleasure, encored her she 
played Twilight,a weird, poetical little arrangement of her own, 
suggesting the wild, sweet music of nature on a summer’s night. 
Again the hall rang with applause, and she played that homely 
classic for the American fiddle, The Arkansaw Traveler, lifting it 
from the cornfields to the height of a classic. Responding to another 
little tempest of applause, and asif in that childish spirit of genius 
which loves to show how it may rise superior to conventional level, 
Miss Powell astounded her hearers by striking up the threadbare 
old stave of Vieuxtemps, St. Patrick's Day, dressing it out in frills 
and laces, sobs and laughter and jewels, until one might easily have 
mistaken it for a gem from the jewelry store of Mendelssohn. 

To the plain lover of music, unhampered by technical erudition, 
who enjoys music because it appeals to his soul and his better self, 
Miss Powell’s playing is not more of a delight than to the critic and 
the savant. Her technic is nothing short of marvelous. Her little 
white hands are despots of the four strings. Her touch is as true 
and strong as the nerves of an animal. She plays the highest chord 
in pianissimo with the same purity and sweetness that howl from 
the violin when the alto cries out in its most fervent passion, and her 
command of the pizzicato gives one that peculiar feeling of admira- 
tion which manifests itself in a kind of nervous gasping laugh, and 
which only accentuates all the more the already strong sense of 
Miss Powell's perfect dignity and self-control.—7he 7imes-Demo- 
erat. 

Falcke in Germany.— ‘The distinguished pianist 
Henri Falcke has just completed a tour in Germany, which 
included Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, Leipsic, Hanover, 
Elberfed, Brandmuchenz, Cassel, &c. The press was 
unanimous in its plaudits of the Parisian pianist, who is 
now one of the most prominent artists in the French capi- 
tal. M. Falcke has just received from the Ministre des 
Beaux Arts in Paris his appointment as member of the 
jury at the examination of the piano classes at the Con- 
servatoire, a most distinguished honor. M. Falcke has 
many American pupils studying with him, and will with- 
out doubt soon make a tourneé in the United States. 


Music as She Is Criticised. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 


HE following paragraph is the closing one of 
the usual feuilleton on the subject of music in last 
Sunday's World: 

Though M. Lassalle was good, and Mme. Calvé better, I never can 
and I know never shall enjoy or appreciate Hamlet; so I will say 
nothing about it. REGINALD DE KOVEN. 

Inasmuch as Mme. de Vere-Sapio sang in Hamlet in- 
stead of Mme. Calvé it would have been far better to have 
said nothing about it. The ‘‘ copy” was evidently turned 
in before the performance took place. By the way, as Mr. 
de Koven is a musician, why can he not appreciate Hamlet 
even if he does not enjoy it, and why should his inability 
and determination not to do either the one or the other de- 
bar him from keeping the musical public informed as to an 
interesting—though not all-important—revival ? 

The January Munsey’s also distinguishes itself by say- 
ing of Andrea Chénier: ‘‘ It was supposed by the world at 
large that the piece had its first performance in New York, 
but in reality it had already had about eighty in Italy,” &c. 
Perhaps the 400,000,000 Chinese who are an important part 
of the ‘world at large’ supposed this, but certainly the 
readers of leading journals in this country were given no 
opportunity to form any such supposition. Ina third of a 
column of comment only szxr words are devoted to the 


music: ‘‘ The music is brilliant and sharp.” The latter 
adjective has many meanings, but I confess I cannot see 
which one applies here. H. A. 








Wanted—Position as accompanist and to coach sing- 
ers in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant is a young 
lady who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. X., care 
Tue Musicat Courter, New York, 

Beebe Feininger.—Mme. Henrietta Beebe, soprano, 
Mme. Jane Pottinger Feininger, pianist, and Mr. Karl 
Feininger, violinist, announce that they are ready to ac- 
cept engagements for afternoon and evening musicales. 
Full particulars may be learned by addressing Mme. Hen- 
rietta Beebe, 144 West Forty-eighth street, or Mr. Karl Fei- 
ninger, 69 West Eighty-eighth street. 

The Listemanns.—Seldom have artists coming to New 
York met with such ready recognition as have the Liste- 
manns. It has resulted in a large demand for their serv- 
ices, especially in the social world. December 10 they 
gave a musicale at the house of Mrs. G. P. Brown, 152 
West Ninety-first street. December 13 they gave a musi- 
cale at a reception tendered them by Mrs. Walter Lang, of 
Richmond Hill, L. 1. December 15 they played at the 
fourth Waldorf musicale. December 17 to 24 they will re- 
main in Boston to fulfill four private engagements. De- 
cember 26 they play at Eastman College, N. Y., and the 
New Year will see them concertizing in Western Massa- 
chusetts. December 6 Franz Listemann played for the 
first time in America the ‘cello concerto by Dvorak, with 
the Damrosch Orchestra. 

Mrs. Sawyer’s Success.—Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, 
the popular contralto, sang with great success at a musi- 
cale given at the Art Gallery of Williams & Everett, Bos- 
ton, on December 20, 1896. She also gave a song recital 
at the Ilderan Club, at Rahway, N. J., on December 17, of 
which the following is a press notice 

The song recital given at the Ilderan Club on Thursday last by 
Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, the oratorio contralto of New York, was 
greatly enjoyed by a representative audience. Mrs. Sawyer ren- 
dered twelve songs of widely varying styles by as many composers. 
Two that may be particularly mentioned as being very finely sung 
were an Irish folk song, by Foote, and Ecstasy, by Beach. 

Mrs. Sawyer possesses a rich contralto voice of great scope and 
power, her upper register being particularly fine. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler.—The following is the cir- 
cular of the Musicians’ Club, of San Francisco, tendering 
a reception to Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler : 

San Francisco, November 24, 1896. 

The visit of Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler to San Fran- 
cisco has given unalloyed pleasure to all artists and music 
lovers fortunate enough to have heard her. 

Feeling that the club can only honor itself by honoring 
Mrs. Zeisler, the council has resolved to tender a reception 
to our illustrious guest, who has graciously accepted, and 
will be happy to meet our members. f 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Lisser, 1241 Franklin street, have 
put their residence at our disposal, and they co-operate 
with the council by inviting the members of the Musicians’ 
Club to call on Wednesday evening, December 2, between 
8 and 10 o'clock. 

We hope every member will come and meet Mrs. Zeisler. 

By order of the council. 
Louts Lisser, President. 

Ju.ius Wezer, Secretary. 
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tinued to manufacture until 1892, when he gave up the 
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Teresa Carreno. 

‘* GAY to your readers that I am indeed happy to 

be again in my own country ; for right here, in New 
York, I began my career as a child-wonder, and here live 
hosts of dear friends. No, I am not interested in politics, 
nor the Salvation Army, nor the Sherry affair, nor society ; 
my Art and my four children absorb me entirely and fill 
my world.” 

All this at 8.304. M.in her beautiful apartments in a 
swell uptown hotel, literally before breakfast, for ‘* copy” 
was overdue, and so that splendid artist and fine woman 
most amiably agreed to the early appointment. 

Mme. Carrefio has been for the past seven and a half 
years in Europe and has played in every country there ex- 
cept France. She will remain here for the season, playing 
at the next Philharmonic concert, then leaving for a tour 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra (Philadelphia and 
Washington), giving three recitals in Chicagoand one here 
(January 14), when she will play the Appasionata sonata, 
the Chromatic Fugue, a group of Chopin pieces, Sixth 
Rhapsodie, &c. 

An interesting episode was her novel experience eleven 
years ago in Venezuela, where she was on a concert tour, 
of circumstances and the desire to save a 


when force 


| 


worthy undertaking led her to assume the conductor's | 


chair in the Italian opera there. From 8 to 12 daily she 
rehearsed the chorus, from 2 to 6 thé orchestra, and after 
six weeks of heroic effort Aida, Huguenots, Rigoletto and 
other Italian operas were presented. 

‘* Eddie MacDowell—do you know who he is?” 
the familiar manner in which Madame Carrefio refers to 
that famous musician and dignitary Dr. Edward A. Mac- 
Dowell, professor of music at Columbia College. As a 
boy of nine he was her pupil, even then delving into the 
mysteries of harmony and piano technic, but little inclined to 
practice. She recognized his wonderful talent, and is to- 
day happy in his success. Another talented American 
pupil is Miss Celia Schiller, of this city, who studied with 
her this summer, and of whom Madame Carrefio speaks in 
the highest praise. The lamented Wm. Steinway was 
much interested in this young American girl, and had he 
lived would have furthered his protégée at this critical 
period, when she is at the outset of her artistic carer. 

Her companion and pupil on her American tour is Miss 
Henrietta Orbaan, a pretty young Dutch girl, from Am- 
sterdam, who is not only a pianist and musician (I found 
Richter's Harmony on the piano!) but also a linguist, 
speaking Hollandish, German, French and English—the 
last more correctly than many natives. 

Madame Carrefio lived for a time in a little bit of a vil- 
lage near Dresden, apart from tourists and the music life ; 
here she practiced with open window, an open mouthed 
throng of the plain peasant folk ever beneath her window. 


This is 


| thing of wonder. He 


| and controlling a large body of human beings. 


rehearsal. That night every member turns up in good 
time, the visitors’ gallery is packed; a feeling of unrest 
pervades the hall, though the rehearsal begins as usual, 
and Mr. Frantzen goes over, again and again, in his 
favorite manner, any passages that show a tendency to 
unsteadiness. Presently the fortunate row of basses who 
are nearest the <loor catch a glimpse of the long looked 
for figure coming; down the corridor, ana like electricity 
the news flies. It matters not what they may be singing, 
down go the books, and before the musician is fairly in the 
hall applause is at its wildest. Hans Richter makes his 
way to the platform with many bows and the happiest of 
smiles. The greeting of the two conductors is hearty. 
On the doctor's part one can see the most cordial friend- 
ship for his assistant, while on Mr. Frantzen's side there 
is unbounded loyalty and admiration for his chief. The 
meeting of these tried warriors is always a pleasant stucly. 
The same may be said for the doctor's dress. 

On such occasions he is usually attired a la anglaise, 
but with a difference. A pale gray alpaca suit, a white 
waistcoat adorned with a red check and large red buttons, 
collar and a light straw sailor hat, these are the colors 
most affected by the doctor. After a little speech to the 
choir in his inimitable foreign English he takes the baton 
in hand. I need hardly say that he never once looks at 
the score; his prodigious memory has for years been a 
conducts very easily, more as 
though he were idly toying wih his weapon than directing 
He sings 
a great deal himself, and looks the essence of geniality— 
till he hears a false note. Then down comes the baton 
with a smart crack, his left hand is raised and everything 
is instantaneously at a standstill. His careless appearance 
is most misleading to those who do not know him. Noth- 
ing ever escapes either the eyes or the ears of Hans Rich- 


| ter. His directions tothe choir are always concise and 


| calls 


understandable, though often he gives them in an original 
manner. One of his methods of obtaining a sudden 
diminuendo is to hold up his hand and exclaim in a 
‘ Wanish and immediately the sound 
A text he continually preaches is what he 
Over and I have heard 
not need more 


'r 


ghostly tone, 
does vanish. 
‘* entoosum."’ 
him remark that we do 
enthusiasm; that, however, one soon gets if one has much 
to do with him; his own is most infectious. 
In the course of the interview the famous conductor 
‘“You have some remarkably fine singers in Eng- 
They produce their voices, as a rule, more naturally 


over again 


music, but more 


said 
land. 


| than do Germans, who are inclined to force the tone. 


There they remained as long as they heard the piano, | 


silent witness of the power of music, and eloquent testi- 
mony to the fair pianist. 

A product of an unhappy period, not so very long ago, 
is a string quartet, issued by Fritzsch, and which the Kal- 
tenborn-Beyer-Hané String Quartet expects to produce this 


season. 


unfaithfulness brought her sorrow of soul and unbelief in a 
just God. Her four children she has left in their German 


of age, and are all fat and healthy. Nevertheless, the 
mother heart yearns for them, poor little Teresita! poor 
little Giovanni! They are there being educated, and will 
some day come to America, for this is after all their natural 
home ! 

Our interview was only too short; Madame Carrefio 


It should be of deep interest, for it reflects all the | 
trials and tribulations of that unhappy time, when man’s | 


| —are often in our programs. 


Look at Edward Lloyd, for instance. What could you de- 
sire better than his voice? I was sorry he did not sing 
when he was in Vienna. He would have made an im- 
mense impression there. English singers are much appre- 
ciated on the Continent, and their popularity will increase 
as time goes on. Madame Albani and Ben Davies, for in- 
stance, are great favorites. On being asked whether 
English composers obtain much of a hearing out of their 
own country, he replied, ‘‘ Decidedly, yes. I often give 
their works in Vienna. Cowen’s music is always well re- 
I introduced his Scandinavian Symphony on the 


ceived. 
Continent, and other composers— Mackenzie, for example 
I believe that in the future 


; | English musicians will occupy a prominent position on 
home, near Berlin ; they range from fourteen to two years 


You have no lack of good men here and 
your audiences are splendid. I reckon my English audi- 
ences the most enthusiastic Iever have. They are quite 
I brought some members of my Vienna or- 


the Continent. 


my friends. 


| chestra over here to the Birmingham Festival, and they 


speaks fluent German, although French and English was | 


also resorted to. 
her conversation I can say nothing—it must be left to the 


imagination. Her hand is short-fingered, chubby, thick at 


Of the natural sparkle and animation of | 


the side, with a large ball at the base of the thumb ; those | 


who know say that hers is an exact counterpart of Rubin- 
stein's. Soft in relaxation, it is yet firm as iron. 
How Dr. Richter Conducts a 
Rehearsal. 

N a recent issue of the Windsor Magazine F. 
| Klickmann gives an account of an interview with Dr. 
Hans Richter, and a sketch of the famous conductor at 
work. Some of the pleasantest events in connection with 
Dr. Richter’s visits to London are the occasions on which 
he attends and personally conducts short rehearsals. 
Unlike the other large working choirs, the services of the 








were simply astounded at the enthusiasm of the people. 
We do not have that in Germany or Austria."’ 
Singing and Shopping. 
T is a commendable trait in a good housewife that 
before purchasing dry goods, silks or other necessary 


| domestic goods she visits rival stores to ascertain the 
| quality of the article and compare prices in order to lay 


out her money to the best advantage; at the same time it 


is also an open secret that many a lady, having nothing 


Richter Choir are required so seldom that they soon get | 


out of working order, and need a superhuman amount of 
energy to pull them together again. This energy Mr. 
Frantzen, Dr. Richter’s aide-de-camp, possesses to a 
surprising degree. For weeks before the arrival of the 


H i duct , is drilli is | : . 
SPO, RR: CUES ee PENN. io Ging: Bo | the following letter, which was picked up on the street and 


forces in the dingy hallin Store street, where, with a persist- 
ency that becomes almost aggravating at times, he has a 
passage sung again, again, again, and yet once more, till 
there is not a fault left. At length the work is pulled into 
shape. It is announced that the doctor will attend the next 


particular to do to pass her time away, will make the 
rounds of the shops, when the weather is not too warm, 
and give the clerks much trouble in showing her dress pat- 
terns, although ot having the least notion of buying. 

It has come to my knowledge that in art matters, 
especially in music, many a frivolous damsel will make 
the rounds in visiting teachers, taking up their valuable 
time with a multitude of questions, partly to gain informa- 
tion which may help her in small talk on musical subjects, 
of which she is extremely ignorant, while in reality she 
has no intention whatever of taking lessons, or if she has 
she is generally caught by the charlatan who can flatter 
most and make the most absurd promises as to her future 
career. I am led to make these remarks in reference to 


speaks for itself : 
“St. Louis, August 1. 


‘‘Dear JANne--At last I find time to answer your ques- | 


tion about my musical studies. I regret to say our finances 
will not permit me to indulge in that luxury at present ; 








but I must tell you the fun I had the other day in visiting 
about six of our most prominent singing teachers. As you 
do not know them! need not mention their individual 
names ; but I laid all the Signors, Mesdames and Herren 
under contribution whom I could reach in the space of four 
hours, I dressed in my newest and most fashionable at- 
tire, and put on my $20 hat, which Aunt Rose sent me. 
You should have seen how bewitching I looked, for I was 
bound to make a good impression, as it is a well-known 
fact that singing teachers especially are rather susceptible 
and will charge less toa good looking girl than a plain 
one. Well, with the assistance of Madame —"s prep- 
aration, you would have said I did not appear to be more 
than eighteen years; my auburn hair was in beautiful 
contrast with the hat. 

‘* Well, I must come to the point how I got on with the 
professors. I told them all about the same story, viz., how 
I had inherited my beautiful voice from my dear mamma ; 
that I had been anxious to go on the stage; how all the 
gentlemen were enraptured with my voice and always sent 
the most costly flowers when I sang at a concert; but I 
cared only for one, who is but eighteen years of age, one 
year older than I am, and he is of noble and rich family, 
anxious to marry me, and for that very reason I had given 
up all thoughts about the stage and wished my voice only 
cultivated for the church, Next I dwelt on my Southern 
independent spirit ; that although our family was well off, 
yet I wished to earn my own living and had accepted a 
-—'s jewelry store, but emphasized the matter 





position in 
by stating that the firm takes only young ladies of the best 
families who have « coterie or acquaintance with the up- 
per 400 so as to draw custom, and that the salary was §20 
a week, hence I would have to take my lessons in the 
evening. 

‘* Upon one teacher I laid special stress upon my musical 
abilities, telling him what a fine pianist I was, played 
everything in sight, and that his rival, Signor B., although 
charging $8 a lesson, would have given me three lessons a 
week free of charge if I would accompany his pupils dur- 
ing their lessons. I did this to get reduced rates from 
him, as he would do anything to get his rival's pupils. 
When I was asked for my address, I gave, of course, a 
ficititious name, and said I was just about changing my 
residence. One particular teacher was extremely anxious 
to call. When requested to have my voice tried, I pleaded 
a severe hoarseness as an excuse, Well, dear, it was fun to 
hear each teacher praise his own method and that others 
knew nothing.” 

While, of course, thinking that the letter is a very ex- 
traordinary case, and wondering at the pass the young 
woman must have arrived to have had recourse to such a 
form of amusement, I nevertheless would like to say 
something on the subject of courtesy and consideration. 
In shops it really does not matter how much or often 
you price things; within reason the clerks and salesmer 
are there for the purpose of waiting on customers; but 
when it comes to inflicting one’s aimless self on artists 
and musicians the matter assumes a vastly different hue. 

No one should approach a musician or artist unless he 
means business. The artist's life is made up of values ; 
his time is his own, and he is not paid pro rata as the clerks 
in the shops are. I cannot conceive how people can go to 
ateliers and occupy the valuable time of theartists and pro- 
fessors by an avalanche of questions supposedly because 
they are thinking of being taught. The subject has been 
brought to my notice several times of late, and it has an- 
other side to it. Why is it that people are always so pleased 
to have the artists and musicians around and never think to 
give something in return for their cheery personality? An 
artist is a capital good fellow until his friends think he is 
trying to sell a picture ; the atmosphere then changes with 
the rapidity that ice did last week, Let people understand 
that artists have to eat and drink as well as other folk, and 
perhaps things will improve a bit in this direction.—/oAn 
Knowles Eggleston in Life. 





Teresa Carreno.—The first piano recital of Mme. 
Teresa Carrefio will take place at the Waldorf on Thurs- 
day, 8 rv. M., January 14, when she will perform pieces from 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert, Schubert-Liszt, Paga- 
nini-Liszt and Liszt. 

Elizabeth Kent Stone.—Mrs. Elizabeth Kent Stone 
(soprano), late of St. Ignatius’ Church, New York, and 
pupil of Mme. Churchill Mayer, has just returned from Eu 
rope, where she studied for fourteen months. The great 
teacher Lamperti speaks in high terms of her voice. 

A Busy Quartet of Artists.—Miss Kathrin Hilke, so- 
prano; Miss Mary Louise Clary, contralto; J. H. McKin- 
ley, tenor, and Dr. Carl E. Dufft, basso, were heard in The 
Messiah last week in Erie, Fort Wayne and Cincinnati, 
besides another concert in the last named city. Engage- 
ments for these singers in the immediate future include 
concerts in Scranton, Parkersburg, and several musicales in 
this city. 

Basso Cantante Wanted.—One who understands 
English diction, who is a sight reader, who knows routine 
in church service. Salary, $500. Large city. Ample 
chances for large classes in singing. Address B. A, L., 
care of this office. 
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N brief this is what has been PaT EP ee The 
Weber Piano Company has ceased, being merged 
with the Weber-Wheelock Company; the firm of 
Wm. E. Wheelock & Co. has ceased, being merged 
with the Weber-Wheelock Company; the Stuy 
vesant Piano Company continues, affiliated with 
though not embraced in the Weber-Wheelock Com- 
pany; H. D. Smith & Co., of Denver, Col., con- 
tinue ; the Henrich Music Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., continues ; the Manufacturers Piano Company, 
of Chicago, continues. These in a bunch are the 
famous Wheelock interests—enterprises identified 
with the name and activity of Mr. Wm. E. Wheelock 
and dependent upon his brains and energy for a large 
ainount of the power to successfully maintain them- 
selves, a fact which is but proved by their partial dis- 
organization during his illness and their complete re- 
habilitation now that he is againin the enjoyment 
of robust health. 

The details of some of the several auctions made 
necessary by legal requirements have been already 
published, and the story of the last two will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. The tremendous task set 
himself by Mr. Wheelock has been accomplished, and 
January 1 finds him again at the head of one of the 
most comprehensive sets of enterprises in the piano 
trade, starting out again with sturdy strength, chock 
full of nervous energy, and backed by ample capital. 

The regular meeting of the Weber-Wheelock Com- 
pany will probably fall on the third Wednesday of 
January, which will be the 20th, but only routine 
business will then be transacted, for the officers al- 
ready decided upon are: 

Wm. E. Wheelock, president. 

Chas. B, Lawson, vice-president and treasurer. 

Socrates Hubbard, secretary. 

The same gentlemen constitute the board of 
directors, and are the chief stockholders in the new 
or rather rejuvenated enterprise. This rapid resume 
of an enormous undertaking, full particulars of which 
have from time to time appeared in these columns at 
the time of their occurrence, would be incomplete 
were no mention made of the very valuable services 
rendered to Mr. Wheelock by his long time friend 
and fellow worker, Mr. Chas. B. Lawson, who has 
been second only to Mr. Wheelock in his tireless en- 
deavors to straighten out the business affairs of the 
various combinations, and to bring about the present 


prosperous conditions under which they again take 
up the battle side by side. Mr. Lawson has always 
given more particular attention to the mannfacturing 
department of the business, and under his direct 
supervision—guided, of course, by the advice and 
experience of Mr. Wheelock—it is the intention to 
make of the Weber piano one of the finest art prod- 
ucts manufactured. The always high position of the 
Weber as a musical instrument of the very best 
class will be strengthened by improvements from 
time to time, and by an earnest endeavor on the part 
of these two sincere men to make the best piano 
that can be put on the market. The Wheelock 
piano will remain in its class, in which it has always 
been successfully operated, and the Stuyvesant will 
doubtless be run as a good third, so that the retail 
warerooms in New York, as well as the establish- 
ments in other cities mentioned above, will have 
supplied to them a line of three grades, from which 
every class of customer can be appealed to. It is 
probable that the Wheelock warerooms at 23 and 25 
East Fourteenth street will be abandoned and the 
entire retail efforts of the company concentrated at 
the old Weber headquarters, at the corner of Six- 
teenth street and Fifth avenue—old only in years, 
for within a short time they have been thoroughly 
reconstructed, to form one of the most attractive and 
best appointed salesrooms in the city. 

The general policy of the Weber-Wheelock com- 
bination may, perhaps, be appropriately summed up 
in the one word aggressive, taking that term in its 
very hot meaning. 
ing, energetic—the object is to sell pianos—to make 
more and always better pianos, and to sell them too. 
There is still a fortune in the name Weber, armed as 
it now is by the new company, untrammeled, unen- 
cumbered and for ever, and the experience that Mr. 
Wheelock has already had in handling it will stand 
him in good stead now that he starts out anew unfet- 
tered, with good health and plenty of money at his 
command to make the success of the Weber-Wheelock 
one of the sureties of 1897. 








RANK KING, who was seriously ill, has recov- 
ered and was to start for Pittsburg last night in 
the interests of the Wissner piano. 


oS 


HE distressing scene at the auction of the Weber 
Piano Company, referred to elsewhere in this 
issue, in which young Albert Weber sought to inter- 
fere with the selling of his name to the new corpora- 
tion known as the Weber-Wheelock Company, natu- 
tally brings up again the question of name value in 
the piano business. The amount of bonus paid at 
the auction spoken of does not of course express any 
appreciable portion of its trade value, for thousands 
and tens of thousands of dollars have been spent for 
it since the death of Albert Weber, Sr. In fact, it is 
almost safe to say that though the elder Weber was 
known as one of the most prodigal and prodigious 
advertisers the piano industry has ever produced, 
though he spent a fortune ov the name Weber, an al- 
most equal amount must have been actually paid to 
his heirs in one form or another /or the name. 
The name—the name—the name is the thing the 
older piano makers have to fight for in 1897, of which 





more anon. 


It will be active, forceful, untir-* 
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ESSRS. EMERSON, or Boston: You have a 

name in the piano world that is most valuable 

to any and every dealer or firm in this country. Give 

that name its normal strength only by supporting it, 

and your plant will be worth a larger fortune than 
ever at the*end of this year. 

THE STERLING COMPANY, DERBY, CoNN.: You have 
demonstrated your ability to give your name a na- 
tional flavor in the piano trade of this country within 
afew years. Everyone recognizes this. Keep it to 
the fore with the dignity of the past and 1897 will 
show you greater advancement than ever. 

SOHMER & Co., NEw YorK: You have invested 
hundreds of thousands of dollars wisely in educating 
the people to appreciate the value of a fine piano. 
Keep up the momentum of the past and your Sohmer 
name will be one of the most valuabie in the whole 
industrial field. 

CHICKERING & Sons, Boston: Your name need 
only be uttered and everyone will associate it with a 
piano, the relations of the two words having been in- 
dissoluble for three-quarters of a century, covering 
the whole history of manufactures in America. All 
you need to do to increase the value of that name is 
to handle it with ordinary discretion. That is all, 
and 1897 will become one of your great years. 

Vos—E & Sons PIANO Company, Boston: There is 
no section of the whole country where your name is 
not known favorably as a great name on a legitimate 
article of commerce and education. To protect the 
value of that name and to continue it in its path of 
progress it is not necessary to do more than mention 
it in public print and discussion. If that is done in- 
telligently this year it will prove a year of great 
productive activity in your works. 

PEASE PiANO COMPANY, NEw York’: The policy of 
your house for years past has been in the direction 
of conservative and yet progressive action and de- 
velopment. The Pease name stands high to-day in 
the best trade circles in every section. It can be held 
in this altitude by the mere continuation of the policy 
of the past. 

We merely call attention to a few of the prominent 
names as an illustration of the great value a name 
has in the piano trade, provided the manufacturer him- 
self appreciates this truism. 

The future of the profitable section of the piano 
manufacturing business does not rest in great quan- 
tities at low rates, but in the higher appreciation of 
values; in the proper presentation to the trade, the 
profession and the public of the value of the name in 
association with the product. This, in itself, will 
stimulate improvement. 

Cheap goods at low prices will not represent great 
success, for there is no cash demand for that product, 
and credits imply risks. The cheapest pianos will 
be those whose names will assist in their sale, and 
whose prices will enable the manufacturer to pro- 
duce an article which the dealer can handle with 
pleasure, with confidence and with profit. 

There are many concerns in the low grade trash 
line—a line which always will exist, but the future of 
the piano trade is centred in those firms who have ac- 
quired a reputation, and // they will understand how 





to perpetuate this reputation they will perpetuate 
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their businesses. Hold up your names. 
with greater reverence than ever. Their trade-mark 
value is immense if you know it; it is worthless if 
you do not know it. 








THE TRIUMPHANT KIMBALL. 


- —> — 


PACE, or rather the limitation of it, prevents, 
S much to our regret, the possibility of repeating 
here the names of the musical folk whose portraits 
are grouped on a handsomely contrived advertising 
banner just sent out asasort of New Year's remindei 


by the W. W. Kimball Company in either of two | 


forms ; the one varnished and bound with tin to be 
hung as it is, the other on a plain sheet suitable for 
framing—and worthy of it. 

The list of notables would fill perhaps a column 
and a half or two columns of THE MusIcaL CouRIER, 
and would contain the names of about everybody of 
importance in music in America or who has visited 
here within the last few years, and thus had opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with the Kimball piano. 

If there be value in testimonials, then is the Kim- 
ball piano far and away the best advertised piano in 
Christendom. Where some makers cherish the in- 
dorsements of a few persons prominent musically 
before the public ; where some makers carefully re- 
peat in each new edition of a catalogue the letters of 
from half a dozen to a score of professionals, the 
Kimball Piano Company comes out with a poster that 
embraces the likenesses of scores of the most widely 
known teachers, composers, singers, pianists, con- 
ductors, &c., and modestly indites the effort, ‘‘ A few 
of the many prominent musicians who use and in- 
dorse the Kimball pianos.” 

Every Kimball agent will blazon one of these ban- 
ners on his wall, will hang one of them in his win- 
dow, and every person at all interested in music will 
eagerly seize and treasure a Kimball poster for the 
variety and excellence of the portraits. 

Whata starter for 1897! 








WHERE’S THE ACTUAL MONEY ? 


> 


HE news reaches New York too late for the col- 
lection of definite particulars that S. S. Hockett, 
of the Hockett-Puntenney Company,of Cincinnati, has 
sold his holdings in that corporation and gone West 
to California, to join his brother, I. N. Hockett, 
who has been out of the company and in California 
for some months. At the same time comes the news 
thattwo young men, a Mr. Tutty and Mr. Rabenstein 
or Rubenstein, who were at one time respectively a 
bookkeeper and a note clerk with D. H. Baldwin & 
Co., have purchased stock in the concern, and to- 
gether with the amiable Mr. Puntenney andthe urbane 
Mr. O. A. Williams will continue to run the institu- 
tion. 

Now, THE Musical CourRIER has no disposition 
save a friendly one to the young men first spoken of, 
Mr. Tutty and Mr. Rabenstein or Rubenstein, but we 
should like to know just how much money, if any, 
they invested in the enterprise—not the identical 
amount, to be sure, but whether they put in, say, 
$100, or $1,000 or $10,000 each or together. We very 
much fear that they cannot make a good enough 
showing to justify their making a statement, even if 
it be ambiguous. The Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany, or one, or perhaps two, of the Messrs. Cable, 
are said to own stock in the corporation of Hockett- 
Puntenney Company, but we imagine it is not suffi- 
cient to give them control of its affairs, else there 
would be little cause to worry. But their holdings, 
whatever they may be, are merely a business inci- 
dent—they own stock in many companies, and that’s 
neither here nor there, except as their names and 
that of their company may be used to give standing 
to the Cincinnati house. 

Why did Mr. I. N. Hockett withdraw originally, 
and why did Mr. S. S. Hockett sell out and go to 
California on Tuesday, December 29, 1896 ? 

Perhaps he and his associates think it is none of 
our business, but we happen to think differently. 
Ohio has some odd laws governing the corporations 
chartered in that Staté. Ohio was the head centre 
of the biggest piano failure that ever occurred in the 
United States. This has taken place within a year, 
and most of its collateral failures have occurred in 
the same State, and yet in no one of these affairs, in- 
volving in all over a million of dollars, has a straight | 


Treat them | 


statement been made that will show just how things 
| began, have been and are. 

| Ohio is a mighty funny State when you come to | 
look it all over with a piano eye, and when two lead- | 
| ing members of a corporation withdraw from it and 

substitute two unknown young men, when that cor- 

poration has big handlings and many ramifications 

in all parts of Ohio, it’s to be expected that people 


will be interested. 

We will gladly publish any statement the Hockett- 
Puntenney Company or any of its individual mem- 
bers may care to make. 








FROM EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


_— ———— 


Morris Steinert Receives a Letter, Noting 
His Recent Invention. 


Morris Steinert, the well-known musician and inventor of this 
city, has received reply to the letter he wrote to the Emperor of 
Germany on September 14, in relation to his revolutionizing inven- 
tion of a new action for the piano 

Just before Mr. Steinert wrote to Wilhelm the New York /A/eredd, 
copying from the Regisfer’s exclusive article, printed a description | 
of the invention and said it was one of the most important contribu- 
tions to music that had ever been made. This article from the 
Herald Mr. Steinert sent to the Emperor, along with an explanatory 
note. 

The German Kaiser is fond of music, is a composer, a patron of 
the arts, and a lover of the beautiful and m@msthetic, and Mr. Steinert 
divined that he woul! be pleased to know about the invention on | 


the new action which was to redeem the piano from a pure mechan- | 
ism and make it an instrument with a soul, So he w ote tothe Em- | 
peror, giving all his titles, which properly measured would reach a 
yard, and calling his attention to the invention as described in the 
New York Herald F 

The reply to the letter only arrived the other day 
sary that a good dea) of time be taken before all the red tape of the 
should be unwound and 
But it got before | 


It was neces- 
regulations surrounding the imperial head 
duly stamped to get the letter to the august chief 
the Emperor's eyes finally and interested him 


lents, except 


The Emperor never personally answers correspor 


they be kings who wear a crown and draw kingly salaries; the 
citizen kings of the United States are treated like other common 
mortals, and their communications are usually turned over to secre- 
taries if the subject matter ever comes under the eye of the km- 
But in Mr. Steinert's case his communication 


peror, which is rare 
was handed to a high toned functionary, who 1s Minister of the 
‘Royal Prussian Secret, Educational and Medical Department” of 
act and com- 


the Emperor's household. He wasgiven full power t 


municate with Mr. Steinert direct. So when this high toned subal- 


tern had got down to business and examined into Mr. Steinert's 


communication he sent the following reply, approved by the Kaiser 


the letter being marked from Berlin 

“His Majesty the Emperor and King has brought to my notice 
for investigation your communication dated September 14, and the 
same is left to me for decision. I have undertaken to study the 
newspaper article in the New York //era/d, but it is so indefinite 
that Iam unable to pass judgment upon the value of your invention 
as applied to pianos 

(Signed) DEL CROIX, Minister.’ 

Mr. Steinert is not surprised that the Minister wrote as he did, as 
he says the Hera/d article did nut go into de 
vention and only gave results. At the time the article was printed 


tail regarding the in- 


| 
Mr Steinert did not desire to explain his action in detail, as he then | 


had not patented it. He will probably now send a sample of his 


piano action to the Emperor and let him judge from its use its 


value 


The Details. 


O long as the Mew York Herald did not publish 
S the details. as the above article in the Vew 
Haven Register of December 30 states, suppose we 
supply the deficiency. 

As soon as the Emperor gets this sample action he | 
will issue a proclamation ordering every member of | 
the Reichstag to meet him to look at the sample, and 
all the Socialists and Anarchists will be excluded un- 
less they agree to swallow the description and claims 
that come with it. Thereupon the Emperor will | 
have it put on a flag pole and taken to the Tempel- | 
hofer parade grounds, and the whole German army | 
will have a passage before it in review. After that 
the sample will be sent to the African colonies of | 
Germany to use it to reform the natives. 

It must be remembered that this piano action is 
supposed to make a piano player out of every com- 
petent poker player, and those who cannot play 
piano with a poker can succeed with this action in 
playing poker with a piano, if this action is in it. 
The Emperor William was shrewd enough to see 
this, and so he ordered somebody he doesn't know to 
write something that nobody can understand on a 
subject he evidently does not care to know anything 


| about. 


This new action will soon be found a very effective 
means of baking; mazze pie for the coming Lent holi- 
days. All you have to do is to use the action in the 
bake oven; throw all its parts in, put on a heavy 
draught and fire it into Hail Columbia. There is 
nothing we know of in the piano line that beats it for 
firewood. 


| 





CAN HE KEEP QUIET? 


- > 


HE retail piano trade of Pittsburg was doubtless 
shaken up on reading in the daily papers of 
that enterprising town that Mr. J. R. Henricks, who 
for some time has represented the W. W. Kimball 
interests in Pittsburg, has been declared by his 
physicians too ill to remain in business, and that he 
must go South for his health. The sale of his stock 
commenced a few days ago under the direction of 
Mr. A. A. Fisher, the general agent of the W. W. 
Kimball Company, who will conduct it on the lines 
adopted by him with such success under similar 
circumstances in other cities. 

He is using the same old arguments that he has 
used elsewhere, the same style of ads. and the now 
familiar style of reading notices. It is to be hoped 
for the sake of the peace of Eastern Ohio and West 
ern Pennsylvania, not to mention West Virginia, that 
the sensible music mongers of Pittsburg will profit 
by the sad experiences of dealers in other cities who 
have started in to fight Fisher and been licked for 
their pains. C. C. Mellor, of Mellor & Hoene, is a 
pretty level headed business man, and ‘** Sam” Ham- 
ilton knows a thing or two about the piano business, 
while young Hoffman and Bechtel and Lechner and 


Schoenlager, not to speak of Hays and ‘old man 


| Crawford,” and Ecker and some other folks whose 


nam s don't come up at the moment, are all people 
who read the papers and keep at least fairly well 
posted in trade affairs, and no doubt they'll lay low and 
let Fisher sell out without attempting interference, but 
just how far the venerable though agile Henry Kleber 
will receive this new invasion of what he once con- 
sidered his exclusive personal territory—who can 
tell? If he keeps quiet it’s because he's sick, if he 
doesn't keep quiet he'll be sicker before he ‘s 
through, but however he can stand the strain of 
Fisher's slaughtering reading ads. is more than any- 
one can find out Up to now not a note has he 
sounded. Can it be that Henry Kleber lives and lives 
No, no, no 

something wrong somewhere 


not fighting ? 

There must be 
Fisher hasn't struck the right chord yet, but he 
will be in town for some time yet, and if ever 
Kleber does start in the newspaper dividends will go 
up and the piano profits will go down, and the future 
of music selling in Pittsburg will look as dark as the 
confluence of the Allegheny and Monongahela, for 
Fisher means business. He has the goods to sell, 
and there are plenty more where they came from, 
and while he seems always in a hurry he has plenty 
of time and he has plenty of money and nerve and 
energy. He keeps quiet when let alone, but when 
stirred up—God help the Pittsburg kickers for a 


| number of years to come—they'll need it 


We've warned dealers so many times to let him 
alone that it seems hardly possible anyone would 
tackle him at this day. But can Uncle Henry keep 
quiet ? 


annual meetings of some of the corporations in 
the music trades will be found in another column. 
The list, while unusually long this year, is not com- 
plete, because some secretaries have not complied 
with the request for the information. Those arriv- 
ing after receipt of this issue will have their names 


A N interesting record of the dates of the regular 


published on January 13 

But a few years ago the scarcity of corporations in 
the piano business was so noticeable as to call for 
comment, as did the sudden movement that followed 


| when every week saw the record of two or three 


firms who changed from the old-fashioned system of 
copartnership to the modern method of conducting 


| business as a corporation. Now it will be seen that 


some of the representative trade institutions are in- 
corporated, while some even less dignified concerns 
have availed themselves of the convenience and se- 
curity of incorporation. If some of them do own 
seals of the State of West Virginia it doesn't matter 
for the sake of the point that a majority of the piano 
concerns of America, as well as those of other allied 
interests, are operating under State laws. 
Sr ad 
HE retail situation in New York city for the last 
three days has materially improved as com- 
pared with the first three days of 1896, This, of 
course, is no indication of the business to be done in 
the month ; but as the improvement is marked it is 
worthy of record. 
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HE year just passed adds another mile post to 
the history of the Hazelton pianos and marks to 
the credit of Hazelton Brothers additional reputa- 
tion for their beautiful goods and for their status in 
the trade. 
os 
HE statement of the year's business of Behr 
Brothers & Co. is gratifying to the house, in 
spite of the bad business year just closed, which, 
however, showed a 10 per cent. gain for the Behrs. 
The great increase in the Behr business during last 
September, October, November and December, and 
the continual arrival of orders point to a good and 
eminently satisfactory business year in 1897. At 
least that is Behr Brothers & Co.'s calculations, made 
evident by the work they are doing and the results 
being achieved. 
ow 
HE Needham Piano and Organ Company has se- 
cured as its Philadelphia representative Messrs. 
Blasius & Sons. 
Although the Needham goods are known in that 
city they have been sold from unimportant ware- 
rooms and connections, and this present move in 
placing them on Chestnut street and with the largest 
dealers in the city is certainly an advantageous one, 
which will be found mutual for both manufacturer 
and dealer, for the instruments are in good style, re- 
liable and easy sellers. 


R. ALBERT KRELL, JR., of Cincinnati, spent 
New Year's Day in New York city, returning 
home on Saturday last, expecting then to be back 
ahout February 1, or when he shall have matured 
the piano he now has in mind for the future advance- 
ment of the Krell and Royal pianos inthe East. These 
pianos embrace a reorganization of the Geo. C. Crane 
Company, the interesting of new capital, the employ- 
ment of other men for the New York city retail trade 
and the removal of the Krell Eastern headquarters 
to a more commodious wareroom location further up- 
town than is their present store. ‘The details of this 
project will not be ready for announcement for sev- 
eral weeks, and upon their completion an account of 
them will be found in these columns. 


T is variously rumored that some of the old agents 
| of the Decker Brothers piano, such as Sam Ham- 
. ilton, of Pittsburg; W. G. Fischer & Son, of Phila- 
delphia ; Ed Moller, of Buffalo, and Frank Meckel, of 
Cleveland, are to meet in New York some time this 
month for the purpose of forming a stock company 
to continue the business of Decker Brothers, Mr. 
Wm. F. Decker and the estate of John Jacob Decker 
being interested to a certain degree. It is not possi- 
ble to state the above with any degree of definite- 
ness, for all avenues of information are kept strin- 
gently closed to the press. Perhaps it is the affair of 
only those directly interested to know what is going 
on; perhaps it is better business for the projected re- 
organization to keep its proceedings shielded from 
the public gaze. We have nointerest in the matter 
except our anxiety to publish the news promptly and 
before all others if we can get it in time. Mr. 
Decker, of course, understands that the above and 
many like rumors are in circulation, and if he does 
not care to deny or confirm them he is doubtless 
looking to his own interests in the manner he thinks 
will best further them; but he must know at the 
same time that the trade at large is hugely interested 
in what is to be done with the name Decker Broth- 
ers, which but a few months ago he announced 
would be retired from the field. 





Strauch Brothers and European 


Houses. 
MONG the list of exported articles this week 


appears an innocent little item in reference to a | and no trace of the burglars has been found. 





Estey & Saxe to Reorganize. 


MEETING of the firm of Estey & Saxe will 
be held the latter part of the week at the New York 
wareroom, 5 East Fourteenth street, when the surviving 
partners will make provisions to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Dr. George G. Saxe. 





Acknowledgment. 
HE Musicat Courier takes pleasure in ac- 
knowledging receipt of a Christmas greeting from 
the renowned piano manufacturers of Barmen, Germany, 
Rud. Ibach Sohn. It consists of an allegorical engraving 
of a musical subject and is produced in the artistic style to 
which this firm has always adhered. 





Pease Prosperity. 
HE Pease Piano Company, through its Phila- 
delphia representatives, are 1n receipt of the follow- 
ing flattering testimonial : 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 15, 1896 
Messrs. C. J. Heppe &* Son: 

GENnTLEMEN—I desire to thank you for the beautiful 
Pease piano furnished for my personal use while in Phila- 
delphia ; also to give an opinion of the new Pease piano. 

I find it is without question one of the best pianos for 
tone, touch and singing quality ; the case is as well a work 
of beauty. Trusting that you will continue successful, 

I am, very cordially, 
(Signed) Signor A. De Nove.uis, 
Musical Director De Koven & Smith Opera Company. 





No Such Factory. 
DEALER in Kenosha, Wis., who does not 
wish his name mentioned, asks if there is a W. P. 
Yeoman factory in Boston, Mass. ° 
There isn’t. There is a dealer at Waukegan, Ill., named 
W. P. Yeoman, and he in common with others may be hav- 
ing his name printed on the fallboard of some cheap 
piano made in Boston, or New York, or Chicago or any- 
where else ; but he has no factory, and the piano is doubt- 
less one of those cheap affairs that sell by the dozen for, 
say, $900, with any old name on them. Anyhow, if he 
pays more than that for them he pays too much, for they 
are all of a kind and he can buy plenty of them at that 
price just as anyone can. 





A New Piano Company. 
[By Telegraph.] 
KITTERY, Me., January 5. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
HE Kisner Piano Company, of Boston, has been 
incorporated here. O. Kisner Houck, of Memphis, 
Tenn., and W. H Poole, of Boston, are chief formers. 
Capital, $100,000. Ss. 
Reference is made in our Boston letter in this issue to 
Mr. Poole’s intention to incorporate a company that will 
give to the Poole piano a greater opportunity, and will at 
the same time permit of the manufacture of another in- 
strument. We do not as a rule agree with the policy of 
incorporating under the over-lenient laws of the State of 
Maine, but no doubt Messrs. Poole & Houck had some 
special object in view. 


Current Chat and Changes. 
Reinhard Kochmann, formerly a traveling man for 
Hardman, Peck & Co., is going on the road for H. Bau- 
meister. 

** * 


A. B. Noble, Hamburg, Ia., has given a bill of sale for 
$2,310. 
se 


Newburg & Schackne, Toledo, Ohio, have dissolved 
partnership. 
an 
Richard Menzel, who has been for some time manager 
of F. S. Taylor's music store in Plainfield, N. J., has pur- 
chased the business and took possession on January 1. 
se # 
Mrs. J. R. Wenzel announces that she will hereafter 
continue the business of the Wenzel Music House, of 
Charleston, S. C., formerly run by the late Theo. Wenzel. 
** *# 
The residence of Anthony J. Platch, a music dealer of 
St. Louis, was robbed of all its contents on December 21, 


Latest from Chicago. 


[By Wire.] 





CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, / 
226 Wabash Avenue, January 5, 1897. | 


Editors The Musical Courier : 
RS. W. J. CLINE, Pittsburg, 
on chattel mortgage. W. H. Broughton, Salina, 
Kan., sold out. J. Simmo, New Orleans, La., sued for 
$245. Walker Music Company, Eagle Grove, Ia., dis- 
solved, and various complications. H 


Kan., closed 











OBITUARY. 











John A. Boyden. 

John A. Boyden, formerly connected with F. G. Smith's 
piano case factory in Leominster, Mass., died last week at 
his home in Fitchburg, Mass. Malarial fever caused his 
demise at the age of 43.§ 


Lucien L. Ferguson. 
Lucien L. Ferguson, who worked for many years for the 
Newmans, of Baltimore, Md., died last week at his home 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 77 years. 





John L. Treat. 

John L. Treat, a member of the firm of Treat & Shep- 
ard, of New Haven, Conn., died on December 30. Mr. 
Treat was formerly a manufacturer of organs. He was 
seventy-three years old. 





Benjamin Thomas. 
Benjamin Thomas, for many years bookkeeper for Sam- 
uel Hamilton, Pittsburg, Pa., died last week, aged forty- 
seven years. 





An Attractive “Ad.” 
HE following is suggested to dealers as a good 
advertisement in connection with the 
The cut can be had gratis from Alfred Dolge & Son, 110 
and 112 East Thirteenth street, New York city. 


Autoharp. 





The Hutobarp 


Easy to Play 


a Nt NN 








For the reason that beautiful 

harmonies may be evoked 

therefrom by simply depress- 

ing one of the bars and sweep- % 
ing the strings, and with very 

little practice many beautiful 

pieces of music can be exe- 

cuted with surprising facility 


THE AUTOHAR 


As it may be secured at prices 

ranging from $1.50 to $150.00, 

thus placing it within the 

meansofall. Allinstruments 

‘€ are substantially made, good 
value for the price asked, and 

will give excellent satisfac- 

5 tion. vo elie oe. 


Easy to 
Buy ... 


We carry a full line of Autoharps, and shallesteem 
ita favor to have you call and examine them. 


BLANK & BLANK, 
PEKIN, ILL. 




















crate of a dozen grand actions consigned to John Broad- 
wood & Sons and going from the factory of Strauch 
Brothers. It is not generally known that Strauch Brothers 
are dealing with European houses, but such is the case, 
as a visit to the Strauch factory demonstrated. 

“It is nothing surprising,” said Peter D. Strauch ; ‘ this 
shipment is one of many we have sent to the other side. 
We don't say anything about it, but we have a good Euro- 
pean trade. I don’t know how it is, but I suppose our 
actions must give perfect satisfaction, else we would not 
get such letters as these,” and Mr. Strauch hunted in his 
file for a Broadwood missive, but with becoming modesty 
Mr. Strauch refused to have it published, 

It is extremely flattering to have the Old World send here 
for piano actions, and particularly grand actions,which rep- 





PACTORIES. 
THE BALDWIN PIANO, 
GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINNATL 


THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 


BAYMILLER AND POPLAR STS. , CINCINNATI. 


THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 
BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI. 


THE HAMILTON ORGAN, 
HENAT SOOT, CHICAGO. 





resent the highest perfection in action building. 


rs art iN DIAWARD Ls SHU Us Spe nee 





CATALOGUES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 
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-times were before the downfall of the cash dealer. In 
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Some Deductions from 1896. 

T was early in January, 1896, when the late la- 
| mented William Steinway delivered himself of the 
following : 

‘There are two things I cannot get used to and don't 
believe in. One is the new woman and the other is the 
modern idea of trying to do business without capital.” 

The first part of Mr. Steinway’s remark does not interest 


the trade man, except that his natural gallantry may take | 


issue with Mr. Steinway, but the second part interests all 
and should afford matter for discussion as well as material 
for reflex thought. 

1896 has certainly shown that it is an impossibility to do 


a lasting business in times of dullness, except one has re- | 


sources accumulated by years of previous work. The pos 
sibility of doing business without capital in flush times is 
not worthy of discussion, as no lasting monument of indus- 
try can be reared because of the reoccurence every decade 
of dull times. If there is a business that depends for its 
success on the future it is the piano business. Its work is 
for time to come, and every step undertaken without full 
thought of the future may result in its being a step back- 
ward or at least a negative one. There is no to-day in the 
business. Like the work of the coral insects, each indi- 
vidual thing is in the building up of an industry that may 
or may not be lasting. Therefore, if there is anyone who 
contemplates entering the piano manufacturing business 
without capital, he had better pause ere he begin. Suc- 
cess, permanent and lasting, cannot come. 

Even in the manufacture of the cheap boxes, where little 
capital is required, it has been proven that the business is 
not lasting. How often do you hear the manufacturers of 
this cheap truck complaining that there is no money left at 
the end of the year? When Kelso and others of his ilk 
used to make $10 on a piano and get the money in their 
possession before the goods were shipped, there was a little 
money in the business, and one could have said that busi- 
ness was being conducted without capital, but as times 
went on and others entered this field credit was extended 
and it took but a few failures to wipe out a couple of years’ 
profit. 

Occasionally one reads of a new piano plant starting, and 
the suspicion is that it has little or no capital. If so, it 
either drifts out of the trade or becomes a little affair that 
never makes any impress on the business community. 
Whether or noa man can succced on a small capital. in 
piano manufacturing depends on the people he sells to. If 
he has a lot of good cash customers it is possible to succeed; 
but how is a new concern to get these cash customers when 
cash customers are hunted these days as never were witches 
in Puritanical times, and the prices a cash man can get 
would stagger one did he know. Where is the chance for 
the small manufacturers with a few thousand dollars? 

There was a time when it was possible for a couple of 
mechanics with a few hundred dollars to begin business 
and build up large and successful institutions, but those 


those days dealers did not ask 6, 12, 18 and 24 months, 
with the privilege of renewals of, whole or part of notes. 
Pianos were sold for cash or for nearly its equivalent, and 
the note broker knew not the piano trade as he does to-day. 
The entire amount received for a piano was the property 
of the manufacturer, and no great part went to the note 
broker. Dealers would have scorned to ask renewals of 
notes, and as the manufacturer received his money on short 
time he could run on a limited capital and continue in 
business. 

To-day the dealer expects the manufacturer to carry 
him, or in other words to loan him money to make enough | 
money to buy the manufacturer’s goods, and the manufac- 
turer has himself to blame for this condition. He created 
it by forcing the business to a volume unwarranted by the 
demand for pianos. The public had a systematic tonic 
thrust down its throat and was taught that it needed pianos 
more than it needed bread. The dealer commenced to sell 


pianos beyond the grade a man should purchase. If a cus- 
| tomer proposes to take eight years to complete the pay- 
| ment of a piano he should be sold a much less expensive 
piano, one that he can pay for in three years, It is as 
In this way less capital would be 


much as he can stand. 
tied up. 
Take the failures among piano manufacturers in 1896. 


No concern would have gone under were it not for the 
spread of the instalment system. It was a question of 


bank accommodation all the time, and when banking facili- 
| ties failed there was left nothing but to call in the receiver, 


failed only one, Gildemeester & Kroeger, went out of ex 
istence. The rest are going on, the reorganization of the 
| Weber-Wheelock Company last week being the last re- 
| sumption to take place. Will the reorganized and rejuve- 
| nated concerns try to force business on instalment dealers 
who sell on small payments? We think not; and of the 
concerns that have not failed and that are to-day prosper- 
| ous there will be a general overhauling of relations with 
instalment houses. The paper that accrues from this busi- 
ness is now hard to dispose of, and when the manufactur- 
ers draw the lines something will be accomplished toward 
putting a check to small instalment payments. There is 
no reason why this coming year should not be one of stall 
Few have the capital to encourage this whole- 


instalments. 
sale instalment business, and it is to be doubted if any- 
body has the inclination. 

Certain it is that fewer renewals will be given to dealers 
and a prompter settlement will result. Terms of 12, 18 
and 24 months will become unknown. Don't start at these 
figures, dealers, and look surprised ; they have been offered 
for business since 1893, and nearly as bad were given in 
1896. Of course these figures are not general in the trade, 
but they show the limit to terms. No, they don't; we for- 
got to add the renewals, but dealers can compute the num- 
ber of these themselves. Terms are going back to 4,8 
and 12 months, and there will be more pianos sold on 4 
months than on 8, while 12 months will be seldom given. 
In consignment cases all instruments will pretty generally 
be settled for in one year’s time or a fair rate of interest will 
be charged. There is a general movement to get back 
some of this capital the dealer has absorbed and to get 
back to a basis where the manufacturer has good working 
capital. 

A piano business cannot be done without capital, al- 
though it has been done nearly so the last year, the capital 
being in the dealers’ hands. The dealer must get out and 
His sales must be 





hustle to bring in some of this capital. 
cleaner, and this will prove that there never was a time 
when such good salesmanship was an actual necessity in 
the trade. 

Not_of the old-fashioned type, but commercial salesmen, 
men Who can sell commercial articles, are now needed in 
the piano trade, for this grand old trade is fast becoming 
commercial, following the usual progression of the world. 
The old-time spite sales don’t work any more, and it is a 
blessing that those days are gone. 

It must grieve the heart of some of the old-timers to 
see men sell goods all around them on the same floor, and 
men who were brought up in good commercial lines and so 
unfit for the piano business, in the estimation of the okd- 
timers who know no other line. It is frequently said in 
New York that men from an old and honorable house were 
the best, and that their schooling made them so. How- 
ever this may have been five years ago the complexion of 
the piano business has so changed that men from good 
commercial lines are beating the old-time drilled men 

One can conclude that salesmanship is to be of a better 


| quality in 1897 because it has to be, which is somewhat of 


a woman's reason, but applicable at that. 

One rarely hears medium grade mentioned these days, as 
certainly the business of 1896 was mostly cheap and high 
grade. Dealers have been selling their cheap pianos up 
near the price of medium grades, and this practice has 


certainly had its effect on the wholesaling of medium | 





on instalments and the instalment buying of goods has 
kept countless thousands poor. There is no dealer to-day 
who would cry were the instalment system completely 
overthrown. It is because of his instalments that the 
dealer is poor, and to this cause can be traced much of the 
money manufacturers have to-day invested in dealers’ 
paper. The dealer pushes his instalment trade and soon 
he has no money, and in time he is busted, and lucky is he 
if his manufacturer is not pulled down at the same time. 
Still the instalment business can be made a success if it is 
watched with the greatest care, as has been proven by the 
experience of a great many dealers, although it is to be 
doubted if any man ever made a fortune out of this branch 
of the piano business. 

We can deduce from the lessons derived from dealer 
failures in 1896 that there will be a greater effort made to 
get further away from the instalment business, or at least 
to put the instalment busirtiess on a paying basis by increas- 
ing the prices accepted on instalments, thus cutting down 
the total period of payment in full. There is no sense in a 
man taking eight years to pay for a piano. Hecan buy a 
house in that time on monthly payments. The trouble is 
that the majority of instalment sales of this class are on 





grades. Reports received from various sources show an 
improvement in the business of medium grades, although 
these goods are forced into competition with cheaper and 
inferior articles. Dealers have figured that they could 
sell cheap pianos at good prices, so why pay higher prices 


and get less profit out of goods? This is beautiful in theory, | 
but does not work long. The man who pays $400 wants a | 


better piano than the man who pays $300, and if the differ- 


ance is too marked the owner of the $300 will also kick. It 


doesn’t pay to sell cheap goods up high, and dealers have 
found this out, so there will be a change in these methods 
during 1897. 

Bearing on this point is the experience of a veteran 
dealer. He had been representing one of the ‘‘ old name” 
high grade pianos for years. One day he was notified that 
as his city was so near one of the main warerooms of the 
company, the agency would be taken away and the 


business in his town in his old leader would be done from | 


the main office. The veteran secured a medium grade 
piano and used it as a leader, but soon the mothers came to 
buy pianos for their children and the old man found he 
could not sell his medium grade instrument to his old trade, 
which was used to purchasing high grade goods. He is 


and this official always comes on call. Of the conce-ns 


giving up his medium grade leader. So it is with dealers 
who would force the price of cheap pianos up to the figure 
of medium grades. Theold-time buyers won't have them, 
and we can conclude that from this cause the business in 
medium grades will improve during 1897. 

The quality of road work will be better. The old-time 
methods won't do any more. No more expensive dinners, 
no more bath tubs filled with champagne, no more $40 
weekly cab bills. It's business when the traveling man 
calls on the customer to-day, and it 's business with a big B. 








The Orchestra Attachment. 
LTHOUGH much has been written regarding 
the orchestra attachment for piano which not long 
since was patented by Weser Brothers and is now being 
used in their make of pianos, yet a full realization of the 
importance of this combination, which produces correct 
imitations of the harp, zither, autoharp, banjo, guitar and 
mandolin, has probably not been fully reached by the 
many who have read of the invention but have not heard 
it in connection with the piano 

The attachment—or more properly attachments, for there 
are .two distinct arrangements—is governed by two sets 
of pedals. The harp, zither, autoharp, banjo and guitar 
belong to one attachment, and the mandolin to another 
The first one operates on all the strings of the piano, and 
the imitations are very accurate. 

The mandolin attachment operates on but three and a 
half octaves, that being the range of a mandolin. A pecul- 
iarity of this mandolin effect is that the characteristic 
tremolo belonging to the instrument is reproduced per- 
fectly. A mandolin solo with piano accompaniment is one 
of the features in this combination. Again, a beautiful 
orchestral effect can be had by locking the pedals of the 
two attachments together, and when all are in operation 
the tone quality is similar to the human voice, Number- 
less changes can be made with the five pedals, and each 


change gives a different musical coloring. 

To correct an impression which may prevail regarding 
the mechanism of these attachments (that it is intricate) it 
may be said directly that the contrary ist: efact. The sim- 
plicity is noticeable and has been commented upon by sev- 
eral experienced mechanics who have examined the ac- 
tion. There are no thin cloths to be cut through, no small 
pieces of metal to get out of place and fall between the 
hammers or small parts of the actions, no rubber cloth to 
become decomposed ; in fact every part is constructed for 
durability. The use of the attachment will save the cut- 
ting of the hammers, as felt puncheons intervene between 
the hammers and the strings when the attachments are in 
use. Asa further benefit the ridges that are cut in the 
hammer felt when the piano is used normally will be toa 
large extent obliterated by the striking of the hammer 
against the intervening felt. 

There is absolutely nothing in these attachments which 
will interfere with the action or tone of a piano or its dura- 
bility. They can be used at will, and when not in opera- 
tion the tone and action remain normal, and nothing about 
the external appearance of the piano would indicate that 
it had incorporated in it other than the regular mechanical 
objects necessary to the workings of a complete instru- 
ment. The Weser patented pedal locking action and trip- 
ping devices render the manipulation of these attachments 
easy, noiseless and instantaneous 

The following shows the number and dates of patents 
under which Weser Brothers are operating, and is the best 
evidence of the industry and progressive spirit which pre- 

| vails among the members of the firm 

March 4, 1890; December 22, 1891; May 24, 1892; Sep- 

| tember 5, 1893; July 7, 1804; May 29, 1896; November 3, 
1896; January 5, 1889; March 17, 1891; December 22, 
1891: October 18, 1802; February 6, 1894; May 19, 1806; 
May 24, 1896. 


Foreicn PaTrents 
Great Britain, May 3, 1892; Canada, March 7, 1808 ; 
France, December 2, 1892; Germany, December 4, 1892 








C. H. Norris, Saginaw, Mich., has filed mortgages aggre- 
gating $10,000 to secure creditors. Horace E. Harrison, 
of Vassar, is trustee. 

see 

The store of the Ogdensburg Music Company, at Og- 
densburg, N. Y., was destroyed by fire on December 29, 
Particulars are not given in the telegraphic dispatches, 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
2% Wabash Avenue, January 2, 1897. | 


HE 7imes-Heraild of this city had a long article 
in yesterday's paper on the chances for business in 
the year 1897, ‘There were but two members of the music 
trade who seem to have responded, and their remarks are 
given herewith. It is the opinion of two men, and if only 
the first one quoted had exhibited a more extended knowl- 
edge of his theme more faith might be placed in him. 
Unfortunately not one of the three things that he thinks 
necessary touches on tlie real cause of our depressed busi- 
ness condition. The trouble is not with the tariff, and 
never was ; we could stand a deficiency in the revenues for 
a year or two without business suffering, and as to over- 
production, it has been proven to be an ignis fatuus by the 
most learned and advanced writers on economics. Mr. 
Post speaks of things as they are and as he hopes they will 
be in the future. 

W. F. Albright, of S. Brainard’s Sons, says: 

I do not anticipate immediate improvement. pe gy 
is not spasmodic. The relief will be slow, but sure. 
think that next autumn will witness a restoration of the 

‘ood old times in our business, and | do not expect it much 
fore then. Music is aluxury. It is the first to feel the 
blow of hard times and the last to recover from it. When 
it comes to retrenchment of expenses in the household the 
piano must go before the cupboard. It is not probable that 
when the sun of a successful era once more dawns on this 
country it will come in the form of boom soap bubble 
which will develop, look pretty and then explode. No, in- 
deed, it will be a slow but steady growth of business, with 
solidity of permanent success. In order to attain it the 
tariff must be revised, the Government must have suf- 
ficient revenue to meet expenses, and the extraordinary 
overproduction of agricultural products must be harvested 
and disposed of to make the farmers happy. 


C.N. Post, of Lyon & Healy, says: 


Our December business has been better than at any time 
for a comparative period since 1892. American business 
interests are now on the upward road, It will net bea 
boom year, but the first degree in gradual but sure and 
permanent prosperous times following the election of a 
sound money President. Collections were better the week 
after election. That is a good shadow of coming events. 

se * 

Fortunately there are few business troubles in our line 
to record, which is the more encouraging as there are so 
many in other lines of trade, including the infallible banks. 

Mr. A. E, Hamlet succeeds Hamlet & Bevis, of Osawa- 
tomie, Kansas. 

A judgment has been recorded for $299 against Mr. Geo. 
W. Chatterton, of Springfield, Ill, 

The stock of the estate of Mr. M. A, Salisbury, of Val- 
paraiso, Ind., has been sold. ‘This is all the information 
given; what the stock consisted of or to whom sold does 
not appear. 

Mr. J. M. Smith, of St. Paul, Minn.. is reported to have 
given a chattel mortgage for $1,500, 

*s* # 

Mr. Fred. W. Chickering has severed his connection 
with the Pease Piano Company, and has resumed his old 
position as head salesman with the Manufacturers Piano 
Company. 

Mr. Fred. Ryder has also engaged his services with the 
Manufacturers Piano Company, going from the B. Sho- 
ninger Company. 

Mr. John Anderson, of the Anderson Piano Company, of 
Minneapolis, has been in the city. He has nothing par- 
ticularly to say about business. They are making the 
same good Anderson pianos, and selling them in limited 
numbers, The only thing is that the piano is gaining in 
reputation, as it necessarily must. The annual meeting of 
his company occurs the first Monday in May. 

Mr. Oscar Gerber, the chief assistant of his father, Mr. 
George Gerber, of Milwaukee, Wis., was in town on 


POOLE PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 


5 Appleton Street, Boston. Mass. 








Thursday. Mr. Gerber says they had a good holiday trade, 
much better than they anticipated. Mr. George Gerber 
has been attacked by his old enemy, rheumatism, and is 
again confined at home. He will visit the Mt. Clemens 
baths, in Michigan, as soon as he is able. 


tensive addition to the already large plant in the town of 
Steger, Cook County, Ill. It is also possible that another 


in the near future. 


this morning brought a large batch of orders for pianos. 
This is absolute square up and down prosperity, no wish- 
ing or hoping for the future. It is not quite certain that 
every house can do that, but at least all cantry. There 


country. 


worth, Kan., is in town, and Mr. Gust. Ad. Anderson, of 
Van Wert, Ohio, -is also a visitor. 
business fair and Mr. Anderson says his house is progress- 
ing fairly well. 








Annual Meetings in the Trade. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., Boston,......... February 1. 

Marshall & Wendell Piano Manufactur- } February 9. 
ing Co., Limited, Albany....... ... ) 

McCammon Piano Co., Oneonta.......... January 13. 

The Mason & Risch Vocalion Co., } April 6. 
WOOT ine. cost vec. sccccsegens j 

Norris & Hyde, Boston................... April 12. 

Hallet & Davis Co., Boston......... ..... July 26. 

A. M. McPhail Piano Co., Boston......... February 23. 

The Tway Piano Co., New York city...... June 2. 


The AZolian Co........... 


Staib Piano Action Manufacturing Co., } January 12. 


NEE MO a hoes <c.c00ce eschews 
Haines Brothers, Incorporated, New } March 22. 

UD dedcs bantesrss:cbescostoiee 
Julius Bauer & Co,, Chicago.............. January 26. 
Brambach Piano Co., Dolgeville. ..... ...February 9. 
Lester Piano Co., Philadelphia............ February 1. 
Story & Clark Piano Co., Chicago........ February 1. 
Story & Clark Organ Co., Chicago........ February 1. 
Weaver Organ and Piano Co., York ..... January 21. 
Farrand & Votey Organ Co., Detroit.....January 28. 
Kranich & Bach, New York city ......... February 23. 
Lindeman & Sons Piano Co., New York } , 

‘ - July 28. 

Dab ear cai weedicvscestedoisesecsrs ) 
Manufacturers’ Piano Co., Chicago........ August 12. 
C. F. Zimmerman Co., Dolgeville .... ... January iy. 
Everett Piano Co., Boston................ July 12. 
Leckerling & Co., Brooklyn...............February 4 
Mason & Hamlin Co., New York city...... January 19. 

- o Pe MONE Sac vevticeves January 27. 

Henning Piano Co., New York city....... January 12. 
Davenport & Treacy Co., New York city. . May 3. 
Webster Piano Co., Brooklyn. ........... January 12. 


Jesse French Piano and Organ Co., St.) ,.. 
, " : - October 11. 
Louis (semi-annual meeting, April 12). 5 


Smith & Barnes Piano Co., Chicago....... January 12. 

W. J. Dyer & Brother, St. Paul. ......... March 2. 

Freyer & Bradley Music Co., Atlanta......In January. 
Geo. Steck & Co., New York city.......... During January. 
E. P. Carpenter Co., Brattleboro......... January 19. 
Hamilton Organ Co., Chicago............ January 5. 

Behr Brothers & Co., New York city...... February 3. 
Montelius Piano Co., Denver............. August 2. 

Lyon, Potter & Co., Chicago......... .... February 2. 
Huntington Piano Co., Shelton, Conn.....During August. 
Jewett Piano Co., Leominster............ February 8. 


Wilcox & White Organ Co., Meriden ..,..January 25. 
Philip Werlein, Limited, New Orleans... . January 7. 


Brown & Simpson Co., Worcester ..,..... January 18. 
Prescott Piano Co., Concord .,.........+. January 25. 
Estey Organ Co., Brattleboro ............ January 12. 
Colby Piano Co., Erie, Pa................ July 19. 
Oliver Ditson Co., Boston................. February 24. 
B. Shoninger Co., New Haven............ April 21. ° 
Hollenberg Music Co., Little Rock........ January 12. 
W. W. Kimball Co., Chicago... ......... January 11. 
Wegman Piano Co,, Auburn, N. Y........ January 9. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati... ..... February 17. 
Shaw Piano Co., Erie, Pa ........... .... During July. 
Steger’ & Co., CRICASO. .. 0... .sscccsvescs February 1. 
Singer Piano Co., Chicago................ March 1. 
Brockport Piano Mg. Co., Brockport...... May 6. 

The Hockett-Puntenney Co., Cincinnati... January 19. 
Hallet & Davis Co., Chicago....... ...... January 20. 
The Parker & Young Co., Lisbon, N. H...January 1. 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago. .................. January 20. 
Bush & Gerts Piano Co., Chicago......... October 4, 
Estey Piano Co., New York city.......... January 8. 
Starr Piano Co., Richmond,.............. April 14. 
Chicago Cottage Organ Co., Chicago.....: January 11, 
Vose & Sons Piano Co., Boston........... June 2. 





The Sterling Co., Derby............. ....- August 17. 


Mr. J. V. Steger has just had plans completed for an ex- | 


piano factory and an organ factory may be located there | 


The Smith & Barnes Piano Company reports its Decem- | 
ber business the largest in the history of the house, and | 


Mr. Carl Hoffman, of Kansas City, Mo., and Leaven- 


Mr. Hoffman reports | 


| A. B. Chase ee ee ere January 11. 
Schubert Piano Co., New York city....... March 15. 
Harvard Piano Co., Boston............--- July 12. 
The Anderson & Newton Piano Co., Van } 


¢ March 6. 


, SIUass s cade ccs CoAT Ae 
Fort Wayne Organ Co., Fort Wayne.... . January 12. 
The S. Brainard’s Sons Co., Chicago...... January 30. 
Kroeger Piano Co., New York city........ June 26. 


Wessell, Nickel & Gross, New York city.. January 5. 
Newman Brothers Co., Chicago........... March 2. 


Chicago Music Co., Chicago.............. December 24. 
Schaff Brothers Co., Chicago.... ........ February 2. 

| Ann Arbor Organ Co., Ann Arbor.........January 20. 

| Weber-Wheelock Co., New York city...... January 20. 








Who Made This Piano? 


i ase San Francisco Ca//, of recent date, assumes 


must be a very great shortage of pianos all over the | 


the responsibility of the following remarkable state- 
ment, which is embraced in a description of some relics of 
| '49 which have been recently rediscovered for the delecta- 
tion of its readers. As a matter of common sense we 
don’t see how any intelligent proof-reader—not to speak of 
| editors—can pass such stuff as this. It is so silly, so 
childish to go on day after day with such ridiculous state- 
| ments about so common an article as a piano. 
Suppose the writer of this dribble had discovered a tin 
| teapot that 50 years ago had fallen from the roof of a 
| house and been impaled on a picket fence, was afterward 
| used to sprinkle the lawn and was now found to be as 
| good as new, being used daily to boil potatoes in. There 
| would be about as much sense init. But times are dull 
and news and good stories are scarce, so probably the Ca// 
used the item for the same reasons that we do. Here 


it is: 
Pianos, like everything else connected with the early 
period of California history, seemed to have been built 
| with a strong constitution. Almost under the shadow of 
James Lick’s hatbox, which rests on the top of the Sloat 
| flagstaff section before mentioned, is the first piano that 
| ever came to California. Strange as it may appear, as a 
| fact, this first piano is an upright. Steve Massett had it at 
| some of his entertainments. Along came the big fire of 
1850. The piano could only be saved by throwing it to the 
ground from a second-story window. Down it went with 
| a bang, jingling and tinkling out a protest from every note 
included within the compass of its eight octaves. 

When the piano struck the ground one of its legs was 
broken off. It ought to have been a generally broken up 
music maker according to all reasonable expectation. 
When it was examined the discovery was made that with 
the exception of one broken leg it was all right. The 

| cost of replacing the broken leg with a new one was $50. 

After that it resumed its task of furnishing accompani- 
| ments for the early Californians as they sang. It had ups 
and downs Open the case to-day and run your fingers 
over its time-stained ivory keys, and every note will re- 
spond intune. It has about as good tone as it ever could 
have possessed. The sound is practically the same that 
was heard half a century ago when California was new. 


CHICAGO, January 1, 1806 

HE Manufacturers Piano Company takes pleas- 

ure in announcing to its customers and to the public 

that it has survived its temporary embarrassment and con- 

sequent suspension, and has been restored to full business 

life and activity. It has settled all its liabilities, and by 

order of the Circuit Court of Cook County, entered on De- 

cember 17, 1896, Louis Dederick, who was until that time 

receiver of the company, has been discharged and directed 

to turn over the business and property in his hands to the 
company. 

This has been done, and the company is now in posses- 
sion of its business and all assets belonging to it or arising 
from the business of the receivership, and all accounts, 
bills and notes payable to the Manufacturers Piano Com- 
pany, or to Louis Dederick, receiver, should now be paid 
by check or draft payable to the Manufacturers Piano 
Company. The company has assumed all contracts for 
the sale of instruments made by Louis Dederick, its former 
Yours truly, 

MANUFACTURERS PIANO COMPANY. 
Ws. E. WHEELocK, Pres’t. 
Louts Deperick, Sec.-Treas. 


receiver. 








J. C. Donohue succeeds Donohue & Grievelund, War- 


ren, Pa. 








‘ The touch of your piano seems 
so uniform,” said Mrs. Softstop. 

‘Certainty. As the springs are 
made by automatic machinery, and 
are of equal strength, the touch of 
the action must be uniform ; some- 


thing that cannot be acquired by 
hand work.’ 

“What Action did you say was 
used in this piano?” 

‘*The Roth & Engelhardt of St. 
Johnsville, N. Y.” 
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BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon street, January 2, 1897. | 
HE new year has started off in fine style here, 
The weather has been enough to make everyone feel 
happy had there been nothing else. Bright sunshine, 
clear skies, just the right temperature—what more could 
be desired. 

New Year's Day is not kept as a holiday in Massa- 
chusetts. With the exception of the Stock Exchange, 
which is closed becaus: the one in New York is, all busi- 
ness goes on just the same as at any other time, no parti- 
cular attention being paid tothe ending of one year and 
the commencement of another, excepting that trial balances 
are struck and profit and loss ascertained. 

The majority of the business men seem to be rejoicing 
that the year 1896 has at last come to an end, and express 
the hope that they will not have to encounter such strug- 
gles and disappointments during the coming year as in 
the past months. All the prospects point to a 
rosier state of things, and there were more smiles to be 


twelve 


seen this morning and more cheery prognostications for 
the new year than have been the rule for the past few 


months. 
* es 2 # 


At the Chickering factory business yesterday and to-day 
was rushing for everybody. Retail sales were exception- 
ally large. If the first days of the year are any indication 
of what is to follow,this year will be phenomenal with 
Chickering & Sons. Naturally their new year wish is 
that such an unprecedented beginning may prove the fore- 
runner of great prosperity. 

** * * 

Just at present the Vose piano is getting very close to 
Majesty Liliuokalani, ex-Queen of the 
Hawaiian Islands, is now residing with her husband's rela- 


royalty. Her 


tives in Brookline, who live in the next house to that of 
Mr. Willard A. Vose. On Friday afternoon a reception 
was given in her honor, to which Mr. and Mrs. Vose were 
invited. How many “piano manufacturers by appoint- 
ment” get as near the royalties as to be asked to meet 
them in a social way? 

Business continues to flourish in all departments with 
the Vose Piano Company. Theysee no diminishing in the 
large bulk of orders that have been rushing in upon them 
for the past two or three months, so they feel that the 
prospects for 1897 are good, with a very large emphasis on 


the word good. 
** * * 


The Chandler W. Smith Company has had one of the large 
Mason & Hamlin organs placed in the show window, where 
it makes a fine appearance. It is one of the large church 
organs and is run by electricity. 

A modest, simple, plain but elegant Puritan case piano 
occupies the position of honor in the window, however. 

Business with this company has been better in Decem- 
ber than in November, a large per cent. better, and Novem- 
ber was considered a good month's showing for a new firm. 

The Mason & Hamlin Compaay is getting out some new 
styles, of which more will be said later. 

ee # # 

Mr. P. H. Powers, of the Emerson Piano Company, 
thinks that business in the East is established on a good 
solid basis and that there should be a steady improvement 
upon conservative lines. 

In the meantime they have a lot of orders ahead and the 
factory is running merrily along, turning out pianos as 
rapidly as good workmanship and careful attention to 
quality will permit. 

*e # # 


The new grand at the Merrill Piano Company's ware- 


Great attention has been paid to getting the scale 
and every part of the piano just as near perfec- 
tion as skill, great care, thorough study and pa- 
tient work can do. The consequence is that they are 
more than satisfied with the new grand, and think they 
have a remarkably fine instrument to show to dealers and 
customers. ‘‘ Toomuch cannot be said in praise of it,” were 
the words of the president of the company, ‘if we are to 
believe half of what friends, musicians and strangers have 
said.” 

Just to show how the Merrill sells. A few weeks ago 
they made a new agency in a city in Massachusetts. ‘The 
agent sold out his stock, that he expected would last for a 
month at least, in a week, an@ has kept up the same good 


record ever since. 
se 2 


The McPhail Piano Company has engaged Mr. George 
S. Cheney as traveling salesman for the New England 
States, and he began his duties January 1. 

The McPhail Company is feeling rather happy over a 
new baby grand shipped to a customer to-day. After the 


who happened in, and they were loud and hearty in praise 
of the instrument. Two or three said that it was the 
most perfect grand they had ever seen shipped from a 
factory. 


improvement in business. 
*#x 2#* 


Business with the Poole Piano Company has continued 
good steadily, December being 'way ahead of the corre- 
sponding month of last year. 

Owing to the prosperity enjoyed by this company, Mr. 
W. H. Poole is now forming a stock company for the man- 
ufacture of pianos, which will permit him to enlarge his 
manufacturing facilities, enabling him to almost double 
his present output. 

The name of the company has not been determined upon 
as yet, but the Poole piano will continue to be manufac- 
tured, whatever the name of the new company. 

The factory will be located at the present place, No. 5 
Appleton street. ‘some Boston men will be connected with 
the new company as well as some outside the city and 
State. 

The incorporation will take place about the middle of 
January, when ful) details will be given. 

se # @ 

The Ivers & Pond Piano Company has just issued a new 
catalogue that is artistic in every particular. The cover 
is a conventional design in gray, brown and gold, with the 
lettering in gold on a white ground. The paper is heavy, 
and shows off the illustrations to good advantage. 
Throughout the book are portraits of different celebrated 
composers with a brief sketch and their names. 

Different styles of upright and grand pianos are shown, 
with an interesting: account of the different patents used in 
their manufacture. Then a few names of leading people 
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piano was ready to ship it was shown to several people | 


They think that the prospects for 1897 are a quiet, steady | 
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the year 1897 would indicate that one and all see every 
reason for believing that brighter days are in store. Every- 
thing points to a good business year, they say 

Several firms are selling all the pianos they make, others 
are behind in orders to quite a large extent, while yet others 
have shortages on certain popular styles that sell as fast as 
turned out. Retail warerooms have to almost beg for 
pianos from their factories. This is not an expression from 
one or two firms, but from nearly the entire list of manu- 
facturers and dealers of the city of Boston to-day. 

So the wish ‘‘a happy and prosperous new year to all” 
would not appear to be out of place. 





THE MATTER 


Advertising. 


E 
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No. 7. 


this column of THe MusicaL Courier cannot 
but help any dealer who, understanding the value of 
printers’ ink, would get from it the greatest results 
from his expenditures. It would not be a bad prac- 
tice during the new year to study some of the “ads.” 
here reproduced, both for the acquirement of new 
ideas and the avoidance of faults that may appear in 
your own ads., faults that do not come to your notice 
until attention is called to them, Any advertisements 


A FEW minutes devoted each week to a glance at 


| submitted will be freely and impartially criticised 








who use and indorse the piano, the whole book being com- 
pact and not too long to be read. The name of the firm 
also appears on the back cover, which has a smaller con- 
ventional design in brown. The frontispiece is a picture 
of the factory in Cambridge. 

Quotations from Shakespeare begin and end the book, 
the first one being 


To show our simple skill, 
That is the true beginning of our end 
The one at the close is 
Further to boast were neither true nor modest, 
Unless I add, we are honest 
xa 4% 


After the dinner of the Boston Music Trade Association 
at the Hotel Brunswick on Saturday, January 9, there will 
be a business meeting, when the records of the last meeting 
and the secretary's report will be read, then the treasurer's 
report, after which the election of officers for the ensuing 
year will take place, and such other business as may come 
before the meeting. 
The secretary reports that a large number of letters of | 
acceptance to the dinner have been received already. It is | 
expected that the Governor of Massachusetts and the 
mayor of the city of Boston will be present, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the Boston Associated Board of Trade, Boston 
Merchants’ Association and the Commercial Club of 
Boston. 
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Interviews with the majority of the piano manufacturers 





Toom is a handsome instrument in every particular. 


and dealers of this city upon the prospects for business for 
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PIANO 


IT IS THE PIANO. EXAMINE IT. 
118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


1884-1897. | 
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| from your list and give the prices 


‘* Name the price you wish to pay and we will sell 
you the best piano that can be produced for the 
money.” 

This is a phrase that has been referred to here as 
used by J. W. Martin & Brother, of Rochester, and it 
is a good one, because it embraces an offer that is at 
once reasonable and convincing, because the reputa- 
tion of the house stands back of it. Because it is 
good it will bear repetition, not only here, but in 
local papers in other people's ‘‘ads.” There is no 
copyright on the phrase, and if in writing ‘‘ ads.” you 
can't be original the next best thing is to be judi- 
cious in your selection of other people's ideas 

Here is another paragraph from the same source 
that is valuable and worth copying 

“If there is any reason why you should buy any 
piano there is every reason why you should buy a 
good one.” 

Omit the second "‘ any 

“If there is any reason why you should buy a piano 


‘and condense it to 


| there is every reason why you should buy a good 


one.” 

There you have 
story about the pianos you offer, which of course you 
Follow it with a few selected names 
if they are good 


an excellent introduction to a 


think are good. 


pianos you need not be ashamed nor afraid to give 
the prices, nor ashamed to offer figures so low nor 
afraid you are asking too much—the instrument be- 
ing good and there being every reason why a pur 
chaser should buy it. 

This is the kind of ‘‘ ad.” that hurts the trade of 
competing dealers, and we question if it does good 
to its user. It is from the Easton, Pa., Axpress 
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WERNER BROS., 





21 South Third Street, 
‘ees Pianos for $139. 


UPRIGHT PIANO.) 


Pianos for $150. 


Pianos and Organs 
$3, $4, $7 and $10. 


Monthly Payments. 


L gprs 


No piano that is good to buy can be sold for $139, 
especially when sent out on monthly payments. This 
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of course if the piano is new. If the ones offered in 
Werner Brothers’ ad. are second-hand instruments it 
would have been at least as well to say so. If they 
are new it would not be a bad idea to give their 
names, But the probability is that Werner Brothers 
did not wish to publicly associate their firm name with 
a piano they could sell on instalrnents for $139, for it 
must cost them something for store rent, clerk hire, 
light, freight, cartage, tuning, advertising, &c., and 
no firm could afford to sell a piano for $139 on instal- 
ments that cost them more than $75, which means 
that it is of the lowest possible grade. 
7-* 7 © 

An advertiser out West writes to ask about what 
he calis some ‘‘ catch heads” for small ads. 

He would like to know where to obtain a few, and 
we would suggest that he run over in his mind the 
last half dozen sales he made and recall the commenc- 
ing points he made. Let him use them as ‘‘catch 
heads,” #. ¢., opening paragraph of his ads. If they 
sold him pianos they may sell him more, and after 
all the best advertising is really saying to the public 
in a few words what you would say to an individual 
customer in conversation. As the number of words 
is limited by space, it is natural that the best things 
you wish to say are printed. Therefore print some 
of the best things you say to a customer. 

*_** * 

Here is an excellent specimen of a poor ad.—poor 
in its idea, poor in its purpose, poor in its policy. 

It appears in the Brooklyn Daily Zag/e: 





PIANOS. 
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] [Cut of Upright Piano. ] 


LLL lt tm S 


Special Sale this week of slightly dam- 
aged Pianos by being out on rent at half 
price. Easy monthly payments. 


$800 Piano........ seeee $400 
GOOG PINRO. 206.06 c cones 300 
$400 Piano., 200 
9000 Plano. .........6-0, 100 
‘ $100 Piano.............. 50 


Including the following prominent makes : 
Steinway, Chickering, Decker, Kroeger, 
» Ludwig and others. 

These pianos are fine, sweet toned in- 
? struments, fully guaranteed for seven (7) 
) years. 


CHARLES & /IAYER, 
541 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 








To come right to the point. An $800 piano 
doesn’t deteriorate in value 50 per cent. by being out 
on rent for a while, or if it does it shouldn't be war- 
ranted for seven years, for that is more than the av- 
erage time a brand new, first-class piano is guaran- 
teed for. Above all things in advertising be truth- 
ful, and if you can’t afford to be truthful at least be 
reasonable. You wouldn't say to a man in your 
store, ‘“‘Here’s a piano worth $800 that has been 
rented for three months that I will sell you for $400” ; 
you know you wouldn't, for,the man would laugh at 
you as you would at a carriage salesman who should 
say to you ‘“‘Here’s a coupé worth $1,500 that has 
been driven for a week, and I can therefore sell it to 
you for $750." The time for offering $1,000 pianos at 
$250 is past, the practice is obsolete—it was always 
ridiculous. Don’t say either that a few months’ use 
of your piano makes it worth only one-half its original 
value. This isone of those ads. that would never 
appear if thought over and analyzed, instead of be- 
ing rushed into the printer's hands, only to result in 
more harm than good. 








Final Weber Auction. 


HE two closing days of 1896 saw the two closing 
events of the life of the Weber Piano Company, un- 
der the direction of its receiver, William Foster. 

On Wednesday, December 30, occurred the auction in 
the Weber factory. ‘There were present 23 persons, and 
the bidding was merely perfunctory at first, although the 
last lot was run up by spirited bidding to a good figure, 
the Weber-Wheelock Company, represented by Austin B 
Fletcher, getting the lot for $675. The same bidder 
secured all other lots, three in number, at the following 
prices: Lot 1 brought $10,000; Lot 2 went for $1,000, and 
Lot 3 was knocked down for $1,500, making a total of four 
lots for $13,175. 

Albert Weber was present at the sale. 

Thursday the name, good will, uncollected accounts, 
&c., were sold in the New York Real Estate Salesroom, 
and there was quite a crowd present. The lease of ware- 
room premises No. 108 Fifth avenue was first offered. 
This lease expires May 1, 1902, and is fora yearly rental 
of $5,500, payable quarterly, together with all taxes and 
water rates. The lease contained a clause of privilege 
of rerental for five years from May 1, 1902, at a yearly 
rental of $5,750, together with all taxes and water rates. 

There was some sharp bidJing on the lease, which 
was offered first at $1,000, and which was subsequently 
knocked down to the Weber- Wheelock Company for $4,000. 

The factory premises, Nos. 117 to 125 Seventh avenue, 
and Nos. 147 to 165 West Seventeenth street, were then 
sold, subject to a mortgage of $200,000, due August 31, 
1902, with interest of 5 per cent., payable semi-annually. 
The interest due for the entire term of the mortgage un- 
expired aggregates $63,333 33, of which $3.333 33 is due 
May 1, 1897. The total of principal and interest for the 
unexpired term foots up $213,333.33. The equity in this 
property beyond this indebtedness was purchased by the 
Weber-Wheelock Company for $1,000. 

After this came the sale of all rented pianos and rent 
accounts due therefrom, leases of pianos out on instal- 





ments, chattel mortgages, bills receivable, uncollected 





accounts, trade name, good will and any and all contracts 
for the use of the name Weber and Albert Weber in the 
manufacture of pianos, and the sale of same ; also capital 
stock of the Haverstraw Light and Fuel Company, of the 
Manufacturers Piano Company, of Chicago, and several 
lots situated in the city of Seattle, Wash. 

Of this Lot 3 was purchased by a real estate concern. 
The lot consisted of Seattle, Wash., property, and was 
knocked down for $245. This was the only part and 
parcel of the goods and assets suld which went outside 
of the Weber-Wheelock Company. 

Ten shares of the par value of $100 each of the Manu- 
facturers Piano Company, Chicago, went for $50 a share; 
$5,182 49 of bills receivable, past and not due, went for 
$1,700; $8,922.50 of consigned accounts brought $1,500; 
$539 piano rents due brought $140; 11 pianos out on rent 
brought $2,075, 8 pianos out in artists’ rooms, $700; 
$4,756.84 of open accounts brought $2,500, and $8,776.86 
due on instalments was knocked down for $4,150. These 
items are taken from the aggregate to show what the 
Weber-Wheelock Company thinks of the assets of the 
old company, and do not represent in themselves the en- 
tire amount of these assets as sold at this sale, which 
aggregated $14,443. 

It was when Lot 13 was put up that there was a sug- 
gestion of trouble. This lot was as follows: ** Trade name, 
good will and any and all contracts for use of the name 
Weber and Albert Weber in the manufacture of pianos, 
&c., the details of which will be announced at time of 
sale."’ 

When it was announced that this lot would be sold Mr. 
Lydecker, attorney for Albert Weber, demanded the pro- 
duction and the reading of all contracts in which the name 
Weber and Albert Weber were alleged to be conveyed. 
Mr. Beebe, of Havens & Beebe, attorneys to the receiver, 
read two contracts. The first was the old Weber contract, 
in which Albert Weber, Sr., demanded certain things, the 
doing of which by the old Weber Piano Company fulfilled 
and discharged it, as well as granted the rights of the 
Weber name to the Weber Piano Company. The second 
contract was one in which Albert Weber sold his right to 
the use of the name of Albert Weber for piano manufac- 
turing purposes, for 99 years, to the Weber Piano Com- 
pany, excepting in the States of Montana and Nevada. 
Mr. Lydecker then entered a formal protest to selling the 
name, but it was immediately sold to the Weber- Wheelock 
Company for $1,000. 
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Braumuller Pianos. 
ONE PACTORY, ONE GRADE 


The highest development of 
modern piano making. Every 
feature of the instrument first 
class. The most expensive 
Action and material. Send for 
latest Catalogue. 


BRAUMULLER CO., 


402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York. —— 
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PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 








The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 
market. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. P. BENT. 





COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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An Explanation. 
— WALKER & CO., of Dubuque, Ia., 


write asking that an explanation be made regarding 
a criticism of one of their ads. that appeared in Tur 
Musica. Courier of December 9. They explain that while 
they did advertise a piano for $90, which they said was 
worth $200, the instrument was the only one of the kind 
in their store, and the remarkable difference between 
worth and asking price was caused by their placing their 
own estimate on its worth, while the price put upon it was 





that of its actual owner, who had left the instrument with 
them on sale. Just why they didn’t avail themselves of | 
their own bargain they do not explain. 

There was nothing in the ‘* ad.” criticised to indicate that 
they had not a stock of $200 pianos on hand that they were 
offering for $90, and it would have saved all this trouble if | 
they had stated in the original document that the instru- 
ment was on sale, though we still think it would have been 
even better business for them to have bought that piano 
themselves for $9), even if they had only sold it for $175 
afterward, which they surely could have done if it was 





really worth $200. However, they ask to be not classed 
with the venders of cheap $75 boxes, and we are glad to 
record that they don't regularly sell even $200 instruments 
for $90. 





’ 
Weser Bought 'Em. 

OHN WESER secured the stock of the Muehl- 

feld & Haynes Piano Company for $7,760 at the public 

auction held in the factory of the defunct concern a week 

ago yesterday. The stock consisted of six finished pianos, 

seven unfinished and a quantity of material, scales, pat- 
terns, &c. 
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PIANOS 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, r 
President.  #j#§§ [ii=uEEyeerT : 


E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 
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Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 


36 East (4th St., soca, 


PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


ORGANS, 





Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es- 


tablished agents only. 


New York Gity. 
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CUALITE GARANTSs 


TEN 2 GUILLENOSY 
>\CLAVieRsAITEN 


AUS 


\ ohne cla MULHEYy, 


x’ HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & 





POUR PIANOS LZ 


c\ 


RANTED PERSE 


Sole Agente U. &. A.: 


MUSIC WIRE 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York. 


GARANTIRI 
VOR ZUGLICHSJEM PATENT 


GUSSSTAHLDRAHT 


CT; 


NEW YORK A 
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THE 


CUNNINGHAM 


PIANO, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * *& 


A FIRST-CLASS 
INSTRUMENT 
IN EVERY 





“Adler” .. .. 


the latest novelty in Music Boxes with Steel Combs and 
INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS. 

Simplest Construction 
Round, Full, Soft Tone 
Extensive Repertory. 
“Adler,” on account of 
these ad vantages, is the in- 
strument of the present and 


the future for the American 
market 





TRADE MARK., 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY, 





» RESPECT. .. 





WRITE FOR 
CATALOQUE AND 


TERRITORY. 
Over 60,000 now 








Marqueterie (Inlaid Work) 


\ 








Name Stencils 


in Metal, Mother of Pearl 
or Celluloid Letters, 


= Representation desired. 











for Pianos, Organs and al! 
other Musical Instruments 
in artistic style. 


Medallion Impressions; also Trade Mark Stencils, &c. 


6, SCHRODER, Berlin $. 0. 16, Germany. 


Established 1860. All first-class manufacturers furnished 





EMERSON 


BOSTON : 
116 Boylston Street. 


; MERSON PIANOS. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 


in use. 


PIANO CO. , MANUFACTURERS, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO; 
92 Fisth Avenue. 215 Wabash Avenue. 


Illustrated Catalogue upon application 





FACTORIES: BOSTON, MASS. 
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1945 Park Avenue, New York, 
Branch Offices :{ 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
36 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Have you seen our__—_ 
D NEW CATALOGUE ? 


aw If not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


Detroit, Mich. tANO. 





** Fufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction. 
The **Kufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
Savorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mégr., 


JOGEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach 
(372) BOHEMIA. 











COVERED STRINGS. 


RANS- 
OSI G~y~ “ ST a 
P —BOSTON 


we" FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREETr 





DO YOU SING Soprano, Alto, Tenor or Bass ? 


Whatever your voice, ALL music written, for whatever range, is 
exactly suited to it, Played as Written, by use of the 


~The NORRIS ts AYDE 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUd 
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Also reliable tested 

Strings. Warranted 

for quality of fone 

‘ and durabifity, all 

my own production. 
Also Genuine Italian Strings. 

MANUFACTURER OF STRINGS 


F, JUHLING, 
Dresden, Germany. 


MANUFACTURER OF 





ADAM SCHAAF, 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 

276 WEST MADISCON ST., 

OBIOCAGO, TIX. 


Dunbar Pianos. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DUNBAR 4&4 CO. 


Factory : 482 College Avenue, 
Near 146th St. and Third Ave., NEW YORK. 


PIANOS. 
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LIC ENG 
NEP ANOS 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SENT FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 





LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,”? “*gger.srre* 


Warerooms ; G01 Washington St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 





FAZELTON 








BROTHERS 
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—pet- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.&=— 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE 








PIANOS. -« 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, ..:, 52S N22.. 


NEW YORK. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS, 





Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO. 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson 8t and Wabash Ave., Chicago, /il. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Senp FOR CATALOGUE, 


STUART PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. STUART & (0,, 


107 W. Canton St., Bosten. Mass. 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT FIANOS. 
FACTORY: 

471 OLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Suwp ror Our New CaTaLooun, 


THE SINGER. |Pease Piano co. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


..» MADE BY ... wave’ YORE... 
Ne. 348 Wabash Avenue, 
SETIOAGO. 




















THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 





8385 Wabash Avenue, 





STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


aw 











GEORGE STECK & CO., Manuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.8 C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 
OVER 100,000 MANUFACTURED. 


World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 














OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORGAN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 

THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
processicn in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 

More sold thar. all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


Ht. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 














Rp AN [IS CONNOR HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 
j viiidlit ete pion en CITY. 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. WAREROOMS: 4 East 42D STREET. 
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Lou § UPON 
S APPLICATION. 





TIASE BRUM, i 1, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF-— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 











T¥ LL our instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
4 The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we 


challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


BEHR BROS & 0 ANOS 
5 C + 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 11th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YOoRE-. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms: 
159-161 E, 126th St., New Yerk. 115-117 E. 14th St., Now Yerk. 
147th St. and Brooke Ave. 


LINDEMAN PIANOS, ““cw'von. 


Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 
LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


INCORPORATED i895 




















FACTORY @ OFFICE 


'@'T @ PEACH STS 


Eame:., Pee, 
KRANICH & BAGH “<n ROSTER PLA NOS. 


Received H cheat PIA cases ey ited Spies o Dae 
" ennial Exhibition, AmTe. and a the MANUFACTURED BY 


‘ele er Instrume nts of tine ion “4-4 ranted: ine 
Saeco! FOSTER & CO 
tion.” “Prices seananabie. Terms fa s9 


w 237 E. ‘aa 
amet _— BROCE ™ZsTsHM WNW. ¥. 


Factory, from 238 to 245 E. 23d st., New York. 
THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


BAUER PIANOS. 








JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT. AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Exvizasetu Sraest.) 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand and Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRAWCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TOME & BRO , A#°% "or Usd Siete ses Goande AGE AUuicaan: “EW TORN 


Staib Piano Actions. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


WASLE & CO.,“"""" 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., 


COR, MOTT ST., 











NEW YOoRns.. 





A THE te 


WA AnDERgon 8 NEWTON 


PIANO CO.,, 
| | VAN WERT, - - OHIO. 








| ‘There is nothing in pianos superior to 
ours. In case work, materials, scale, tone 
or action there is none better 





: e = : | ORGANS 
eS : } 
THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier | 


To be found uly in the “CROWN ” Pi 
etreeteca crown” reer. | DAVEMBORT 8 TREACY. 





out interiors pk cle with the io srone | 
T KR TO LTA’ 
ZITHKR, BANJO. MANDOLIN, GU ITAR, | PIANO PLATES amp 


MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any | 
tone from the instrument or with only the slighte a 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and lith Street, 
GEO. P. BENE, Manufacturer, 





Warereeme: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Century Piano Co., 
Minneapelis, Minn. 





tone, if desired. 
i NEW YORK 





Cor. Washington B d & Sang St., 
CHICAGO, v. 8. A, 
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Sensational Noveity! 


“‘CHORDEPHON.” 


A MECHANICAL Paty ee with circular interchange- 
able metal note dusk layed with a crank or with a 
clock work which rimy can “yt oot as va. driving power for child- 
ren’s pth Froud &c. ane only marion Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Z: sweetness of tone and perfect aa of 
ao ypsaoe as as lively music. Produces correct and 
ic, unlike the various “Accord Zithers,” where 
eee. one melod are heard se ly and successively. 
Pivrutions of the strings are regulated by a most ingenious 
mechanism of dampers. Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 
Patesnted in most countries. 
* CLAUS & CO., Pabrik Mechan. Zithern, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 




















Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Dipfloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medai at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 











Write for New Iliustrated Catalogue. 


HIGHEST AWARD 2sicse, ise fo Vici, Vices 
JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., Cooper institute, NEW YORK, 


Vioun Makers & [REPAIRERS 


importers and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, Cases, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 





STRAUCH BROS, - 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Square and Upright 


Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 Tenth ‘eieocmend | 
57 Little West 12th Street, 
452 & 454 Weat 13th Street, ) 


ASS STRINGS. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving. 
PIANC PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 
Me..162 & 164 West 27th Street. New York. 


JARDINE & SON fy 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 820 East 39th St., New York 


New York. 


Established 1867, 








LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 


Pifth Avenue Cathedr 1, New York, four manuals ; 
St. George's Church, New York, four; St. Paul's 
M. E. Church, New YVork, four; Pifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three ; Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philade) 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, four. 


SAAC T COLE & SON,’ w 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 








NOT BUV..... 


6 HRCA 





FANCY WOODS, | auwataieee= 


MILLER ORCAN CO., 


425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Rast River, 
WEW YORK, 






















re S CHWANDER =e, 
musical 


instrument, 
with 
exchange- 
able lon 
note, is the 


‘KALOFHON,”” ™s23factures 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 











HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND New YorK, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 WARREN ST., - New YorK, “KA has forty-eight rm i one 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 


New Vor PacTory: 68, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. Ulustrated catslogue on Jemand. 


R. W. Tanner & Son Meco 


MANUFACTURE 


in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


well arran: music, one  epenkent 
Caeres at i Ay i atom arb warran The 


Full, round tone, 








Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 


BSTABLISHED 1846. 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution; liberal 
conditions. 

oe 


LARGEST HOUSE for Music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mase. 


, NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 


OLD VIOLINS |" BLASIUS PIANO C0. 


Splendidly Imitated, a 


1. E., VIOLINS MEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wood, 


bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 











CAPITAL, . 
WOODBURY, N. J. 
Leoficld Chiusud, 

MANUFACTURER OF 


GUT | GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


249-251 South Jefferson St., 
fer— CHICAGO, ILL. 



















pa hey = Gut 





be had from all 

Bai domains CLARINETS a "SYSTE 

nd FLUTE SYSTE 

WORDBRLICH & CO. furnished at cheap plese by a 
ufacturers of Musical . ULLMANN, Adorf in S& 
Tnstramente and Strings, Pb. gratis. ‘ ~ "GERMAN Y 
EUBASRUNN-Markneukirchen |. 
Sachsen, Germany. 








Dolgeville, N. Y¥. 


Between 22d and 23d Sts. NEW YORK. 
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WESSELL,NIGKEL & GROSS 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- NBWYV YoRBe. . . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











Telegraph and R. R. Station: ; OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


ESSEX, CONN. rVvoRYToOoN, OCOOMNWN. 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 









The... 
Celebrated (Gordon Mandolin. 
Jone UNExceLLen. From 
Finis PeRFEct. $5.00 
Send for to 
mi $75.00 


ode : oe 


Used by the Pest Teachers and Artists. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 139 fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 





The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS, 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. MARTIN & CO. 1895. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
ased by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 

MADAME De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, MR. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 
Mr, H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr, N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


eeeee DEPOT AT 
C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c. 


THE A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT AT 


MMs PAN == 











MANUFACTURING CO., 


Lincoln Ave., Southern Boulevard, 
East 182d and 138d Sts., 


w~ NEW YORK. 
MUSIC 


ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING. 


The Most Perfect 
Production. 


F. M. GEIDEL, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


Music Bagravieg, Printing 
and Lithographic Work. 


Autograpaic and 
Book Printing. 









THE SPIES PIANO 





a 
Two Premiums at the 


Chicago World's Fair, 1893. 


Estimates and Samples 
furnished free of charge. 








Established 1852. 


OTTO___ ae 
BEYER- 
RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED. VOICT, 


» Piano Factory, 
| DRESDEN. 





ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ~~ *' Fiue and Reed. ~ Volce or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


FPiIPrse! ONRGAN MA’ 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE Estabiished 1847. READING. MASS. 














Highest and Special Award, World's Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARI, 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & OO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 

Prototype Band Instraments, the easiest blowing and most perfec! instruments made 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalugues will be cheerfully furnished upon applicatiun : 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct ; the greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable 

Some of the many Specialities I Repessent : E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Celios: BUFFET Paks (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments : CHAS. BARIN and SuEss celebrated Violin Bows. 


wows owrsrume-/KURTZMANR 
PIANOS, 


Factory: Despiaines, Ill. 
C. EURTZMANN & CO., 


Superior Tone and Touch. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
486 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥. 


PAINTER & EWING, 


on application. 
JEWETT PIANO 00, Manufacturers, 
PIANOS. 
1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 


LEOMINSTER, MAS8. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“Tlie Capen Pianos. 
THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO 


BROCKPORT, NM. ¥. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 

















For 87 years made on honor—sold on merit 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


The dealer's interests and our 
own are identical 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 











A. M, McPhail Piano Co., 





BOSTON. 








4 High Grade Piane, equal te any f 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, ¥. ¥. 


GT” We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 








STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STHINWAYICONOYER 


Grand and Upright Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. | PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


BEURGPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20--24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


























FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. Warerooms and Offices . 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City. opposite 120th Street, New York City. 215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. » 
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CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON 


~~~? HIGHEST AWARD -:< 


—— ON —— 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 








great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
A W. A R D process, by means of which the surface of the Felt ts 
OoovinRsyYD wits FINE HAIR. 


RE. ADS * The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


= ge 


ei. ae 


hammer 
covering 
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K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1898. 110-112 East 13th Street, NE W “Y ORE. 


STORY : erases STARR PIANOS, 


OS RR 
AN D Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 
ORGANS. . 


CLARK m™=** |THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. | 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 


STORY & CLARK ORCAN CO., MANUFACTURERS, 
Canal and (6th Streets, Chicago. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
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